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IKTKODUCTIOS’ 

feature of a critical mind as opposed to a creative one. 

It seems to me that a professional writer sltould be 
animated by no other motive than the desire to write, 
and, by doing so, to earn his living. 

The original motive for Cavalcadt, for instance, was a 
long-chctishcd ambition to write a big play on a big 
scale, and to produce it at the London Coliseum. I 
toyed for a wliilc with the thought of a French Re- 
volution epic, a pageant of the Second Empire, and 
various other ideas which might give me enough scope 
for intimate characterizations against .a background of 
crowd scenes. One day I happened to see in a back 
number of the Illustrated London Nen'j a photograph of a 
troopship leaving for the Boer War. Very soon after 
this the whole scheme of the play fell into my mind, and, 
after relating it to C. B. Cochran, and asking him to get 
me the Coliseum at all costs, 1 left for Kew York to play 
Private Lives. A few months later I received a cable 
from him sayirtg that the Coliseum was unobtainable, 
but that 1 could have Drury Lane provided that I would 
guarantee an approximate opening date. This was 
slightly agitating, but I cabled back that the play would 
be ready for production by the end of September. 

When I returned to London in May, I carefully 
examined the facilities of the Drury Lane stage in com- 
pany with G. E. Calthtop, who constructed the ■whole 
show with me in addition to designing all the scenery 
and dresses, and we retired to the country, after a series 
of conferences, to build the play according to blueprints, 
time changes, electrical installations, and hydraulic lifts. 
I had not one moment to 'waste on patriotic ferv^our. 

After a slight delay, owhag to two extra hydraulic 
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lifts -which we had to install. Cavalcade -was finally 
launched in October, and with it came the Deluge. A 
very gratifying Deluge. Letters of congratulation. 
Crowds in the streets. Superlatives in the Press. I was 
told, on all sides, that I had done "a big thing” and that a 
peerage was the least I could c.\pect from a grateful 
monarch. I was also congratulated upon my uncanny 
shrewdness in slapping on a strong patriotic play two 
weeks before a general election which was bound to 
result in a sweeping Conservative majority. (Here I 
must regretfully admit that during rehearsals I was so 
very much occupied in the theatre and, as usual, so 
bleakly uninterested in politics that I had not the 
remotest idea, until a few days before production, that 
there was going to be an election at alll However, there 
was, and its effect on the box office was considerable.) 

The excitement continued for the two weeks that I 
remained in London after the play had opened, and I 
left for South America, flushed with heroism and 
extremely tired. I could relax on the boat and reflect 
that although it was undoubtedly very pleasant to read 
in the Press that my country was proud of me, I had 
escaped the grave danger of taking the idea seriously. 
True there had been a few uneasy highbrows who had 
deplored my fall from sophisticated wit into die bathos 
of jingoism, and had even gone so far as to suggest that 
the whole thing was a wily commercial trick, conceived, 
written, and produced in a spirit of cynical mocker}', 
with my tongue fairly wedged in my cheek, but these 
shrill small voices were drowned out by the general 
trumpetings of praise. 

The only thing that escaped notice in the uproar was 
the fact that Cavalcade, apart from its appeal as a spectacle 
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actually possessed nvo or three really well-wnttca 
scenes, notably the funeral of Queen Victoria, *^'^**^ 
outbreak of the war in 1914. These two scenes had botti 
dignity and brevity. 

Now that the whole thing is done, and has become^ 
“epic,=’ and “The Play of the Century^’ and The 
Picture of the Generation,” I can meditate blissfully 
upon the good fortune that prompted me to pick up 
just that particular number of the Illustrated ljinao)i 
News, instead of one of a later date depicting the 
storrmng of the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg. 

The Vortex was written in 1915 and produced on 
November ayth at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead. 

It was an immediate success and established me both as a 
playwright and as an actor, which was very fortunate, 
because until then I had not proved myself to be so 
hot in either capacity. With this success came many 
pleasurable trappings. A cat. New suits. Silk shirts. 
An extravagant amount of pyjamas and dressing-gowns, 
and a still more extravagant amount of publicity. I was 
photogtapbed, and interviewed, and photographed 
again. In the street. In the park. In my dressing-room. 
At my piano. With my dear old mother, xeithout my 
dear old mother — and, on one occasion, sitting up in an 
over-elaborate bed looking like a heavily doped Chinese 
Illusionist. This last photograph, 1 believe, did me a 
good deal of harm. People glancing at it concluded at 
once, and with a certain justification, that I was un- 
doubtedly a weedy sensualist in the last stages of 
physical and moral degeneration, and that they had 
better hurry off to see me in my play before my in- 
evitable demise placed that faintly macabre pleasure 
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beyond their rcadi. This attitude, while temporarily 
very good for business, became irritating after a time, 
and for many years I was seldom mentioned in the Press 
without allusions to “cocktails,” “post-war hysteria,” 
and “decadence.” 

My original motive in The Vorlex was to w'rite a good 
play with a whacking good part in it for myself, and I 
am thankful to say, with a few modest reservations, that 
I succeeded. It is a good play, and although I am fully 
aware that it could be a good deal better, I am quite 
reasonably satisfied with it. At the time, I need hafdly 
add, I considered it a masterpiece. At all events, the 
first night of its production at the Henry Miller Theatre, 
New York, was a very great moment in my life, and for 
this I shall never cease to be grateful. 

Huy Tever is considered by many to be my best 
comedy. Whether or not tliis assertion is true, posterity, 
if it gives it a glance, will be able to )udge with -more 
detachment than I. At any rate it has certainly proved 
to be a great joy to amateurs, owing, I suppose, to the 
smallness of its cast, and the fact that it has only one 
set, which must lead them, poor dears, to imagine that it 
is easy to act. This species of delusion being common to 
amateurs all over the world, no word of mine shall be 
spoken, no warning finger of experience raised, to 
discourage them, beyond the timorous suggestion that 
from the profession^ stand-point, Haj Fever is far and 
away one of the most difficult plays to perform that I 
have ever encountered. 

To begin with, it has no plot at all, and remarkably 
little action. Its general effectiveness therefore depends 
upon expert technique from each and every member of 

. C 
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IICTRODUCTION 

the cast. The level of acting in the otigiml London 
production, led brilliantly by Miss Islarie Tempest, "was 
extremely high, consequently the play ^as a tremradous 
success. The Press naturally and inevitably described it 
as “thin,” “tenuous,” and “trivial,” because those are 
their stock phrases for anything later in date and lighter 
in texture than Tis IV^' of ibc World, and it ran, tenuous y 
and triumphantly, for a year. 

In America it feted less tvell. Miss Laura Hope 
Crevrs v.*as enthusiastically torn to shreds by the critics 
for overacting, 'which indeed she did, but xeith the very 
extenuating circumstance that her supporting cast tvas 
so uniformly dreary that if she hadn't, 1 gravely doubt if 
any of the audience would have stayed in the theatre at 
all. 1 am very much attached to Haj Fever. I enjoyed 
writing it and produdng it, and I have frequently 
enjoyed watching it. 

Bitter Sweet has given me more complete satisfection 
than anything ebe I have ever written up till no'W. Not 
especially on account of its dialogue, or its lyrics, or its 
music, or its production, but as a whole. In the first 
place, it achieved and sustained the original mood of its 
conception more satisfectorily than a great deal of my 
other -worL And in the second place, that particular 
mood of seminostalgic sentiment, when well done, in- 
variably affects me very pleasantly. In 'Bitter Sweet it did 
seem to me to be well done, and I felt accordingly very 
happy about it. 

The late William Bolitho, in an article on Bitter 
Sweet published in the New York World (one of the very 
few joumahstic excursions relating to myself that I have 
ever wished, proudly, to keep), finished his essay ■with a 
xii 
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discussion of the quality of the play. He said of this: 
“ . . . You find it faintly when you look over old 
letters the rats have nibbled at, one evening you don’t 
go out; there is a little of it, impure and odorous, in the 
very sound of barrel organs, in quiet squares in the 
evenings, puffing out in gusts that intoxicate your heart. 
It is ail right for beasts to have no memories; but we 
poor humans have to be compensated.” 

Private Lives was conceived in Tokyo, written in 
Shanghai, and produced in London in September, 1930, 
after a preliminary try-out in the provinces. It was 
described in the papers variously, as being, “tenuous,” 
“thin,” “brittle,” “gossamer,” “iridescent,” and 
"delightfully daring.” All of which connoted, to the 
public mind, “cocktails,” “evening dress,” “repartee,” 
and irreverent allusions to copulation, thereby causing a 
gratifying number of respectable people to queue up at 
the box office. 

There is actu-ally more to the play than this, however, 
but on the whole not very much. It is a reasonably well- 
constructed duologue for two experienced performers, 
with a couple of extra puppets thrown in to assist the 
plot and to provide contrast. There is a well-written 
love scene in Act One, and a certain amount of sound sex 
psychology underlying the quarrel scenes in Act Two. 

As a complete play, it leaves a lot to be desired, 
prindp.ally owing to my dastardly and conscienceless 
behaviour towards Sibyl and Victor, the secondary 
characters, 'fliese, poor tilings, arc little better than 
ninepins, lightly wooden, and only there at all in order 
to be repeatedly knocked down and stood up again. 
Apart from this. Private Ures, from the plapvright’s 
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point of view, may or may not be considered interesting, 
but at any rate, from the point of view of tedinical 
acting, it is very interesting indeed. 

To begin with, there is no further plot and no further 
action after Act One, with the exception of the rough- 
and-tumble fight at the curtain of Act Two. Before this, 
there is exactly forty minutes of dialogue between the 
leading protagonists, Amanda and Elyot, which 
naturally demands from them the maximum of resource 
and comedy experience, as every night, according to the 
degree of responsiveness from the audience, the attack 
and tempo of the performance must inevitably vary. 
This means a constant ear cocked in the direction of the 
stalls, listening for that first sinister cough of boredom, 
and, when it comes, a swiftly exchanged glance of 
warning and an immediate and, it is to be hoped, 
imperceptible speeding up of the scene until the next 
sure-fire laugh breaks and it is permissible to relax and 
breathe mote easily for a moment. 

This strenuous watchfulness is of course necessary in 
the playing of any high comedy scene, but as a general 
rule the considerate author provides lifelines for his 
actors, in the shape of sharply etched cameos for the 
subsidiary members of the cast, who can make bustling 
little entrances and exits in order to break the monotony. 
He may even, on occasion, actually provide a sustained 
plot for them to hang on to when all else fads. 

In the second act of Private Uves, however, there was 
no help from the author over and above a few carefully 
placed laugh lines, and, taken all in all, it was more 
tricky and full of pitfalls than anything 1 have ever 
attempted as an actor. But fortunatdy, for me, I had the 
inestimable advantage of playing it with Gertrude 
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Lawrence, and so three-quarters of the battle was won 
before the curtain went up. 

Posf Mortem was written primarily as a gesture to 
myself. And now that the hysteria of its mood has 
evaporated from my mind, I perceive that it is a slightly 
more “jejeune” gesture than I altogether bargained for. 

There are certain moments of genuine passion in it 
which redeem it from bathos, but on the whole I fear 
that it is sadly confused and unbalanced. Ail the same, 
it was an experiment, and, far from regretting it, I am 
exceedingly glad I made it, because, as a writer, it 
undoubtedly did me a power of good. It opened a lot of 
windows in my brain and allowed me to let off a great 
deal of steam which might have remained sizzling inside 
me and combusted later on, to the considerable detri- 
ment of Cavalcade and Design for Diving. 

My emotions while writing it were violent. Much 
more violent than in any of my previous labours . And I 
can only say that it was fortunate for my immediate 
friends that this particular confinement took place on a 
P. and O. boat returning from the East, where my 
alternate moans of despair and screams of ecstasy could 
only disturb two acidulated planters’ wives in the 
adjoining cabin. 

Post Mortem was not actually written for the theatre. 
But, as I felt at the time, perhaps erroneously, that I had 
a lot to say, I put it into play form, for the simple reason 
that I felt more at home in that than in any other. 

It has not yet been produced, although one day 
perhaps it will be. I think it might probably be quite 
effective, provided that it is expertly directed and acted. 
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Desifftfor hiving as a project rather than as a play sat 
patiently at the back of my mind for eleven years. It had 
to wait until Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt, and I had 
arrived, by different roads, at the exact moment in our 
careers when we felt that we could all three play 
together witli a more or less equal degree of success. 

We had met, discussed, argued, and parted again 
many times, knowing that it w.as something that we 
wanted to do very mucli indeed, and searching wildly 
through our minds for suit.ablc characters. At one 
moment we were to be three foreigners. I.ynn, Eurasian; 
Alfred, German; and I, Chinese. At another we were to 
be three acrobats, rapping out “AUez Oops” and flipping 
handkerchiefs at one another. A further plan was that 
the entire play should be played in a gigantic bed, 
dealing with life and love in the Schnitzler manner. 
This, however, was hilariously discarded, after Al&cd 
had suggested a few stage directions which, if followed 
Mthfully, would undoubtedly have landed all three of us 
in gaol. 

Finally, when the whole idea seemed to have sunk out 
of sight for ever, I got a cable from.thcm in the Argen- 
tine, where 1 happened to be at the moment, saying, 

“Contract with the Guild up in j unc — we shall be free 

what about it?” 

From that moment onwards my travelling lacked that 
sense of detachment which up to then had been its 
principal charm. Patagonia, Chile, Peru, and Colombia 
presented themselves in turn, less as strange thrilling 
countries brimming with historical interest than as 
painted theatrical backgrounds, against which three 
attractive, witty charaaers changed their minds and 
their colours with the rapidity of chameleons, but 
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failed, unlike chameleons, to achieve even the meagre 
satisfaction of being alive. 

It was not untE several months later, when I was on a 
small Norwegian freight boat travelling from Panama to 
Los Angeles, that the play suddenly emerged, and, with 
a superb disregard for the mountains and jungles and 
plains 1 had traversed in search of it and, without even a 
salute to the flamboyant Mexican coastline on the 
starboard horizon, placed its own mise en sdtie firmly in 
Paris, London, and New York. 

Since then Design for Living has been produced, 
published, and reviewed. It has been liked and disliked, 
and hated and admired, but never, I think, sufficiently 
loved by any but its three leading actors. This, perhaps, 
■was only to be expected, as its central theme, from the 
point of view of the average, must appear to be definitely 
anti-social. People were certainly interested and enter- 
tained and occasionally even moved by it, but it seemed, 
to many of them, “unpleasant.” This sense of “un- 
pleasantness” might have been mitigated for them a 
little if they had realized that the title was ironic rather 
than dogmatic. I never intended for a moment that the 
design for living suggested in the play should apply to 
anyone outside its three principal characters, Gilda, 
Otto, and Leo. These gUb, over-articulate, and amoral 
creatures force their lives into fantastic shapes and 
problems because they cannot help themselves. Im- 
pelled chiefly by the impact of their personalities each 
upon the other, they are like moths in a pool of light, 
unable to tolerate the lonely outer darkness, and 
equally unable to share the light without colliding 
constantly and bruising one another’s wings. 

The end of the play is equivocal. The three of them. 
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after various partings and reunions and partings again, 
after torturing and loving and hating one another, are 
left together as the curtain falls, laughing. Didcrent 
minds found different meanings in this laughter. 
Some considered it to Ire directed against Ernest, 
Gilda’s husband, and the tintc-honoured friend of all 
three. If so, it was certainl)' cruel, and in the worst 
possible taste. Some saw in it a lascivious anticipation 
of a sort of triangular carnal frolic. Otlicrs, with less 
ribald imaginations, regarded it as a meaningless and 
slightly inept excuse to bring the curtain down. I as 
author, however, prefer to think that Gilda and Otto 
and Leo were laughing at themselves. 

Nor.L COWAKD. 
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PART ONE 


Scene 1 . Sundaj, December ju/, 1899. Dravinr-rocrt. 
Scene II. Satt<rdi^’,Janne:rj zjtb, 1^00. Dockside. 

Scene III. Friday, May \%th, 1900. Drav'ing-room. 

Scene IV. Friday, May lith, ii)oo. Theatre. 

Scene V. Monday, Janiiaiy zist, 1901. Kilchn. 

Scene VI. Sunday, January z-itb,i^o\. Park. 

Scene VII. Saltirday,Febriiaiyznd,i^oj. Dran’ing-room. 
SccneVUI. Thursday, Mq)' 14/i, 190J. Ball-room. 

PART TWO 

Scene I. Saturday, June \Gtb, 190G. Bar Parlour. 

Scene II. Saturday, June i 6 th, 1906. Street. 

Scene III. Wednesday, March lotb, 1909. Restaurant, 
Private Koom. 

Scene IV. Monday, July z^tb, i^io. Seaside. 

Scene V. Sunday, April \s,th, 191a. Ship. 

Scene VI. Tuesday, August 4/A, 1914. Drarving-room. 
Scene VII. 1914-1915-1916-1917-1918. Marching. 
Scene VIII. Tuesday, October zznd,\^\Z. Rjstaurant. 
Scene IX. Tuesday,Octoherzznd,\ty\%. Railway Station. 
Scene X. Monday,T>iovernber\%tb,T.<yi%. Drawing-room. 
Scene XI. Monday, November 18/A, 1918. Trafalgar 
Square. 

PART THREE 

Scene I. Tuesday, December ^ssf, i^z^. Drawing-room. 
Scene II. Evening, 1930. Nigbt Club — CHAOS. 



PART ONE: SCENE I 


Principals: Jane Marrvot (aged 31), Robert Marryot 
( aged 35), Ellen (aged aj). Bridges (aged 40). 

Scene : The drawing-roont of a London bouse. The room 
is charmingly furnished in the taste of the period. There 
are two windows at the back with a small balcony in 
front of each of them; apart from this structural 
necessity the decoration and furniture, etc., can be left to 
the discretion of the designer. 

Time : About 11.45 p.tn. Sunday, December list, 1899. 

V^^hen the ettrtain rises, Ellen, the parlourmaid, is 
discovered setting the table with a light supper consisting of 
sandwiches and cake. She is a pleasant-looking woman 
of twenty-five. 

Enter Bridges, the butler, with a bottle of cham- 
pagne in a bucket of ice. He is older than Ellen, 
about forty, with iron-grey hair. 

Ellen : They won’t need champagne if they’ve got 
’ot punch, will they ? 

Bridges : You never know; best to be on the safeside. 

Ellen : How was Cook when you come up ? 

Bridges : Running round that kitchen like a cat on 
a griddle; New Year’s Eve’s gone to ’er ’ead, and no 
mistake. 

Ellen ; She’s been queer all day, she says she feels 
3 
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SCENE 1 


Ellen : Not at all, sir— it’s— it’s a pleasure indeed. 
Ellen wifhdran’s from ih room covered rvith 
respectful embarrassment. 

Jane smiles at Robert. 

Jane: Small things are so infinitely touching, 
aren’t they ? I feel I want to cry. Just a few gentle 
tears to usher in the new century. 

Robert ; Do, by all means, dearest ; this evening 
was plarmed sentimentally. 

Jane ; Just the two of us saying, “ Hail and 
EarcweU.” 

Robert ; Not fareweU quite yet. 

Jane ; Soon — dreadfully soon. 

Robert : You looked so beautiful at dinner. 

Jane : Did I, Robert ? 

Robert : You look so beautiful now. 

Jane : Do I, Robert ? 

Robert : I expect it’s only that dress, really. 
Very deceiving. 

Jane; Yes, Robert. 

Robert : And that ornament in your h^. 

Jane : Yes, Robert. 

Robert ; And the fact that I love you so dearly. 

Jane : After so long. How can you ? 

Robert : Perhaps you’re hideous and ill-dis- 
positioned and tedious, really, and I never knew. 

Jane ; Perhaps. 

Robert ; ‘Well, it’s too late now. Pm set in the 
habit of loving you. I shall never know the truth. 

Jane : I wonder if the hoys are asleep. 

Robert : Snoring, I expect. 

Jane : Oh, no, Robert; not snoring. They both 
have perfect tonsils. Doctor Harrison said so. 
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SCENE! 


Robert : Inherited from their mother, dear. You 
have the most exquisite tonsils in the world. 

Jane : You’re in a very facetious mood, Robert. 
It shocks me a little. This should be a solemn oc- 
casion. Your bow is crooked, too, and you look 
rafiSsh. 

Robert : Raffish ? 

Jane {suddenly running into bis arms) : Oh, my darling, 
my darling, why must you leave me? I shall miss 
you so. 

Robert {smiling and holding her tenderly) : The Bugle 
Call, dear, the Red, "White and Blue 

Britons never, never, never shall be slaves. 

Jane : Don’t tease me — ^not about that. "What 
does it matter about the Boers — ^it can’t matter, really. 

Robert {seriously) : It matters about Jim, doesn’t 
it ? He’s out there. 

Jane : Yes, I know, I know, but 

Robert : But what ? 

Jane {leaving his embrace) : I’m sorry dear. I was 
nearly behaving badly. 

Robert ; You couldn’t behave badly. 

Jane {lightly) : Give him my love if you ever see 
him, if he’s alive. 

Robert ; Of course he’s alive. They’re all alive. 
They’re bound to be relieved soon. 

Jane : Everyone has been saying that for weeks. 

Robert : Baden Powell’s a fine man. 

Jane : How long will it last, the war, I mean ? 

Robert : It can’t last more than a few months. 

Jane : Perhaps it will be over before you get there. 

Robert : Perhaps. 
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SCENE I 


PARTI 


Jane ; I suppose you’d hate that. Wouldn t you ? 

Robert : Bittedy. 

Jane : Thank Heaven for one thing. The boys 
are too young. They ■won’t have to fight ; Peace and 
Happiness for them. Ob, please God, Peace and Happi- 
ness for them, alvrays. {Shi leans against the window and 
looks out.) 

Enter Bridges with a bowl of punch, followed bj : 

Kr.t .Ev entering, carrying a tray of punch glasses and 
almonds and raisins. 

Bridges ; It’s started, sir. Just twelve o’clock 


now. 

Robert : Open the windotcs quick. 

Robert fakes the punch from Bridges and fills two 
glasses. 

Bridges opens the windows wide. 

Outside can be beard the growing noise of sirens and 
chimes of bells. 

Euen and Bridges are about to go. 

J ANE {suddenly) ; Stay and drink with us, won’t you ? 
Robert, two more glasses. 

Bridges ; Thank you very much, ma’am. 

Et.t.en : Thank you, ma’am. 

Robert {pouring them two glasses ofpuncH) : Here you 
are, Jane, Ellen, Bridges, ipoo — 1900. 

Jane; 1900. 

Euen and Bridges {together ) ; 1900. 

Suddenly Jane bears a sound upstairs. She puts 
down her glass hurriedly and : 

Jane runs out of the room. 

Eixen : It sounded like Master Joe. 

Robert {going to the door and calling after Jane) : 
Dearest, bring them down here. Bring them both 
8 
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CAVALCADE 


SCENE 2 


down. {Coming slon'ly back into the room, jmi/ing.) How 
very impolite of the twentieth century to waken the 
children. 

Tbs lights fade as the noise of chimes and sirens grows 
louder. 


PART ONE : SCENE II 

Principals : Robert, Jane, Elxen, Bridges. 

Scene ; ^ Dockside. 

Time : About ttvelve noon, Saturday, January zjth, 1900. 

Before the stage becomes visible to the audience, down 
stage on the left Bridges and Ellen appear in a pool 
of light. Bridges is wearing the uniform of a Private 
in the C.I. V. Ellen is gaily dressed, but weeping. 
Bridges : Be brave, old woman. 

Ellen : Oh, Alfred, Alfred, my ’cart’s breaking. 
Bridges ; There, there — I’ll soon be back — ^you 
see. 

Ellen : I can’t bear it. 

Bridges : Think of the missus — ^you’ll ’ave to look 
after ’er, you know. 

Ellen : 1 can’t think of anything but you going out 
among all them awful Boers and lying bleeding yer 
’eart out on the battlefield. 

Bridges : That’s a cheerful outlook, I will say. 
Ellen ; And Fanny ’aving no father and me being 
widowed for life. 

Bridges ; You’re getting morbid, you know. 

9 . 
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Fanny’ll be all right, and so will you and so will I. 
She was right as rain when I kissed her good-bye. 
See her laugh, eh ? 

Eleen: She didn’t mean to laugh; she’s too 
young to understand. 

Bridges : All the better, I say. I could do with a 
bit of a smile from you, now you mention it. 

Eleen : All right — ^I’ll try. 

Bridges ; Tliat’s a girl (He kisses her els') : 

The Ughls fade o’l them and a steamer siren sounds 
loudly. 

Down stage on the right Robert and Jane appear 
in a pool of light. 

Robert is in the uniform of a C.I.V. officer. 

Jane is quietly dressed. 

Robert : I think I’d better be getting aboard. 

Jane ; It’s come at last, hasn’t it — ^this moment ? 
Robert : You’ll be very brave, won’t you ? 

J.ANE ; Take care of yourself, my dearest. 

Robert : 1 shall probably be seasick. 

Jane : Lie down fiat on every possible occasion. 
Robert : I’ll tty to remember. 

J.ane: Bridges will look after you. 

Robert ; Berhaps he’ll be lying down flat, too. 
j ant. : You mustn’t worry about me being unhappy 
when you’ve gone. I’m going to keep myself very busy. 
I.3dy Brandon is organizing an enormous relief fund 
matinee m February. She asked me to help her, and 
there’ll be lots of other things, too. I shan’t give 
myself time to feci anything except just very proud. 

Robert : I’ll write and telegraph whenever it’s 
possible. 

Pause. 
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SCENE 2 


Jane ; This is horrid, isn’t it ? 

Robert : I really must go. 

Jane : Not just for a minute. 

Robert : I’m going to kiss you once more now, 
and then I want you to turn away and go on talking, so 
that you won’t see me actually leave you. 

Jane (/k a stifled voice ) : Very well, my darling. 

Robert kisses her lingeringly. 

(Jlurning away and talking rapidly.) Edward and Joe 
were terribly anxious to come, too, but I’m glad I didn’t 
bring them really. Joe gets over-excited so easily, and 
he’s had a very bad cold, anyhow. Edward could have 
come, I suppose, really, but that would have upset Joe 
so dreadfully, being left alone. Take care of yourself, 
my own dear — ^you’re not here any more, so I can break 
down a little — ^I felt you go when I said about Joe 
being over-excited — ^Robert — Robert 

Robert has disappeared into the surrounding dark- 
ness. As she turns the lights go up and Robert is seen 
threading his way through the crowd to the ship’s 
gangway. Bridges is waiting for him, and they go 
aboard together. Jane walks over to Ellen, who is 
sobbing bitterly, and puts her arms round her. The 
crowd is cheering wildly, although several mothers and 
sweethearts and wives are weeping. 

The steamer gives a short blast on its siren. 

A band strikes up “ Soldiers of the Queen." 

The decks of the ship are lined with waving soldiers. 

The gangway is pulled away. Slowly the ship begins 
to move as : 

The lights fade. 
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PART OKE: SCENE III 

PrincipJsi Jast. Marryot, Margarrt Harris 
Enmi Harris (afjtcl lo), Edward (ai^cd 12), 
Jor; (aged R), Etuus. 

SccNT. ; TL( S(!":t as Sci 2 <i. 1. 

Timr : About fn( o'clock et tbe afUrr.oon ofVrihy, M.y 
x^th, 1900, 

W'lcn the Pelts up Edward oo.-d joi. .Marryot 
and Edith Harris are discovered plajin^z -teldfers on 
the poor. Edward it aped iae/re, joi, elfbt, and 
Edith Harris about ten. 

Joe (shoothip off a cannon ) : Bang — bang, bang, bang. 
Edith {phinp a little sgueak ) : Oh — oh, dear 1 
Edw.ard ; How naany ? 

Edith : Seven. 

Edward {curtly) : Good You’d better rctrc.at, 
Edith : I don’t know how, 

Joe ; I’m going to shoot again, 

Edith; I do W'ish you wouldn’t. I’ve only got 
urtcen left. 

Joe (j ellin ^ ; B.-ing, bang, bang 1 Dirty old Kruger 
— ditty old Kruger 

Edw.ard; Shutupl Howdareyoufitewithoutorders. 
J OE {saluting ) : I’m sorry, Bobs . 

Edith ; Edward. 

Edward : AXdiat ? 

Edith ; Need 1 always be the Boers ? 

Edward ; Yes. 
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Edith : Why ? 

Joe : Because you’re a girl — only a girl. Bang, 
bang, bang 1 

Edith {struggling with her cannon and ammunition) • 
I’ll teach you, you mean little pig ! Bang, bang, bang 1 
There I Bang 

The cannon sticks, so Edith throws it at Job’s 
battalion, annihilating about fifty soldiers. 

Joe (jelling) : It’s not fair. 

Edward : Be quiet. Edith, that was cheating. 

Edith (in tears) : I’m sick of being the Boers — ^I’ll 
never be the Boers again, never as long as I live I 

The door opens. 

Enter Jane, looking obviously worried and nervy. 

Enter Margaret Harris, following Jane. She 
is a nicely dressed woman of about thirty. 

Jane ; Children, why on earth are you making such 
an awbol noise ? 1 heard you right down in the halk 
Edith, what’s the matter ? Joe be quiet. 

Edward : Edith doesn’t like being the Boers'— 
she’s mutinied. 

Jane : So I should think. 

Joe : Bang, bang, bang 1 

Joe throws Edith’s cannon hack at her and hits her 
on the knee. 

Edith screams. 

Jane slaps Joe sharply. 

Jane : You’re a naughty, wicked, little boy- 
You go upstairs this minute. 

hlARGARET rusbes to Edith and proceeds to 
comfort her. 

Margaret; Edith, don’t cry — it couldn’t have 
hurt you so very much. 
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Jane; I can’t bear it. Go away, all of you. 
Edward, take Joe away. 

Edward : Sorry, mum. 

Jane : Can’t you play any other game but soldiers, 
soldiers — ^soldiers hurting each other — ^killing each 
other? Go away from me — go away — go away — go 
away- 

IvLargaret, seeing that Jane is in a bad stait of 
nerves, bustles all three children out of the room. 
hlARGARET : Go along, all of you. Edith, I’m 
ashamed of you, making such a fuss. It’s only a tiny 
little scratch. Go upstairs and ask nurse to put some 
Pommade Devigne on it. Go along, now. 

Exeunt Edith, Edward and Joe. 

Margaret shuts the door after the children and 
comes back to Jane. 

Jane is wearily removing her bat in front of a mirror. 
A barrel organ in the street strikes up “ Soldiers of 
the Oiieen.” 

Jane ; There’s no escape anywhere, is there ? 
Margaret ; Shall I throw him something ? 

J ANE : Make him go away. 

hLARGARET goes to the n'indow and out on to the 
balcoiiy. 

hlARGARET : Ed I Hi 1 
The organ stops. 

"Will you please go away further down the street? 
{Tbrojving some money out and returning into the rooml) 
He’s moving off. Do sit down, Jane dear, you’ve been 
standing up all the afternoon. 

Jane (sitting dowii) ; Will these days never end ? 

The barrel organ starts again, but much further off. 
Marg.aret : News will come soon. 
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Jane : I don’t believe I shall see either of them ever 
again. 

Margaret : Don’t give way to despair, Jane. 
It’s foolish. You must have courage. 

Jane : It’s much easier to be brave when there’s 
something to hear, something definite; this long 
suspense, these dragging, dragging weeks of waiting 
ate horrible. The two people I love best in the world, 
so remote from me, beyond reach of my love, probably 
suffering — ^it’s dreadful, dreadful 

Margaret : Mafeking is bound to be relieved 
within the next few days, all the papers say so. 

Jane : They’ve been saying so for months — ^mean- 
while Jim is dying there slowly, by inches, starvation 
and disease and horror. I can’t bear to think of it and 
yet I can’t stop thinking. I wake at night and see bis 
face, as he was when he was a little boy. He was 
always awfully plucky, my little brother, and so very, 
very dear to me. {She breaks don’ii.) 

Enter Ellen with tea. She places it on the table 
and looks enquiringly at Margaret. 
hlARGARET shakes her head. 

Margaret : No news, yet, Ellen. We’ve been 
standing outside the Mansion House for hours, and then 
we went to Fleet Street to the newspaper offices. 

Ellen {to Jane) ; Have a nice cup of tea, ma’am, 
it’ll make you feel better. 

Jane ; Thank you, Ellen. 

Elixn : There ain’t no cause to worry about the 
master, ma’am ; he’s all right. I feel it in me bones. 
You see, he’s got my Alfred with ’im, and if an3?thing 
’appened to cither of them we’d be bound to ’ear from 
one of them, if you know what I mean. 
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Jane : You must be fearfully ■worried, too, 
EUcn. 

Eelen : Well, on and off, I am, but I say to myself 
no news is good news, and ■what must be must be, and 
you’d never believe how it cheers me up. 

Eleen^osj out. 

Margaret : Poor Ellen ! 

A newsboy rims by, shouting. 

Jane {Jumping up) ; Quick I Quick I Give me a 
halfpenny. 

Jane rushes on to the balcony and Jeans over. 

What is it, EUen — ^what is it ? 

Eleen apparently answers “ nothing much" and 
Jane returns wearily. 

Ellen’s up those area steps like lightning every time a 
paper boy passes. No news is good news. Wbat 
must be must be. Oh, God I 

Margaret gjtr up with an air of determination. 

Margaret ; Now, look here, Jane, I’m going 
now, and 1 shall be back at a quarter to seven. 

Jane ; A quarter to seven — why ? 

Margaret ; We’ re going out to dine at a restaurant 
and we’re going to a theatre, 

Jane : A restaurant 1 A theatre 1 I couldn’t 1 
hlARGA^RET : You could and you will — ^it’s senseless 
sitting at home all by yourself fretting and worrying, 
and it doesn’t do any good. I’ll get Ronnie James to 
take us, and if he can’t, we’ll go by ourselves, and I don’t 
care what people say. We’ll go to something gay — 
they say “ Mitabelle ” is very good. 

Jane ; I can’t Margaret — ^it’s very sweet of you, but 
I really can’t. 

Margaret ; I am now going home to have a bath 
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and put on my new Redfern model, and I shall be back 
at a quarter to seven. 

Jane ; Margaret — no, really, I 

Margaret (kissing Jane) : Don’t argue — just do 
what you’re told. 

Jane : I haven’t anything to wear. 

Margaret : Nonsense 1 You have your blue 
“ Worth ” and if that won’t do, put on your pre- 
sentation gown, feathers and all 1 
Jane : Margaret, don’t be so silly. 

Margaret : I mean it — ^it’s a gesture. Robert and 
Jim would hate to think of you weeping and wailing. 
They’re being gallant enough. We’d better try and be 
gallant, too. We’ll dine at the Cafe Royal. 

Jane : Margaret I 

Margaret : Be ready at a quarter to seven. 
Margaret goes out. 

Jane makes a movement to call Margaret back 
and then subsides into her chair. 

Suddenly directly under the window another barrel 
organ strikes up “ Soldiers of the Queen.” 

Jane jumps up and runs to the window. 

Jane (on balcony) : Go on, then — play louder — ^play 
louder 1 Soldiers of the Queen — ^wounded and dying 
and suffering-for the Queen 1 Play louder, play louder 1 
She comes hack into the room lauding hysterically 
and proceeds to kick the children's toy soldiers all over the 
room ; finally collapsing on to the sofa in a storm of 
tears as : 

The lights fade. 
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PART ONE : SCENE IV 

PniidpaJs ; Jane, ^Ls.RGARET, Mirabelle, Ada, 
Edgar, Tom Jolly, Six C.I.V. Girls, Chorus, 
Stage Manager. 

Scene ; j 4. theatre. 

Time : AbosU 9 p.ni. Friday, May i^th, 1900. 

Be/ore the lights go up, a spotlight illuminates Jane and 
Margaret in evening cloaks and gamits sitting tn 
a stage box left. When the lights go up, it is seen that 
they are watching a typical musical comedy of the period. 

A Sextette of ample girls are singing a song called 
“ The Girls of the C.LK.”, dressed rakishly in C.J.V. 
uniforms. 

We’re the girls of the C.I.V. 

Form fours, get in line, one two three. 

For our bravery is such 
That the Boers won’t like it much 
When we chase them across the veldt and teach 
them double Dutch 
We’re the girls of the C.I.V. 

And we’re out for a lark and a spree 
In our uniforms so stunning 
We shall soon have Kruger rutuung 
From the girls of the C.I.Y. 

The Scene on the stage is excessively rural, with apple 
blossom predominating. When the girls have finished 
their number, they bounce off and e 
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Th hading lady, Mirabelle, enters. She is in 
reality a Pr/wm, hut has disguised herself as a farm 
girl in order that she might conceivably find a young 
man to love her for herself alone. Her costume is 
charming but slightly inappropriate for manual labour. 
She is met down stage by Lieut. Edgar Ttrell, 
R.N.j a wooden young man with an excellent tenor voice. 

Edgar (salutinf) : We meet again. 

Mirabelle (curtseyinf) : Yes, indeed. 

Edgar : It seems a sin that beauty so rare should be 
hidden for ever in this small country village. 

Mirabeixe : Flatterer 1 

Edgar : No, no, I mean it. 

IvIiRABELLE : You are a sailor, sir, and I have been 
•warned about sailors. 

Edgar ; What have they told you ? 

Mirabelee : That sailors are fickle, and that ■when 
they have loved a maid they sail away and leave her 
lonely. 

Edgar : Do you believe that ? 

Mirabelle ; I hardly know. 

Edgar : Dearest, dearest Mirabelle — my heart is at 
your feet. 

Mirabelle {gaily) : Pick it up, sir, pick it up. 

Edgar : Ah, do not tease me. Look into my eyes 
— can you not see the lovelight shining there ? 

Mirabelle : I know nothing of love. 

Edgar: Let me teach you. 

Mirabelle : I know nothing of life. 
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MIRABELLE WALTZ 
lover oe rit dreams 

She : A simple country maid am I, 

As innocent as any flower. 

The great big world has pass’d me by. 

No lover comes my way to greet me shyly in 
my bower. 

He ; Oh, say not so 1 

Such modesty enchants me : 

Could 1 but stay to while away with you a 
happy hour. 

She ; It must he Spring that fills my heart to over- 
flowing, 

Ah, whither am I going ? 

What is the voice that seems to say : 

Be kind to love, don’t let him call to you 
unknowing. 

He : If true love comes to you don’t turn your face 

away. 

She : Maybe ’tis something in the air ; 

For Spring is made for lovers only. 

He ; Live for the moment and take care 

Lcstlove should fly and leave us lonely. 

Both ; Ah, if love should leave us lonely. 

REFRAIN 

She : All my life I have been waiting 

Dreaming ages through ; 

Until to-day I suddenly discover 
The form and face of he who is my lover. 
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No more tears and hesitating ; 

Fate has sent me you 

Time and tide can never sever 

Those "whom love has bound forever. 

Dear Lover of my Dreams come true. 

He : All my life I have been waiting. 

She : All my life I have been waiting. 

He ; Dreaming ages through ; 

She : Dreaming ages through ; 

He •. Until to-day I suddenly discover 

She : Until to-day I suddenly discover 

He : The form and face of she who is my lover. 

She ; The form and face of he who is my lover. 

He : No more tears and hesitating ; 

She : No more tears and hesitating ; 

He : Fate has sent me you — ^Time and tide can never 

sever 

She : Fate has sent me you and tide can never sever 
He : Those whom love has bound for ever. 

She : Those whom love has bound for ever. 

He ; Dear lover of my Dreams come true. 

She : Dear lover of my Dreams come true. 

Both : Dear lover of my 
Dreams come true. 

Dear lover of my Dreams come true, 

Dear lover of my Dreams come true. 

Enter Tou Jollv, comedian. He is dressed as a 
common sailor. 

Enter Ada with Tom (sosibretfe). She is dressed as- 
a dairymaid. 

Tom : If I make a noise like a cow — ^would you kiss 
me ? 

Ada {laughing)'. Perhaps. 
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Tom : ^^oo — moo. (H< tries to hJss her.) 

Ada : No, no ! I’m frightened of bulls. 

Tom : If 1 make a noise liltc .a sheep — then . 

Ada : Who knows I 

Tom ; Baa, baa, baa 

Ada : No, no — no good at all. 

ToMt I’ll sing, then. Sailing, sailing, over the 
bounding main ! 

Ada : I'U kiss you now. 1 love donkeys 1 
FUN OF THE FARM 
vjtnsE 

Ada : Tho’ sailors ate so brave and bold, 

It really must be dreadfully cold 
To sail across the sea. 

Tom : I quite agree, 

1 quite agree, 

I’m sick of the ocean wild and free, 

Heigho, heigho, this is the place for me. 
Ada: Now lam weary of the town 

And feel inclined to settle down 
A milk pail on my arm. 

Tom : I feel afraid, 

A London maid 

Would never know how the eggs arc laid. 
Ada : I’d find a cow 

And milk ’til the pail was full. 

Tom ; I’d shear the sow 

And probably milk the bull. 

Both ; You must agree 

That it would be 
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The height of true rusticity 
If you and I should settle on a farm. 

REFRAIN 

Both : Oh, the Fun of the Farmyard, 

The roosters are crowing. 

The cattle are lowing. 

The turkeys go gobbly gobbly goo 
This really is an alarm yard. 

Like little Bo-Peep, 

I lose my sheep, 

And cannot find them anywhere. 

I ought to be shot, 

For I forgot 

To coax the horse to meet the mare. 

Who left the canary 
Locked up in the dairy ? 

Cheep, cheep, cheep, cheep. 

Snort, snort, snort, snort. 

Moo, moo, moo, moo, 

Cock a doodle doodle do 1 
Both ; Oh, dear, far from being a calm yard. 

Quack, quack, quack, quack. 

Ail the fun of the farm. 

Tom : Tell me something, Ada. 

Ada : What ? 

Tom : You’re no dairymaid, arc you ? 

Ada : hlr. Inquisitive. 

Tom : What are you ? 

Ada (cttrfsejitig)-. Indy’s maid to the Pdncess 
Mirabelle. 

Miraeelle er.fers mobseri ed a} iht batk. 
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Tom: The Princess I Thenhc’llwinhisbct,aftcrall. 
Ada : Who ? What bet ? 

Tom Lieutenant Edgar. All the officers of the 
ship -wagered him that he would not win the hand of the 
Princess hOrabelle. He said he’d marry her if she -was 
ugly as sin ; he needs the money. 

Edgar enters. 

Edgar ; What ate you doing here, Tom ? 

Tom : Just farming 1 {haiigb.) 

Mirarelle : Stop I 
Enter full Chorus. 

FINALE 


Chorus : 
Mirabelle : 


Edgar : 


Chorus ; 


Mira-belle : 
Ada : 

Edgar : 


What is — ^what is the matter here ? 
Kind friends, you heard my call. 

And so I thank you all 
For while you chatter here 
My heart has been betrayed. 

Ah, no — ^not so. 

What foolish words you scatter here. 
’Tis naught but your pride that’s hurt 
1 am afraid. 

Who can he be, 

’Tis plain to see. 

He seems to know her well. 

Who is this man 
Who dates offend 

The Princess Mirabelle ? 

You’ve lied to me and cheated me. 
Madame, don’t let him see 
Your poor heart breaking. 

What ere the future be. 

True love you ate mistaking. 
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WALTZ REFRAIN FINALE 

All my life I have beea dreaming. 
Now my dreams must die. 

Within my heart I felt a song awaken. 
And now I find a melody forsaken. 

All your vows were base and scheming, 
All our Love’s a lie. 

Cruelly you would deceive me, 

All I say to you is . . . 

jE«*r Stage ISIanager, n>bo raises his hand for 
silence. 

Stage Manager: Ladies and gentlemen — Mafe- 
king has been relieved. 

Jane in her box utters a cry of relief 

The pltyers on the stage cheer wildly and the lights 
^ade. 

The cheering is heard throng}} the darkness ; when the 
lights com up the audience is discovered cheering^ waving 
hats and handkerchiefs, and pro^ammes are fluttering 
from the crowded balconies ; some of the audience join 
hands and sing " Asdd Tang Syne." The lights fade. 


PART ONE: SCENE V 

Principals : Mrs. Snapper, Cook, Annie, Ellen, 
Bridges, Cabby. 

Scene : The kitchen of a London house. It is a typical 
basement kitchen. There is a door at the back opening 
on to the area steps, also two windows. Another door 
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commumcaiing with the upper parts of the house, and 
a small door leading into the scullery. 

Time ; About 5 p.t/i. Monday, January list, 1901. 

"When the lights go up G>ok is snaking toast in front 
of the range. 

Mrs. Snapper (Ellen’s Mother) is sitting on a 
chair beside a maiUcart in which reposes {mercifully 
invisible to the audience) the infant Fanny. 

Annie, a scullery-maid, stands about with her mouth 
open, obviously in a state of considerable excitement, 
occasionally puttingineffective finishing touches to the table. 

Cook : ’Etc, Annie, ’old this fork a minute, or we’ll 
have to call the Fite Brigade to put my face out. 

Annie takss the fork. 

Cook fans herself with her apron. 

Mrs. S. ; I once knew a woman whose front ’air 
caught fire when she was making toast, and before you 
could count ten the ’ole room was ablaae. They’d never 
’ave been able to recognize her remains if it ’adn’t been 
for ’er cameo brooch. 

Cook ; They must ’ave known who she was. 
{Coming over to the mail-cart) And ’ow’s her ladyship — 
who’s a lovely girl, eh ? Don’t burn that toast, Annie. 
{She clicks her iong/te at the infant Fanny.) Yer dad’s 
cornin’ ’ome, ducks, safe and sound. {She chants in order 
to entertain Fanny.) Safe and sound, safe and sound. 
Mrs. S. : 1 oriy ’ope ’e is safe and sound, I’m sure. 
Cook : The telegram said ’e was. 
htRS. S. : Maybe it was a lie to spate Ellen’s feelings. 
Cook : You’re a cheerful one, 1 must say. 

Mrs. S. : When 1 vras a girl a friend of tnine’s 
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’usband come back unexpected from the Crimea with no 
legs at all. 

T/jis is too much for Annie, who drops the toast 
and goes off into snuffles oj laughter. 

Cook : Stop it, Annie — ^now look what you’ve 
done — cut another piece, quick, they’ll be ’ere in a minute. 

Mrs. S. : I do ’ope Ellen didn’t cry at the station, it 
does make her nose so red. 

Cook : Alfred will be so pleased to see ’er ’e won’t 
mind if it’s red or blue. Come on, Annie, ’urry. 

Annie : ’Ere they are. 

Cook : ’Ere, quick ! The rosette for baby. (She 
rushes to the dresser and snatches up a red, white and blue 
rosette.) You pin it on ’er, Mrs. Snapper, while I tidy 
me ’air. 

Annie (at window) : They’ve come in a cab. Oo-er 1 

There is a great air of tension and excitement in the 
kitchen, while Ellen’s and Bridges’ legs appear down 
the area steps. 

The Caeby follows with Bridges’ kit-bag, which 
is dumped in the passage. 

Bridges enters first, looking very hale and hearty. 

Bridges (entering) : You settle the cab, Ellen, I want 
to see my love-a-duck. ’Alio, Cook — ^’allo, Ma — 
where’s my girl ? 

He kisses Cook and Mrs. Snapper, and then puts 
his head inside the pram. 

’AUo, Fanny. Coo, ’aven’t you grown. Ma, you 
’aven’t ’arf bin feedin’ ’er up. (He makes delighted 
ffirgling noises and prods the baby with bis finger) See ’er 
laugh — she knows ’er dad. 

He puts his head inside again apparently kissing her 
heartily. 
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Eii.r.s if. fnshJ c-J 
Elt-Un' : 1 tlioupht th.it ?r.!in '.vonlcl never 
Avhok hour I v.-Mtal — an’ ail tlw jKOplc jclhn’ and 
5 ctc.ini‘m’. ’I'-re, Alfred, tale yet f.rcat 'cad of that 

pram, you'll frip,’n?cn 'ct. 

Bninons (a //ivfetfs'/cr.) : She knov,-* me, that’s "’ot — 
she knows 'cr old d-id, l-ook si ’cr ro'cttc and all, 
rmart as my eve. (fit n'-rl itts As'ni-) 'Etc, 
■who’s this ? \Vc ’ftven't ’ad the ptcAsmc- 
EU-CK : This is Annie. 

BiUDCir.S ; ’Ullo, Annie. 

AsNir.(,r;/c^/;>i;)‘. Welcome 'omc, Mr. Uridr.cr. 

AKKtr. end llnincr-S shth Undi. 

BwDGits its cr.-! m.r.d Mas. Ss.srfi-n) : 

Well, Ma, 'ow's cvcryihint; ? 

Mas. S. : 1 mustn’t grumble. 

Bp.iDcns : So I should \ust think not. 1 got a 
suqirisc for you, 

Mrs. S. ’. What Is it ? 

Briogrs ; Ellen kno-ws ; I told ’« in the cab. Tell 
’cr, Ellen. 

Elxxn : No, you. Go on. 

Bridges : Well, you Itnow 1 said in my letters 
about a lad called Smart — ^’Erbert Sra.art. 

Cook : Yes. Ellen read your letters aloud. 

Bridges : Not all of ’em, I ’ope. 

Ellen : Get on with you, you never let yourself go 
further than a P.S. and a couple of crosses. 

Bridges •• Well, ’Etbert Sm.iri’s got a pub, see, and 
he’s staying out in Africa, and I've bought it from 'im 
cheap, see ? So much a year until it’s paid off. We 
always -wanted to 'avc somewhere of our own, and you 
can come and live with us, Ma — ^"ow’s that suit ? 
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Mrs, S, ; A pub — is it a respectable pub ? 

Bridges : All depends ’ow you behave, Ma, you 
Icnow what you arc when you’ve ’ad a couple. 

Mrs, S. ; Oh, Alfred, ’ow can you ? 

Bridges : Well, what d’you think about it ? 

Mrs, S. : It sounds lovely — but ’ow about them 
upstairs ? 

Bridges : That’s .all right. I took the master into 
me confidence. He wished me luck. 

Mrs. S. {hreafzing down) : Oh, dear, I can ’ardly 
believe it, not ’aving to live alone any more — oh, dear 1 

Bridges : ’Ere, cheer up, Ma. Come on, ’ave a cup 
of tea. There ain’t nothing to cry about. Let’s all ’ave 
tea, for God’s sake. Come on. Cook, me old girl — 
’ow’d you like to be a barmaid, eh ? 

Thej all si/ down to tea, a grand tea with eggs and 
shrimps. Ei'erjbody is talking at once. 

Suddenly the erj of a Newsdoy outside cuts through 
their conversation. 

Bridges : What’s ’c yelling about ? 

Cook {giving Annie a balfptnnj) : ’ Ere, Annie, go and 
get one, quick. 

Annie rrms out of the area steps. 

There is silence in the kitchen. 

Bridges : What’s up ? Wliat’s the matter ? 

Eeeen : It isn’t anytliing to concern us. 

Cook : Ellen, ’ow can you — ^it concerns the whole 
country. 

Annie comes clattering back with the paper. 

Bridges snatches paper from Annie and reads it. 

Bridges {reading) : Whew 1 The Queen — ^it says 
she’s sinking 1 

Mrs. S. : There now — told you so. 
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Cook (ia)dng paper ) : Let’s ’avc a look. 

Anktr ; She’s vcr\- old, ain’t she ? 

Cook : Be quiet, Annie. \Cliat’s that got to do 
srith iti* 

Aknik ; ■'K'cll, 1 never seen ’ct. 

Bridges : 1 ’ave — driving along Birdcage Walk 
once — ^yeats ago. Coo ! England -won’t ’arf seem 
funny -without the Queen I 
The lights Jade out. 


PART ONE: SCENE VI 

Prindpals : Robert, Jaice, Margaret, Edith, Edward, 
Joe 

ScEKE : Kc/isingtoK Gardens. There is a res' oj high rail- 
ings deem stage so that the audience car, see through tbent 
the trees end shrubs end seats and people end dogs. 

Time: .Aboirt noon, Staidy, January erjlb, 1901. 

During the course of this scene there should be no word 
spoken. Ereryone is in black and they walk slowly as 
though perpetually conscious of the country’s tnouming. 
Ecen the children are in black and one Wosian leading 
a large bronT. dog has fled an enormous black crepe bow 
on to bis collar, 

Robert and J.ane walk slowly from the left, followed 
by Ed-ward and Joe. 

Marg.aret Harris and Edith come from right. 
Tiejf all meet and carry or. a subdued conversation for r 
moment centre, and then pari and go their different ways os : 
The lights fade on the scene. 
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PART ONE : SCENE VII 

Principals : Jani’,, Margaret, Edward, Joe, Edith, 
Elien, Bridges, Cook, Annie. 

Scene ; Dran ’ ing-room of a London House . 

Time : About noon, Saturday, February utd, 1901. 

When the lights go up, the children, Edward, Joe and 
Edith, all in black, arc discovered out on the balcony. 
Margaret and Jane are seated on the sofa. 

There is a small table beside Margaret and Jane 
on which there is hot cocoa and cake. 

Joe {on balcony) : Mum, mum, there’s a policeman on 
a lovely white horse 1 

Jane : Don’t jump about, darling, and get hot and 
excited. Edward, keep Joe as quiet as possible, 
Edward : AH right, mum. 

Jane : More cocoa, Margaret ? 

Margaret : No, thank you, dear. 

Jane : I feel listless and sad, as though her death 
were a personal grief. Strange, isn’t it ? 

Margaret : I think everyone feels that. (She rises 
and goes to the window.) AH those crowds and crowds of 
people ; they’ve been waiting for hours so patient and 
quiet. There’s hardly a sound. 

Joe (running in) : Mum, could I ever be a policeman ? 
Jane : Perhaps, darling — ^if you’re good. 

Joe : Are aU policemen good ? 

Jane : Yes, dear, as good as gold. 

Joe : Why did Queen Victoria die, mum.- 
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Jane : Because she was a very old lady, and very 
tired. 

Joe ; Gjuld I have another piece of cake ? 

Jane ; You won’t be able to eat any luncheon. 

Joe : I’d rather have the cake. 

Jane {stnilin ^) ; Very well, then — a small piece. 
Take some out to Edward and Edith, 

Joe ; Thanks, mum. 

Joe dashes out on io the balcony Tvitb the cake. 
Marg.aret : How proud you must feel, Jane. All 
your troubles are over — Robert’s home, Jim’s home. 
Robert has a V.C. 

Jake ; Jim ought to have a V.C. too. All those 
dreadful months. 

Edward (pishing in) : They’re coming 1 They’re 
coming ! Quick — quick i 

Jane (rising) : Run and fetch Ellen and Bridges and 
Cook. 

Edward tears out of the room. 

Joe mshes in. 

Joe : Mum, please come out. I dropped a bit of 
cake. 1 couldn’t help it — ^Edward pushed me. 

J KXZgats out and looks over. 

An intelligible voice is beard belotv. 

3 ANE (/ eaning over) ; I’m very s otry, it was an accident , 
The voice mumbles something. 

He didn’t throw it — ^hc dropped it. It was an 
aeddent. (She comes in again.) Did you throw it, Joe, 
on purpose ? 

Joe hangs bis head. 

You’re a verj- naughty little boy indeed, and I’ve a very 
good mind not to let you see the procession at all. 
Edith comes in. 
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Follomng Edith are Edward, Ellen, Bridges, 
Cook and Annie, very smartened up. 

Edward : Mum, will father be riding in the begin- 
ning part or the end part ? 

Jane : The beginning, I think. Cook, you’d 
better come out here, Annie, too. Ellen, look after 
them, will you ? Bridges, oughtn’t you to be wearing 
a coat, it’s very cold } 

Bridges : I’m all right, thank you, ma’am. Warm 
as toast. 

Edward (o« balcony) : Here they come — quickly, 
mum I 

Everybody crowds out on to the two balconies. 

There is dead silence and then far away the solemn 
music of the Dead March is heard. As it draws 
nearer the children jump about excitedly. 

Joe (suddenly) ; Look, look — ^there’s father — there’s 
father I 

Jane : Shhh ! Joe, be quiet — keep still. 

The procession continues. Suddenly there is an 
outburst of cheering from the crowd which is instantly 
subdued. 

That’s Lord Roberts. He held up his hand to stop 
them cheering, 

Joe ; Is that Bobs, mum — ^is that Bobs ? 

Edward : Look, look — one-armed Giffard. Oh, 
mother, look 

Jane : Shhh ! Now then, Joe, Edward, stand 
absolutely still — to attention, like father showed 
you. 

The Boys stand riff'd with their hands to their 
sides. 

Bridges stands rigid with bis bands to bis 
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side, on the other balcony. 

The misic swells as the band passes directly under- 
neath them. As it begins to die away Cook bursts info 
tears. 

Jane: Five kings riding behind her. 

Joe : Mum, she must have been a very little lady. 
The lights fade. 


PART ONE: SCENE Vin 

Principals : Robert, Jane, Duchess op Churt, IvIajor 
Domo 

Scene : The Grand Staircase of a London house. The 
head of the staircase is down stage. The stairs 
descending downwards and out of sight. Behind the 
well of the staircase, can be seen between columns, 
the beautifully decorated ballroom in which an orchestra 
is playing the popular waltzes of the day and people 
are dancing. The Ball is in full swing. 

Time : About ii p.m. Thursday, May isfh, 1503. 

When the lights go up, the full splendour of a typical 
Edwardian Ball should, if possible, burst upon the 
audience. 

On the right and left of the staircase a balustraded 
balcony leads to the ballroom at the entrance of which 
FooTitEN stand with programmes to hand to the 
guests. 

The Duchess of Churt stands near the head of 
the stairs. 
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Near the Duchess of Churt stands ^ the I^^Iajor 
Domo, who announces each guest in stentorian 
tones. 

There is a steady babel of conversation and music, 
but above it all can be heard the names of guests as 
they are announced. One by one, or sometimes escorted, 
come the great beauties of the day. They are al 
received by the Duchess and then make their way 
towards the ballroom. Finally the Major Domo 
announces : “ Sir Robert WLady Marryot 
Robert and Jane appear, Robert with full decora- 
tions, and Jane in an elaborate ball gown. As they 
are received by their hostess : 

The lights fade and the curtain falls. 


end of part I 
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Flo : I ’ve never been there mayself, but George ’as, 
haven’t you, George ? 

George : Oh, yes, nice place, Oxford. Very 
antique — you know what I mean. 

Ellen : I’m so glad to ’ear the master. Sir Robert, is 
well. 

Jane ; He was so sorry not to be able to co me down, 
but as you know, he’s a very busy man these days. He 
wished very specially to be remembered to you and 
your husband. He’ll be sorry to hear that he’s HI. 

George : 111 1 Alf ill 1 What’s wrong with him ? 

Mrs. Snapper nudges George violent Ij. 

Ellen speaks hurriedly. 

Ellen : Before you and Flo come, George, I was 
explaining to ’er Ladyship about poor Alfred’s bad leg. 

George : Bad leg ? 

Mrs. S. {framing at George) ; Yes, very bad — -’e’s 
been in ’orrible agony since Sunday. 

George : Where is ’e ? 

Ellen ; Upstairs in bed. 

George : I’ll pop up and see ’im. 

Ellen : He’s asleep now. 

Flo : ’Ow did ’e come to ’ave the haccident ? 

Mrs. S. {firmly and with great emphasis') : Cycling, 
Flo. He was cycling and ’e fell orf. 

Flo : I didn’t know ’e ’ad a cycle. 

Mrs. S. : ’E ’asn’t any more. 

Jane {rising) : Well, you will tell him how sorry we 
were not to have seen him, won’t you ? And I do hope 
he’ll soon be quite well again. Come along, Edward. 
We really must go now. 

Edward {rising) : All right, hlother. 

Ellen : It was so kind of you, ma’am, to come all 
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this "way to sec ms and to bring Fanny that lovely doll, 
and everything. Fanny, come and say good-bye to cr 
ladyship. 

Fankt piahes an ahorlwe effort at a curtsey. 

} Kalends down and kisses'? laxt-st. 

Jane: Good-bye, Fanny. (To Mrs. Snapper) 
Good-bye, Mrs. Snapper. {She shakes hands.) Good- 
bye. {She bows to Flo and George.) 

Flo : Pleased to ’ave made your acquaintance, I nt 
sure. 

Jane (to Ellen) : Good-bye, Ellen, it’s been 
delightful seeing you again, and to find you "well and 
happy. Don’t fail to tetnembet me to Bridges ; my 
husband and I truss you both still, it seems only yester- 
day that you were v?ith us. 

Ellen : We miss you, too, ma’am. 

Jane; Time changes many things, but it cant 
change old friends, can it ? 

Ellen (emotionally) ; No, ma’am. Oh, no, ma’am. 
Edward, who has been saying his good-bye to Mrs. 
Snapper and Flo and GEORGE,yo/nj Jane. 

Edward ; Good-bye, Ellen. Good luck. 

Ellen ; Good-bye, Master Edward. Thank you- 
for coming 

Jane and Edward are about to leave when the 
street door bursts open and : 

Bridges staggers into the room. He looks unkempt 
and unshaven, and is obviously drunk. 

There is a moment of horrible silence. 

Bridges sees Jane and Edward and pulls up short. 
Ellen (i« agonised tones) ; Oh, Alfred 1 
Bridges ; Ow I So that’s why you wash trying to 
get me out of the way 
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Mrs. S. : Alfred Bridges, be’ave yourself and take 
yer ’at orf. 

Bridges (bowing low to Jane) : Pleashed to see you 
again, milady. I’m shure — ^welcome to our ’ovel. (He 
limbes towards Jane.) 

Jane makes an instinctm movement away from 
Bridges. 

Bmdges drmvs himself up unsteadily. 

Ow 1 I shee — proud and ’aughty, are we 

Ellen (wildly) : Alfred, stop it I Stop it ! 

Jane (suddenly coming forward and taking both Ellen’s 
hands in hers) : Ellen — dear Ellen — ^I’m so very, very, 
sorry, and I quite understand. Please don’t be upset 
and let me come and see you again soon. 

Jane goes out with Edward. 

Again there is silence. 

Ellen bursts into hopeless sobbing. 

Mrs. S. : You drunken great brute ! 

Bridges : Shut yer mouth. You mind yours and 
I’ll nund mine. 

George : Look ’ere, ’ole man, you’d better come up 
and ’ave a lie down. (He fakes Bridges’ arml) 

Bridges (pushing George away) : Leave me alone. 
Lot of shnobs — that's wot — lot of bloody shnobs. I’m 
not good enough to be ’omc when the quality comes. 
Ow, no — ^we’ll see who’sh good enough. 

Ellen (wailing) : Oh, oh, oh ! I’ll never be able to 
raise me ’ead again — never — never 

Bridges : ’Oo give Fanny that doll ? ’Er noble 
ladyship ? 

Mrs. S. (stepping forward) : You let the child alone. 

Bridges (pushing Mrs. Snapper jo bard that she falls 
against the table) : I can buy me own child a doll, can’t 
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I ? Don’t vrant any bloody charity ’ere. (He snatches 
the doll from Fanny and pitches it into the firel) 

Fanny screams. 

Flo makes a dart at the fireplace and finally gets the 
doll out. 

Fanny continues to scream. 

Ellen goes for Bridges. 

Bridges hits Ellen. 

Flo and George grab Bridges and push him out 
of the room. 

Ellen, sobbing, takes Fanny in her arms. 

Mrs. Snapper sinks into a chair. 

Ellen : She -was right — she -was right. Time 

changes many things 

The lights fade. 


PART TWO: SCENE E 
Principals : Fanny, Flo. 

Scene : A. London street. The exterior of the public 
house — the bar parlour of which was the preceding scene — 
is down stags left. There is a street leading away into 
darkness up left, and another turning a comer up right. 
A wedge of bouses separates the two streets. There are 
people at mast of the windows of the bouses. Down 
stage right are more bouses. 

Tdie ; About lo p.m. Saturday, June \(sth, 1906. 

The centre of the stage is crowded with people and 
barrows lit by naphtha flares. There is another pub sp 
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ri^t from which comes the sound of a pemij-in-the-slot 
piano and the sound of singing and laughter. Everyone is 
moving about and talking. Women with caps and 
shawls and string bags are shopping at the booths. Some 
sailors come out of the left pub with two flashily-dressed 
girls and roll across to the pub opposite, into which they 
disappear. jA policeman walks through the crowd and 
goes off. A. German band assembles down stage left 
and begins to play, effectively drowning the noise of three 
Coster youths playing mouth-organs. A few Costers in 
pearlies start dancing, a ring is made round them, and 
people applaud andyellfrom the windows. A Salvation 
Army Band marches on right and proceeds to play and 
sing hymns, against the German band. A few people 
make a ring round them and begin singing. 

Fanny comes out of the pub left and begins to dance by 
herself. 

Some of the crowd laugh and those who are dancing stop 
and applaud her. A Coster darts forward and puts 
his pearly cap on Fanny’s head. 

Bridges comes reeling out of the pub — sees Fanny, 
and tries to grab bold of her. He is prevented by the 
crowd and 

Bridges is pushed off the stage up right. 

Suddenly from just where Bridges has gone there comes 
a shout and then an agonising- scream. The police- 
man runs across in the direction of the noise. All 
the crowd, scenting a street accident, surge off, including 
the German band. 

Exeunt crowd and German Band, 

Flo comes flying out of the pub and 
Flo disappears with the crowd. 

Fanny continues to dance in pool of light shed by a 
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slraf lamp, to ibt rathtr dismal musk of tht Salration 

Army. , 

Flo comes rushing back and hammers on the door oj 
the pub. 

Flo: Ellen I EUeat It’s Alfred— Vs been tun 
over — ’e’s dead. Ellen Ellen I 
Tht lights fade. 


PART TWO : SCENE m 

Principals : Edward (aged ai), Joe (aged 17), Ti^i 
Bateman, Douglas Finn, Lord Martlet 
(Chubby), Marion Christie, Netta Lake 
(pianist). Rose Darling (Ada in “ Mirabcllc ")» 
^NNiE Crawsmat, Daisy Devon. 

Scene: Private room in a popular iLondon restaurant. A 
stpper table set for ten is an one side of the stage. 
There is a sofa at the back and another down stage right, 
and an upright piano. 

Time : About i a.m. Wednesday, March lotb, 1905. 

Bjiund the table are stated Edward liwenty-one), 
Tim Bateman, Douglas Finn, Marion Christie, 
Netta Lake, and Rose Darling. 

On the sofa up stags in a more or less amorous attitude 
are seated Lord Martlet (Chubby) and Daisy 
Devon. 

On the down stage sofa is seated Joe {aged seventeen) 
with Connie Crawshay, a very fat blonde. 
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Evetjoiie is vety gay. They are all in evening dress. 
The men in white ties and the women elaborately and 
slightly theatrically fashionable. 

Joe is obviously the youngest present and appears well 
on the way to being very drunk. 

Rose {rising, with a glass of champagne in her hand) : I 
want to propose a toast — to our host I 

Evertone : Hear, heat 1 (Etc.) 

Marion : A lovely little toastie to our lovely little 
hostie. 

Rose : Health, wealth and happiness to our Eddie 1 

Everyone (repeating) : Health, wealth and happi- 
ness I Eddie ! (Etc.) 

They clink glasses. 

Connie (to Joe) : Here, sit up. They’re drinking 
your brother’s health. 

Joe (rising unsteadily ) : Hear, hear — a thousand 
times hear, hear 1 

They all sing “ Eor he's a jolly good fellow," which 
tails off into cries for “ speech." 

Edward (risinff) : Ladies and gentlemen 

Joe (loudly) : Hurray 1 

Edward ; Shut up, Joe. 

Joe : I won’t shut up. Connie agrees with me, 
don’t you, Connie ? 

Connie : Yes, dear, completely, dear. Shut up, 
dear. 

J OE : Good old Connie. (He subsides on Connie’s lap.) 

Edward (continuing) : First of all, in response to your 
charming toast, I want to apologise for the presence 
here to-night of my scrubby little brother Joe. 

Haugbter. 
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Joe : Here — say 1 

Gdnnie pNfs her band over Joe’s mouth. 

Edward : He is a crawling, loathsome little 
creature, as you see, and he really ought not to be here at 
ail, but in his little cot at Eton. I felt, however, that as 
his elder brother, it was my duty to show him how 
grown-up people behave. Bring him over here, 
Connie — he must be christened in Clicquot. 

Connie : He’s almost confirmed in it already. 

Connie drags Joe over to the table where, pro- 
testing loudly, be is anointed by Edward with 
champagne. 

Joe : I must speak now. I want to speak. 

Connie : Let him speak, dear, he’s having a lovely 
time. 

Joe : Ladies and gentlemen — have always looked 
up to my elder brother Edward. He has always been 
my ideal of what a great big gas-bag should be, and I 
take this opporturuty of asking Connie to marry me. 

'Laughter, 

Connie ; Oh, isn’ t he sweet I 
Rose : You can’t have Connie, Joe, she’s married 
already ; you’d better choose me. I’m a widow. 

Everybody chants “ The Aieny 'Widow ” walt^for a 
moment, 

Joe ; But I love Coimie. 

Connie ; Very well, dear, come back to the sofa, 
dear. {She leads Joe hackA) 

Edward {to Lord IvIarteet) ; Chubby, come out of 
that corner, you’ve been there long enough. 

Daisy {coming dowii)-. Quite long enough. This 
takes me back to the old days of private hansoms. {She 
fans herself Give me a drink, somebody. 
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Marion {gloomilj) ; I was once sick in a private 
hansom. 

Rose : That must have been lovely, dear ; tell us 
about it. 

Marion : Well, it was the two hundredth per- 
formance of “ Floradora.” 

Rose : By God, she’s going to I 

Marion : And they suddenly put me in the sextette 
without a rehearsal, and I suppose the excitement went 
to my stomach. 

Rose : I was in “ Mirabelle ” then, with poor old 
Laura Marsden. 

Edward : “ Mirabelle ” I I was taken to see that. 
Mother was there on Mafeking night. She took me a 
few weeks later to a matinee. 

Marion : Taken to see it, were you 1 That dates us 
a bit. 

Edward : I remember now. You were Ada 

Rose : Yes, I was Ada. 

Marion : And Laura Marsden was Mirabelle, and 
Mikey Banks was Tom. What a cast that was ! 

Tim : What happened to Laura Marsden ? 

Rose: Shedied. (She makes a significant drinkinggesture.') 

Tim : Oh, I see. 

Rose : Nine years ago. Give me another drink, or 
I shall get reminiscent like h'larion. 

NETTAgosJ over to the piano and starts thumping the 
Mirabelle rvalte^. 

Oh, shut up 1 

Edward ; Sing it. Rose. 

Rose : I can’t — ^haven’t got any voice. 

Everyone ; Come on. Rose — sing it. Come on, 
you’re among friends. 
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Rose : I can’t sing it like Laura used to. {Shi sings 
the refrain of the rvalte^, occasionally forgetting a mrd or fttoi) 
^Everybody applauds. 

Marion ; They do take you back, don’t they, those 
old tunes. 

Netta strikes up " Keep off the Grass.” 

The girls sing it together. 

None of the men are really old enough to remember it. 
Chubby : Play something -we all know. 

Netta starts “ hdary ” from “ hAsss Gibbs.” 
Everyone joins in. They all go into “ The Merry 
Widoni ” wallop and sing it lustily as 
The lights fade. 


PART TWO: SCENE IV 

Principals: Jane, Robert, Joe, Margaret, Eixen, 
Fanny, Mrs, Snapper, Flo, George, ist WoiiAN, 
zND Woman, Uncle George, Uncle Dick.. 

Scene : The beach of a popular seaside resort. 

Time : About 6 p.m. Monday, fuly z^th, 1910. 

The Parade runs along the back about lo feet above 
stage level. Down stage left a bandstand on the same 
level as the Parade juts out on to the beach. On the right 
the high supports of a swimming enclosure. 

There are bathing machines and huts and deck chairs — 
in fact all the paraphernalia of a popular seaside town 
in July. 

The beach is crowded with people, some paddling, 
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some plaj’iiig games, and a lot clustered round an open-air 
stage, listening to Uncle George’s concert party. 

The Concert Party consists of six men : Uncle 
Dick, Uncle Bob, Uncle Harry, Uncle Jim, 
Uncle Jack and Uncle George himself They are 
all dressed in straw hats, coloured blockers and rather 
grubby white flannel trousers. 

People are constantly passing to and fro along the 
Parade, and leaning on the railing, looking down on to the 
beach. 

When the curtain rises Uncle George is sinfftig 
“ Put a little bit away for a rainy day." He flnishes 
with a g-eat flourish, then steps fonvard. 

Uncle George : Ladies and gendemen and kiddies 
— am very happy to announce that the winner of this 
week’s Song and Dance Compeddon is litde Miss 
Fanny Bridges. 

Everyone applauds. 

And it gives me great pleasure to present her with this 
handsome prize as a souvenir of Uncle George and 
his merry men. Come on up, my dear. 

Ellen (;/; blac^ hoists Fanny up from the front 
row. 

Fanny is hoisted up by Ellen. She is wearing a 
white dress with a black sash. 

Uncle George kisses Fanny and presents her 
with a box of chocolates. 

The audience clap and one little girl is led away 
yelling, apparently an unsuccessful competitor. 

Uncle George : And now, to conclude this pro- 
gramme Uncle Dick will sing “ Take me back to York- 
shire.” 
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Uncle Dick rises and sings. 

All the rest join in the choms, and then, after 
perfimctorj applause, the crowd round the booth disperses. 

Uncle George and his Merry Men pack up 
their props and disappear in due course up the steps on to 
the Parade. 

Exeunt Uncle George and his Merry Men. 
Ellen and Fanny walk across the beach with Mrs. 
Snapper, Flo and George. Tiyi meet Margaret 
Harris, Jane and Joe. 

Jane ; Why, it can’t be — ^Ellen — ^what a surprise ! 
They shake hands. 

Ellen : Oh, Ma’am — I’d no idea — fancy you being 
here I 

Jane : Margaret, Joe, you remember Ellen, don’t 
you? 

Margaret {shaking hands) : Of course 1 yes — .hotp 
do you do, Ellen ? 

Joe: HuUo.EUen. 

Ellen : You remember mother — ^Mrs. Snapper — 
and Flo and George, my cousins by marriage ? 

Jane : Yes, indeed. 

Mrs. S. : Delighted, I’m sure. 

Everyone shakes hands and talks politely. 

Ellen : Well, Master Joe, ’ow you ’ave grown. 
Quite the young man about town 1 How’s Master 
Edward ? 

Joe : He’s here. He and Edith have been to a 
concert on the pier. They’ll be along soon. 

Ellen [to Jane) : 1 got your letter, ma’am, when 
my Alfred died ; it was kind of you to write. 

Jane : How is your business going ? 

Ellen : Oh, very well, really. I’ve managed to 
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save quite a bit one vray and another, and now I've 
closed the ’ole place for a month so as to give Fanny a 
holiday. She goes to dancing school now. She’s going 
on the stage. 

Margaret ; Surely she’s very young. 

Mrs. S. : She’s set on it — ^plain set on it. 

Robert comes down on to the beach. He has grey 
hair now and looks very distinguished. 

Robert : Jane — there you are — Why, Ellen ! (H? 
shakes hands.) 

All the introductions start all over again. 

Two elderly women pass in front of them, talking. 

1ST Woman ; She went on board the ship dressed as a 
boy, and that’s how the Captain recognised them. 

2ND Woman : ’Er ’air probably come down rmder 
’er cap. 

isr Wojian; I don’t know ’ow she managed at 
meals. She couldn’t wear ’er cap then. 

2ND Woman : It’s Mrs. Crippen that gets on tny 
mind, poor dear, being all chopped up into little tiny 
pieces 

Thy pass on and up the steps. 

Meanwhile the Marryots and Ellen are parting 
company. 

Elusn : It’s been lovely seeing you again, ma’am, 
and you, too, Mrs. Harris. I expect your Edith has 
grown into a great big girl by now. I remember her 
when she was ever so small. (To Robert.) Good- 
bye, sir — ^good-bye. Master Joe. 

Robert : Good-bye, Ellen. 

Joe : Good-bye. 

Jane ; You must come and see us one day — bring 
Fanny to tea. 
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Edv?aed : Darling, there ore different sorts of 
happiness. 

Edith : This is the best sort. 

Edward (kissing her) : Sweetheart 1 
Edith: Don’t darling, we don’t want any more 
of the stewards to know we’re on our honeymoon. 

Edward : Why not ? It gives them so much 
vicarious pleasure. Most of them have forgotten what 
it was like. 

Edith : Are all honeymoons like this ? 

Edward (firmly) : Exactly. 

Edith : Oh, Edward — ^that’s rather disheartening, 
isn’t it ? I do so want this to be unique. 

Edward ; It is, for us. 

Edith : Did you ever think when we were children, 
going to the pantomime, and going to the Zoo, and 
playing soldiers, that we should ever be married ? 
Edward : Of course I didn’t. 

Edith : Was I nice as a child ? 

Edward : Horrible 1 

Edith : So were you, and so was Joe — ^vile. You 
always used to take sides against me. 

Edward : And yet we all liked one another 
really. 

Edith : I t hink 1 liked Joe better than you, but 
then he was younger and easier to manage. Dear 
Joe, he was awfully funny at the wedding, wasn’t 
he ? 

Edward ; Ribald little beast I 
Edith ; He has no reverence,rmafraid. 

Edward ; Absolutely none. 

Edith : He’s passing gallantly through the chorus- 
girl phase now, isn’t he ? 
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Edward : Gallantly but not quickly. 

Edith : Well, darling, you took your time over it. 

Edward : Now then, Edith 

Edith ; You had several affairs before you married 
me, didn’t you ? 

Edward : Light of my life, shut up 1 

Edith ; You’d be awfully cross if I had, wouldn’t 
you ? 

Edward : Had what ? 

Edith : Affairs — love affairs — before you. 

Edward : Did you ? 

Edith : Hundreds. 

Edward ; Liar I 

Edith ; I rather wish I had, really. Perhaps I 
should have learnt some tricks to hold you with when 
you begin to get tired of me. 

Edward : I never shall, tricks or no tricks. 

Edith : Yes, you will one day. You’re bound to ; 
people always do. This complete loveliness that we 
feel together now will fade, so many years and the gilt 
wears off the gingerbread, and just the same as the 
stewards, we shall have forgotten what it was like. 

Edward (seriously) ; Answer me one thing, truly, 
dearest. Have you ever seen gingerbread with gilt on 
it? 

Edith : Never ! 

Edward ; Then the whole argument is disposed of. 
Anyhow, look at father and mother ; they’re perfectly 
happy and devoted, and they always have been. 

Edith : They had a better chance at the beginning. 
Things weren’t changing so swiftly; life wasn’t so 
restless. 

Edward : How long do j^ou give us ? 
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Edith ; I don’t kno-w — and Edward — {she imis io 
him) I don’t care. This is our moment — complete and 
heavenly. I’m not afraid of anything. This is out 
own, for ever, 

Edward takes Edith /h his arms and kisses her. 

Edward ; Do you think a nice warming glass of 
sherry would make it any more heavenly ? 

Edith : You have no soul, darling, but I’m very 
attached to you. Come on 

Edith fakes up her doak n-hich has been banging 
over ihe rail, and fbej walk away. The cloak has been 
covering a life-belt, and when it is witbdrenvn the words 
" S.S. litanic ” can be seen in black letters on the white. 

The lights fade into complete dorkr.ess, but the letters 
remain glowing as 

The orchestra plays very softly and tragically “ Nearer 
My God to Thee." 


PART TWO: SCENE VI 

Principals: Jake, Robert, Joe, Margaret. 

Scene : The drawing-room of a London Imise. Tlx room 
is dark ; the blinds are down over the windows. 

Time ; About n.i6 p.m. Tuesday, August ayh, 1914. 

There is the sound of voices outside. 

Enter Jane and Margaret, both in travelling 
clothes. 

Jane turns on the lights and the room is seen io be 
Bnsbroudsd iti dust-sbeefs. 
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Jane (shuddering) : Why is it that a house that’s been 
shut up for a little while feels so awful ? (She goes to the 
windows, pulls up the Minds, and opens the windows widel) 
There ! That’s better. It’s stifling. 

Margaret (taking off her hat and coat) : That was 
definitely the most uncomfortable journey I’ve ever 
experienced. 

Joe rushes in. He still has his hat and coat on. 

Joe : Mum, have you got any change ? Father and 
I have both run out. 

Margaret : I have — here — (she ftwiMes in her bag.) 
How much d’you want ? 

Joe : Four bob. 

Margaret ; There’s half-a-crown and two shillings. 

Joe ; Thanks, Aunt Margaret. 

Joe goes out again. 

Jane : Help me vuth these dust-sheets, Margaret. 
Put them anywhere. We’ll get a char in to-morrow to 
clean up. 

Tbej proceed to pull the dust-sheets off the furniture. 

I shall never go on a holiday again, ever. It’s horrid 
when you’re there, and much worse when you come 
back. 

Margaret : Still it’s better to be here in London if 
anything’s going to happen. 

Jane ; It’s going to happen all right. I’m afraid 
there’s no doubt about it, now. 

Margaret (glancing out of the window) : There seem 
to be lots more people in the streets than usual — ^where 
on earth do they all come from ? 

Joe comes in, this time without his hat and coat. 

Joe : Well, that’s that ! 

Jane : Where’s father ? 
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J OE : Groping about in tbe wine cellar like an angry 
old beetle. He says strong drink is essential in a crisis. 

Jane : We must have something to eat, too. I 
wonder if there is anything. 

Joe ; There’s a strong bit of cold tongue in the 
larder. I just put ray head in and it sang the Mar- 
seillaise. 

Jane ; There must be some biscuits, or something. 
jANEgofi o!/f hurriedly . 

Joe {to Margaret) : Qgarette ? (He offers her his 
case.) 

Margaret (taking one) : Thank you, Joe. 

Joe (lighting them) ; TTiis is pretty thrilling, isn’t it ? 
Margaret : Yes, I suppose so. I must really go 
and help Jane. 

Margaret runs out, almost colliding with 
Robert, who is entering with two bottles and some 
glasses. 

Robert : 1 could only find hock and port, and port’s 
fat too heavy at this time of night ; so we’ll have to 
dimk to the downfall of Germany in their own danmed 
wine. 

Joe ; 1 rather like Germans, don’t you. Father ? 
Robert ; Enormously. Move these things off the 
table, and help me open the bottles. 

Joe (^oing so) : Got a corkscrew ? 

Robert : In my left pocket. 

Joe groper for the corkscrew while 
Robert pA/r the bottles and glasses on the table. 

Joe (wrestling with a bottle) : If there is a war, how 

long do you think it will last ? 

Robert ; Three months, at the outside. 

Joe : I suppose we shall win, shan’t we ? 
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Robert : Yes — shall win. 

Joe (JjopefuUJ) : Maybe it will last sis months. 

Robert : Leaving everytliing else aside, that would 
be economically quite impossible. Have you any idea 
of what a war costs, Joe, in actual money ? 

Job : Hell of a lot, I should think. 

Robert : You’re quite right. And the Germans 
can afford it even less than we can. And then there’s 
Russia. 

Joe : Good old Russia 1 

Robert : And France and Italy and America. 

Joe : And Japan and China and Finland — ^why, by 
God 1 we’ve got ’em licked before we start. 

Robert : Don’t be silly, Joe. 

Joe : Are you glad you left the Army, Father, or 
sorry ? 

Robert : Absolutely delighted. 

Joe : Will you go back again ? 

Robert : I expect so. 

Joe ; How will you feel about that ? 

Robert ; Absolutely delighted. 

Joe -. I suppose I shall have to do something about 
it, too. 

Robert : Do you want to ? 

Joe : Terribly. 

Robert : Why ? 

Joe ; I don’t know. It’s — it’s sort of exciting, 
isn’t it ? 

Robert : Yes, but don’t set your hopes too high, 
Joey — ^it takes a lot of training to make a soldier. It 
will all be over before you get far. 

Joe : I wish Edward hadn’t been drowned, we 
could have started off together. 
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Robert {after a slight pause)-. Don’t be too im- 
pulsive and patriotic and dashing, Joey. Think 

o your Mother. Think of me, too, you’re all ■we’ve 

got left. ^ 

down the hottle he is holding 

Robert goes out on to balcoi^'. 

Joe stands staring after Robert thoughtfully. 

JANE enters carrying a tray. 

phtT^^^'^ >//oa'w.g Jane, with some 

fo'^nd some potted meat and biscuits 

bad.^ doesn’t look too 

obie« -^T looks I 

QDject to. It s Its personality. 

]ozputs the tray on the table. 

A newsboy runs by outside shouting. 

frotT^Trom“^^ Cindies hurriedly 

wMnl Margaret stand stock still, 

Robert retunis with the paper 

Margaret; Listcn-Usten 1 

away comes the sound ofcheerino 

— 4 . 

Jane sinks down on a chair. 

liob isn’t it ? 

J • Dont look s.ad. mum. It won’t last long ; 
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Father says it can’t possibly ; and it’s terribly exciting. 

Jane f I didn’t mean to look sad ; I feel rather tired. 

Joe Jane a glass of mne) ; Here, mum dear — 

have a nice sozzle. We ought all to get drunk really, 
and go roaring about the streets 

Jane : Edward missed this, anyhow. At least he 
died when he was happy, before the world broke over 
his head. 

Robert : Don’t take that view, dearest, it’s foolish. 
We’ve had wars before without the world breaking. 

Jane : My world isn’t very big. 

A. group of people pass along under the balcony 
lauding and cheering. Some of them start singing the 
Marseillaise and the others dram them with Bade 
Britannia. 

Jane gets up suddenly. 

Jane : Drink to the war, then, if you want to. 
I’m not going to. I can’t I Rule Britannia I Send 
us victorious, happy and glorious I Drink, Joey, 
you’re only a baby, still, but you’re old enough for 
war. Drink like the Germans are drinking, to Victory 
and Defeat, and stupid, tragic sorrow. But leave me 
out of it, please 1 

Jane goes abruptly from the room. 

The lights fade. 


PART TWO: SCENE VII 

Above the proscenium 1914 ^ows in lights. It changes to 
191J-1916, 1917 and 1918. Meanwhile, soldiers 
march uphill endlessly. Out of darkness into darkness. 
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Sometimes they sing gay songs, sometimes they whistle, 
sometimes they march silently, biet the sound of their 
tramping feet is unceasing. Below, the vision of them 
brightly-dressed, energetic women appear in pools of 
light, sinff’ng stirring recruiting songs — “ Sunday I walk 
out with a soldier f “ We don’t want to lose you,” etc., 
etc. With 1918 they fade away, as also does the vision of 
the soldiers, alibougb the soldiers can still be beard very 
far off, marching and singing their songs. 


PART TWO I SCENE Vin 
Principals : Joe, Fanny. 

Scene : A restaurant. 

TntE : About 7.50 p.m. Tuesday, October zznd, 1918. 

Joe and Fanny are seated at a table ; they have just 
finished dinner. 

Joe is in officer’s uniform. 

Fanny is in veiy charming day clothes. She is now 
nineteen and extremely attractive. 

Joe (pouring some cbampagiie into Fanny’s glass) : 
I-kve some more. 

Fanny : Darling, I shall be tight. You don’t want 
me to fall down during my first number, do you ? 

Joe; How much do you love me ? 

Fanny ; Now, then, dear, we’ve had all this out 
before, 

Joe : V, ill you send me a telegram to Dover ? 
F.vnny : Of course 1 will. I promised, didn’t 1 ? 
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Joe ; Once you get into the theatre, with all those 
changes, you might forget. 

Fanny : I’ll send Maggie out with it. 

Joe : Dear old Maggie. Say good-bye to her for 
me, won’t you ? 

Fanny : Aren’t you coming down to talk to me 
whUe I make up ? 

Joe : No, I promised to go home. Mother’s 
waiting for me. 

Fanny : I shall have to give it to you now, then. 

Joe: What? 

Fanny : Just a little something I had made for you. 

Joe : Oh, Fanny — what is it ? 

Fanny : Hold on a minute, dear. It’s in my bag. 
She searches w her bag and produces a small packet, 
Here — ^with my love. 

Joe {opening it) : Oh, it’s lovely. 

Fanny ; It’s nothing really. Just a little souvenir 
•of all the fun we’ve had. 

Joe : You are a darling ! 

Fanny {grabbing it from Joe) : Here, silly, you’ve 
missed the whole point. It opens — there, 

Fanny opens the little locket and discloses a minute 
photograph of herself. 

Joe {taking it) : It will be with me always, to the end 
of my days. 

Fanny : You won’t want it that long. 

Joe ; I almost wish I didn’t love you quite so 
awfully. It makes going back much worse. 

Fanny : I shall miss you dreadfully. 

Joe : It has been fun, hasn’t it ? 

Fanny : Lovely. 

Joe : You don’t regret it — any of it ? 
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Faknt ; Kot a moiacnc o£ it. 

Joe: Hov Vv'onderful you are. Do you leally love 
me, I leoader, deep doum inside, I mean ? 

Faxky : Yes, I think so. 

Joe : Enough to marry me ? 

FA>oor : Y'es, but I -wouldn’t. 

Joe : 'Why not ? 

: It would be too difficult. We shouldn t 
be happy married. Your Mother wouldn’t like it. 
Joe: She'd be all right. 

FAtotY : Don’t let’s talk about it no-w. Let’s wait 
until you come back. 

Joe: Very well. 

Thtn is siUr.n for a rsorssr.t. 

Fasxy puts tir band on Joe’s asross ibt table. 

Fakky ; Listen, dear. 1 love you and you love me, 
and I've got to go now or I shall be late ; and you’ve 
got to go, too, but I’m not going to say good-bye. 
Wc'vt had fun, grand fiin, and I don’t -want you to 
forget me, that’s w-hy 1 gave you the locket. Please 
keept it dost to you, Joey — darling Joey. 

FAjtNY IOCS as 

Tie lights fade. 


PART TWO t SCniN'E IX 
p/f'.-ku/jf J.\e.T., Joe. 

Scti.?n : riCi.a^ station, ataSi^n is fsrj^ a*ui Tsry 

d; -fj !i: co asccs.-^/ ef eu- raiJe. Tit sUht kirrier ran 
ir dasn-ts end Icj-cnJ it, th bark cj a train. 
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Just above the barrier a lamp shines downwards partially 
illuminating a recruiting poster. On the right is an 
empty platform, but there are people moving about on it, 
and several Yded Cross orderlies and nurses. There is a 
crowd of people, mostly women, clustered around the left 
barrier — occasionally a door in the train opens and a 
shaft of light falls on to the platform. 

Time : About wp.m. Tuesday, October zznd, 1918. 

A crowd of soldiers comes on from the left, wearingfull 
equipment. They are greeted by some of the women. 
Presently a Sergeant enters, and after their good-byes 
have been said, the Sergeant gets them in line and 
marches them through on to the platform, where they can 
be seen getting into the train. 

Jane and Joe come on from the left. 

Joe {breathlessly ) : Wliew : I thought we were 
going to miss it, didn’t you, mum ? 

Jarte ; Yes. 

Joe ; Not much time for long good-byes, dading. 

Jane : I know. I’m glad, really — aren’t you ? 

Joe : Yes. I never know what to say. 

Jane : I’m almost hardened to it by now. This has 
happened so often. 

Joe : Dearest mum, you are marvellous. You 
never make a fuss. 

Jane: Don’t be too sweet to me, Joey, I don’t 
want to disgrace you, to behave badly. 

Joe : You couldn’t behave badly. 

Jane : How furmy 1 Do you know that Robert 
said that to me years and years ago. I must be very dull 
and ummaginativc to be so reserved. It was the Boer 
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War, then. This is very, very different. 

A whisth blom. 

Joe takes Jane in his arms. 

Joe : Good-bye, darling. 

Jane ; Good-bye, darling — ^take care of yourself. 

Joe rushes through the barrier and jumps into the 
train just as it starts to move. 

Jane stands under the lamp looking after him. 

Two or three of the women at the barrier burst into 
loud sobbing, some soldiers in the train start sinffng. .A 
bigsteaminglocomotive comes slowly to a standstill at the 
right band platform. Almost immediately Rf(/ Cross 
Orderlies begin to walk off the platform carrying 
wounded men on stretchers. 

Jane stands watching them ; her face is quite ex- 
pressionless. Then with a trembling hand she takes a 
cigarette out of her bag and lights it. 

The lights fade. 


PART TWO; SCENE X 

Principals : Jane, Ellen, Gladys (A parlourmaid). 

Scene: The drawing-room of a Condon bouse. The 
decoration of the room has changed slightly with the 
years, hut not to any marked extent. It looks very 
much the same as it has always looked. 

Time : About ii a.m. Monday, November iitb, 1918. 

As the lights go ip on the scene, a Parlourmaid 
shows Ellen into the room. Ellen has certainly 
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changed with the years. She is very well dressed, 
almost smart, 

Gladys : Her Ladyship will be down in a moment, 
madam. 

Ellen : Thanks. 

GliVdys goes out. 

Ellen wanders about the room. There is a photo- 
graph of Edward on the table, and also one of Joe. 
She looks at them both and sighs. 

J ANE enters. She is dressed in street clothes. 

Jane : Ellen ! Gladys said Mrs. Bridges, but I 
couldn’t believe it was you. 

Ellen : I just thought I’d call. It’s rather im- 
portant, as a matter of fact. 

Jane : Do sit down. I’m delighted to see you 
again. 

Ellen : Thanks. {She sits down.) 

Jane : How’s Fanny ? 

Ellen : Oh, very well. She’s in “ Over the 
Moon,” now, you know. 

Jane : Yes. I went the other night. She was 
splendid, I felt very proud to know her. 

Ellen : It’s about her I’ve come to see you, really. 

Jane: Oh! Well? 

Ellen : It’s — ^it’s — er — ^rather difficult. 

Jane: What is it? What on earth is the matter ? 

Ellen : About her and Master — ^her and Joe. 

Jane : Joe ? 

Ellen : Yes. They’ve been — well — er — ^to put it 
frankly, if you know what I mean, they’ve been having 
an affair. 

Jane : My Joe ? 

Ellen : Yes — your Joe. His last two leaves he 
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speat a lot of time vritli Fanny. 

Jane {slowly) ; Oh, I see. 

Eeeen : I ■wouldn’t have come to see you about tt at 
all, only 1 think Fanny’s very upset about it, and aow 
that the -war’s over — ot almost over, that is — and he 11 

be coming home — I thought 

Jane {coldly) : What did you think ? 

Ellen ; Well, I thought they ought to get marded. 
Jane : Does Fanny -want to marry him ? 

Ellen : ISio — er — not exactly. That is — I ha'Ven’t 
talked about it to her. She doesn’t kno'W I kno'W. 

Jake ; Ho-w do you know ? 

Ellen ; I found a letter from him 

Jane : And you read it ? 

Ellen : Yes — it’s here. I’ve brought it vnth roe. 
{S be fumbles in her bag.) 

Jake; I don’t -wish to see it, thank you. 

Ellen ; I only brought it because 

J.ANE {anting Ellen short) ; Is Fanny in any sort of 
trouble ? 

Ellen : Oh, no. Nothing like that. 

Jane {rising) : Then I think -we’d better Ica.ve it 
until Joe comes home. Then he and Fanny can decide 
what they -wish to do. 

Ellen {also rising) : 1 — I didn’t mean to upset 
you, 

Jane : I’m not in the least upset. 

Ellen ; It’s been on my mind — ^it’s been wotrying 
me to death. 

Jane : 1 think you should have spoken to Fanny 
before you came to me. I never interfere with my 
son’s affairs. 

Ellen ; Well, I’m sure I’m very sorry. 
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Jane ; Please don’t let’s discuss it any further. 
Good-bye, Ellen. 

Ellen : I suppose you imagine my daughter isn’t 
good enough to marry your son ; if that’s the case I can 
assure you you’re very much mistaken. Fanny’s 
received everywhere ; she knows all the best people. 

Jane : How nice for her ; I wish I did. 

Ellen : Things aren’t what they used to be, you 
know — ^it’s all changing. 

Jane : Yes, I see it is. 

Ellen : Fanny’s at the top of the tree now ; she’s 
having the most wonderful offers. 

Jane ; Oh, Ellen I 

Ellen ; V^at is it ? 

Jane : I’m so very, very sorry. 

Ellen : I don’t know what you mean. 

Jane : Yes, you do — ^inside, you must. Some- 
thing seems to have gone out of all of us, and I’m not 
sure I like what’s left. Good-bye, Ellen. 

Gladys enters with a tekffani. 

Jane takes telegram. 

Excuse me, will you. {She opens it and reads it, and then 
says in a dead voice.) There’s no answer, Gladys. 

Gladys {excitedly) : It’s all over milady — ^it’s eleven 
o’clock — ^the maroons are going off. 

Jane ; Thank you, Gladys, that will do. 

Gladys : Yes, milady. 

Gladys goes out. 

Jane stands bolding the telegram. She swajs 
slightly. 

Ellen : What is it ? What’s happened ? Oh, 
my God 1 

Jane: You needn’t worry about Farmy and Joe 
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any mote, Ellen, i Ic won’t be able to come b.ick after 
all because he’s dead. {Sh mw/phs up erJ Jails to tu 

ground.) . 

Maroons ton be Iptard hi tht distaiire and people 

cbeertng. 

The lights fade. 


PART TWO : SCENE XI 

Principal: jAien. 

Scene ; Trafalgar Square. 

Time : tip.m. Monday, November nth, 1918. 

Pefore the scene begins Jane appears far up stage its a 
pool of light. Her hot has been pushed ots to one side, 
her clothes look dishevelled, and her handbag hangs on her 
arm wide open. Twined round her neck and over her hat 
are coloured paper streamers. She holds in her left band 
a large painted wooden rattle, in her right hassd a red, 
white and blue paper squeaker. Her face is dead white 
and quite devoid of expression. 

The lights go sip. 

Jane can be seen threading her way like a sleeps- 
walher through dense crowds of cheering, jelling people. 
They push her and jostle her. One man blows a long 
squeaking paper tongue into her face. There is a motor 
bus festooned with people and a Ro//j Rqyce and one or 
two taxis and a hansom cab, all equally burdened with 
screaming humanity. They move at a snail's pace. 
Jane finally arrives down stage under a lamp-post in the 
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centre. She stands there cheering wildly, with the tears 
rolling down her face. The lights dim and the yelling 
crowds Jade away. Jane is left, still cheering and 
occasionally brandishing the rattle and blowing the 
squaker. But she can't be heard at all because the full 
strength of the orchestra is flaying “ Land of Hope and 
Glory.” 


END OF PART II 



PART THREE: SCENE I 

Principals: Ronnnr, Jakh, MAnGAunr. 

Scene : Drctring-raotn of c IjirJon bouse. 

Time : 11.45 Tuesday, December ^sst, 19*9. 

Margaret and Jane, both old u'onen, are sifftt’S 
by the fire. Margaret is very made up, vitb 
hair. ] /.avis hair is white. IsIakcksvcu: is weariPS “ 
coloured evening gown. Jane is in black. 

Margaret : 1 assure you lie’s the most marrcllous 
man I’ve ever met. I’d never go to another doctor in 
the xjTQcld. He. bas the most ■WQO.dei&il touch — he s 
completely cured me, and anyhow the hotel is dit'ife- 
It’s really more a Hydro really, although, thank God, 
not in the English sense. You can cat what you lihe 

and do what you like 

Jane : And what do you like ? 

Margaret {laughing) : Enjoying myself. 

Jane : And you do. 

Margaret : Certainly 1 do. 

Jane: Good I 

hlARGARET : Jane, dear, you really arc hope- 
less. 

Jake : I refuse to be jostled, Margaret. I’m 
perfectly comfortable where I am, without going 
gallivanting about the Continent taking cures for 
ailments I haven’t got. 
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IvIargaret : How do you know you haven’t got 
any ailments ? 

Jane : Because I’m sane and active, and as strong 
as a horse. So is Robert. We’ve both outstayed our 
welcome, that’s the only thing that’s wrong with us. 

Margaret : I don’t see any sense in sitting waiting 
for the grave. 

Jane : I’m not waiting for anything. I have a 
perfectly good time. You’re not the only one who 
enjoys yourself. I go to the Opera. I go to theatres, I 
go to the Zoo, and, I must say, so far I’ve found the 
Zoo infinitely the most entertaining. 

Margaret : Dearest Jane — you really are amazingl 

Robert enters. His hair is also white, but be is 
otherwise bate and hearty. 

Robert ; It’s nearly time. 

htARGARET : Good heavcns, I must fly. I wouldn’t 
interfere Avith your little ritual for the world. 

Jane : You wouldn’t interfere — you’re an old 
friend. i 

Margaret {kissing Jane) : That’s very sweet, 
Jane, but all the same I must go. I promised I’d be 
at the Embassy at eleven-thirty. Good night, dear. 
Good night, Robert. No, don’t see me down — ^the 
car’s outside, isn’t it ? 

Robert : Yes, it’s been there for a long while. 

Margaret : Happy New Year to you both. Re- 
member you’re both dining with me on Thursday. 

Robert : Good night, Margaret — same to you. 

hlARGARETgOW OUt. 

Robert goes ever to Jane. 

Did Franklin bring the champagne up ? 

Jane : Yes, it’s by the table. 
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CAVALCADE 


SCENE 2 


Robert fills the glasses. 

Meann>hik the chimes and sirens are beginning 
outside. 

Jane {holding up her glass') : First of all, my dear, I 
drink to you. Loyal and loving always. {She drinks.) 
Now, then, let’s couple the Future of England with the 
past of England. The glories and victories and 
triumphs that are over, and the sorrows that are over, 
too. Let’s drink to our sons who made part of the 
pattern and to our hearts that died with them. Let’s 
drink to the spirit of gallantry and courage that made a 
strange Heaven out of unbelievable Hell, and let’s drink 
to the hope that one day this country of ours, which we 
love so much, will find dignity and greatness and peace 
again. 

They both lift their glasses and drink as 

The lights fade. 


PART THREE : SCENE II 

Principals : Robert, Jane, Fanny, ^Margaret, Eeeen, 
Full Company. 

Scene ; Night Club. 

Time : Evening — 1930. 

This Scene begins with a night club in which Fanny 
is siiiffng, seated on a piano. The decoration is angular 
and strange, and the song she is singing is oddly dis- 
cordant. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY BLUES 

VERSE 

Why is it that civilised humanity 
Must make the world so wrong ? 

In this hurly burly of insanity 
Your dreams cannot last long. 

We’ve reached a headline — 

The Press headline — every sorrow. 

Blues value is News value to-morrow. 

REFRAIN 

Blues, Twentieth Century Blues, arc getting me down. 
Who’s escaped those weary Twentieth Century Blues. 
Why, if there’s a God in the sky, why shouldn’t he grin ? 
High above this dreary Twentieth Century din. 

In this strange illusion. 

Chaos and confusion. 

People seem to lose their way. 

What is there to strive for. 

Love or keep alive for ? Say — 

Hey, hey, call it a day. 

Blues, nothing to win or to lose. 

It’s getting me down. 

Blues, I’ve got those weary Twentieth Century Blues. 

When the song is finished, people rise from table 
and dance without apparently any particular enjoy- 
ment ; it is the dull dancing of habit. The lights 
fade away from everything but the dancers, who appear 
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to be rising in the air. They disappear and down 
stage left, six “ incurables ” in blue hospital uniform 
are sitting making baskets. They disappear and 
Fanny is seen singing her song for a moment, then far 
away up stage a band is seen playing wildly. Then 
down stage Jane and Robert standing with glasses of 
champagne held aloft, then Eeeen sitting in front of a 
Radio loud speaker ; then Margaret dancing with a 
young man. The visions are repeated quicker and 
quicker, while across the darkness runs a Riley light sign 
spelling out news. Noise grows louder and louder. 
Steam rivets, loud speakers, jas^ bands, aeroplane pro- 
pellers, etc., until the general effect is complete chaos. 

Suddenly it all fades into darkness and silence and away 
at the back a Union Jack glows through the blackness. 

The lights slowly come up and the whole stage is com- 
posed of massive tiers, upon which stand the entire 
Company. The Union Jack flies over their heads as 
they sing “ God Save the King.” 


THE END 
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ACT ONE: SCENE I 


Characters : The Marchioness of Shayne, Dolly 
Chamberlain, Lord Henry Jekyll, Vincent 
Howard, Nita, Helen, Jackie, Frank, Parker, 
Guests, Musicians, etc. The scene is Lady 
Shayne’s house in Grosvenor Square. The Year is 
1929. 

There is a small dance in progress. At the back of the 
stage in the centre are large double doors leading into the 
supper room. On the left-hand side is a small ja:^ 
hand mhich is playing in front of the open windorvs. On 
the right-hand side a smaller door opens into the library. 
When the airtain rises the stage is crowded with 
Dancers and the conversation and laughter combined 
with the band music should give an effect almost of 
pandemonium. The music comes to an end with the 
usual flourish and there is a smattering of applause from 
the Dancers. Parker throws open the double doors 
at the back and announces supper. 'Everyone goes in 
laughing and talking and can be seen taking their places 
at small tables. The double doors are closed and the 
members of the band retire on to the balcony for a little 
fresh air, with the exception ^Vincent Howard, wIjo 
remains at the piano improvising syncopations softly. 
Dolly Chamberlain and Henry Jekyll come 
in from the library. Dolly is pretty and attractive, 
about twenty. Henry is a trifle older and inclined to 
be faintly pompous. 
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BITTER SWEET 


SCENE I 


Dolby : How silly that sounds — A gay old bird. 

Henry ; Well, it’s true, isn’t it ? — ^That’s what she 
is, always travelling around and giving parties and 
staying up all night — ^it’s almost indecent — I wouldn’t 
like to see my grandmother going on like that. 

Dolly : Well, you needn’t worrj% {Shs laughs.) 

Henry : How do you mean ? 

Dolly : All your relations are too pompous to enjoy 
anything. 

Henry ; Dolly 1 

Dolly : Well, they are — tliey’ve all got several feet 
in the grave, there’s no life left in them, if ever there 
was any, which I doubt — ^you’ll probably be like that 
too in a few years. 

Henry : You think Lady Shayne’s life has been 
thrilling, do you ? (He smiles superciliously 1) That’s 
funny. 

Dolly : Yes, I do — 1 do — and it isn’t so funny 
cither. 

Henry : Now look here, Dolly, if you knew some 
of the things about Lady Shayne that I know 

Dolly : I know more than you know — I know that 
she justified her existence — she lived for some- 
thing — 

Henry : She was thoroughly immoral in her youth 
— clovers and awful second-rate people round her all the 
time. It was lucky for her she met Shayne and got 
back. 

Dolly ; Got back to what ? 

Henry : Decent people — ^society. 

Dolly : Oh, dear. I can laugh now. 

Henry : Now, Dolly, my girl — 

Dolly {suddenly with vehemence) : Shut up — shut up — 
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BITTER SWEET 


SCENE I 


go away from me — you’ic pompous and silly and I can’t 
bear it 

Hekrt t Dolly I 

Dolet (n ifd/j) : Go away — go away I 

HiiNRT : You’re impossible. 

He stamps ojf into tb: sttpptr room. 

Vincent : Can I stop playing now ? 

Dolet (in a stijlcd roict) : No — go on. 

Vincent : I can't bear it much longer — darling. 

Dolly *. Vincent — don’t. 

Vincent : Please come over here and sit dose to 
me. 

Dolly ; I’d better not, I think. 

Vincent ; Afraid ? 

Dolly : Yes. (Sb: goes over and sits beside bits — be 
goes on piajingi) 

Vincent ; I love you so. 

Dolly : Oh, God I I’m so utterly, utterly miser- 
able. (Sbe httries her bead in her arms.) 

Vincent ; Don’t cry — you’re going to marry a rich 
man and have rich friends and a rich house and rich 
food, and some day if you’re really rich enough you’ll 
be able to engage me to come and play for you. (He 
laughs bitterly^ 

Dolly : How can you be so horrid 1 

Vincent : You’ll be safe anyhow. 

Dolly : I don’t want to be safe. 

Vincent : Come away with me then — I’ve got no 
money — nothing to offer you — you’d look fine singing 
my songs in some cheap cabaret somewhere — and 
living in third-rate hotels and just — ^well, earning your 
living 

Dolly ; It sounds marvellous. 
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Vincent ; Don’t be a damned fool I 

Dolby : Vincent 

Vincent : It’s hell (He stops playing and goes 

towards the window.) 

Dolly : Where are you going ? 

VmcENT : To call the boys — ^wc’ve got to work 
some more. 

Dolly : I shan’t see you again until — until — after 
I’m married. 

Vincent : Never mind — ^safety first. 

Dolly : What am I to do ? 

Vincent : Good-bye, you poor little kid 

He suddenly takes her in his arms and kisses her. 
She twines her arms round his neck and they stand there 
clasped tight. Lady Shayne enters from the sapper 
room. She watches them silently for a moment. She 
is seventy years old, but her figure is still slim ; her 
hair is snow-white, and her gown is exquisite. 

Lady S. : Dolly I 

Dolly and Vincent break away from one 
another. 

I come on an errand of peace from your fiance. If it 
is inopportune, I apologise. 

Dolly : Oh, Lady Shayne. 

Lady S. (to Vincent) : You are the piano player in 
the band, aren’t you ? 

Vincent : I’m the leader of the band. 

Lady S. : What a pity 1 It’s not a very good 
band. 

Vincent : I’m sorry for what happened just now, 
your ladyship. It — it was an accident. 

Lady S. : In what way — an accident ? 

Vincent : I — er — ^we were saying good-bye. 
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Ladt S. : Your drummer is too loud, and I can't 
bear the man who plays the saxophone. 

Dolly : Lady Shayne — I — let me explain. 

Lady S. ; When a man plays off key the only 
explanation is that he is a bad musician. 

Dolly ; Lady Shayne — I lore Vincent and — and he 
loves me. 

L.YDY S. : And this is Vincent ? 

Dolly : Yes, of course. 

Lady S. : And Henry, your future husband, is in 
there — practically weeping into the cold asparagus. 
Vincent : You’re lauglung at us — your ladyship. 
L-ady S. •. I laugh at almost everything now — it’s 
only when one is very old indeed that one can see the 
joke all the way round. 

Dolly ; What joke ? 

Lady S. : Life and death and happiness and despair 
and love. (^Sbe laughs again.) 

Vincent ; Don’t laugh like that, please — ^your 
ladphip. 

L.ady S. ; So you’re a musician — an amiable, sensi- 
tive-looking young man — and you’ve been making love 
to this child — or has she been making love to you ? — 
everything seems to have changed round lately. 

Vincent : It just happened — ^we — at least that is — 
I don’t know. 

Lady S, : j\ie you a married man ? 

Vincent : h?o — of course not. 

Lady S. : Well, you needn’t be so vehement. I 

merely thought you might have forgotten 

Vincent : My intentions ate quite honourable, if 
presumptuous. 

Dolly : Ate you angry ? 
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Laoy S. : Not in the least, my dear. \Vliat do you 
intend to do? 

Dolly : I don’t know. 

Lady S. : Well, if I were you I should make up my 
mind. (Si: i:trns louvres the supper room.) 

Dolly : You are angry. 

Lady' S. ; I detest indecision. 

Dolly : I don’t understand 

Several people eome out of the supper room, iueludi/ig 
Nita and Helen. 

Nita ; Dolly — ^what have you been doing to Henry 
— he’s plunged in gloom. 

Helen : He’s sending out thought w.aves of depres- 
sion and I got the lot, being next to him. 

Jackie rushes out of the supper room with Frank 
and several others. 

Jackie : Wliat’s happened to the band ? Oh, Mr. 
Howard, play sometliing — ^play something romantic — 
I want to dance. 

Lady S. {laughing) : Yes — ^play something romantic. 

Vincent {savagely) : I’ll play anything anybody 

wants — that’s what I’m hired for {He goes to the 

piano.) Here’s romance for you — how’s this 

He plays a swift jas(y{_ tune. Everyone begins to 
dance and jig about. Nita Charlestons a few steps, 
while Helen and Jackie clap their hands and 
sing. Suddenly Lady Shay'ne stamps her foot 
sharply. 

Lady S. : Stop — stop — ^it’s hideous — you none of 
you Imow anything or want anything beyond noise 
and speed — ^your dreams of romance are nightmares. 
Your conception of life grotesque. Come with me a 
little — ^I’ll show you — Glisten — ^listen 
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act I bittersweet 

Frank {ioftlj) : Oh God, what’s the old gkl «p ‘o 
now. 

Doelt •. Be quiet. 

Lat»t Shatne begins to sing — everyone squats do^ 
on the floor, some of them giggling fstrlively. Vincent 
and Dolly stare at her as though transfixed. 


"THE CALL OF LIFE.” 

Lady S. : Your romance could not live the length 
of a day. 

You hesitate and analyse. 

Betray your love with compromise. 

Till glamour fades away ; 

And all too soon you realise 
That there is nothing left to say. 

Chorus ; Hey, hey — ^hey, hey. 

How does she get that way ; 

She’d be more light-hearted 
If she started — ^to Charleston ; 

She’s never danced it. 

She’s never chanced it ; 

Perhaps her muscles ate disinclined. 

Perhaps she hasn’t the strength of mind. 
Lady S. : Love that’s true can mean naught to yon 
but a name, 

A thing that isn’t part of you ; 

Can never touch the heart of you ; 

It’s nothing but a game, 

A fire without a flame. 

Men : We find it dificult to grasp your meaning. 

X.ADY S. ; Jilaybe the past is intervening. 
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Chorus : We very much regret that times have 
changed so. 

Life is more speedily arranged so. 

Lady S. : In your world of swiftly turning wheels 
Life must be extremely grey. 

Chorus : We’ve no time to waste on Love Ideals, 

That which to our senses most appeals 
Is all we can obey. 

Lady S. : No — no. Not so ; 

There must be something further on, 

A vision you can count upon. 

To help you to acquire 

A memory when Youth is gone 
Of what was once your heart’s desire. 

There is a call that echoes sweetly 
When it is Spring and Love is in the air *, 
Whate’er befall, respond to it completely, 
Tho’ it may bring you sadness and 
despair ; 

Fling far behind you 
The chains that bind you. 

That love may find you 
In joy or strife ; 

Tho’ Fate may cheat you. 

And defeat you. 

Your Youth must answer to the Call of 
Life. 

Thi lights slowly go out, and tlsrough tbs darkness her 
voice ff-on’s sweeter and joungsr, until presently the 
lights go up again and disclose a young ffrl of about 
seventeen standing demurely in a prim Victorian room 
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y.'itb sJ-rinT, smlkl! ihcu:b th yuKihm ifUfJ 

hr, St-Utd htuh hr j/ an lirjrd fr.nrJ phrifcrlt 
is njoimi^ MAsn.n-— /.•■ is phjinz ih phrs, h>f 

Lis tys art >'p <■* 

irijst a istfiilly as jltsc'.rs S) si' trd 6j ih sc'S^. 


ACl* OKU: SCUKIi II 

Chraritrs ; Sarah Miuack, Cmit, Iasot.*;, 

Mh.uck, IIuc.it Ditvov:. T/ ' seca' is tii 5 

£oi;if in Bs/^rarf Sijiiart. Th Ytar is 1S7V 

Whn Sarah ftnishs st'trjnr,,QKM. alhn’s Us lands io drtiP’ 
/roc? //<■ hjs, and s!tiixax>'^A sp'tsLj : 

Cart ; 'Ilwt excellent, Mrs SAnih — you arc 
improving in a vety marked manner, 

SARAtt (dtrtiirtly) Thank you. 

Cari. ; I wrote song for yovt when t was sistcen 
years old. 

Sarah ; But Mr. Linden, that cannot be true — we 
have only known cacli other during the past yc.at. 

Cari, ; 1 mean that I wrote it for someone like you . 
Sarah (^idcklfi : Oh I 

Cari. ; Not a tc.il person — just an ideal in my mind, 
someone young and diarming — ^liolding out her arms 
as you did just now — expectantly. 

Sarah : Expectant of what, Mr. Linden ? 

Carl (hopelessly tnrnwg an'ay) : 1 don’t know, 

S.ARAH : I think it is the loveliest song I ever heard. 
Carl (foohiig af Ltr again) : Do you ? 

Sarah (rrteeling bis eyes ) ; Yes— of course. 
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Carl : Y ou took the high note too much at the back 
of your throat. 

Sarah : Fm sorry. 

Carl : It doesn’t matter. 

Sarah : Oh, but, surely it does. 

Carl ; Nothing matters but just these few moments . 

Sarah : Why do you say that, Mr. Linden ? 

Carl : Because it’s spring, and I — 

Sarah : Yes ? 

Carl : I fear I am talking nonsense. 

Sarah {smiling) : Perhaps a little. 

Carl : We have festivals in the spring in my 
country — and the young boys and girls dance and their 
clothes are brightly coloured, glinting in the sun, and the 
old people sit rormd under the trees, watching and tap- 
ping their sticks on the ground and reviving in their 
hearts memories of when they, too^ were young and in 
love. 

Sarah : In love ? 

Carl : Yes — as you are in love with your handsome 
Mr. Devon. 

Sarah : Oh — ^Hugh — ^yes, of course. Tell me 
more about your country, Mr. Linden. 

Carl : There is nothing to tell really — ^it seems so 
very far away — ^I’ve almost forgotten. 

Sarah ; You’re homesick though, I can see you are. 

Carl : Can you ? 

Sarah : Perhaps it’s the climate here, it is de- 
pressing — 

Carl : Yes, a little. (H? sings.) 

Tho’ there may be beauty in this land of yours. 
Skies are very often dull and grey ; 
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If I could but take that little hand of yours, 

Just to lead you secretly away. 

We would watch the Danube as it gently flows, 

Like a silver ribbon winding free ; 

Even as I speak of it my longing grows, 

Once again my own dear land to see. 

If you could only come with me. 

If you could only come with me. 

Sarah : Oh, Mr. Linden. 

Carl ; Yes. 

Sarah : How very strange everything is to-day. 
Carl : Will you forgive me. Miss Sarah, when I tell 
you that I shall be uaable to play at your w'cddmg 
reception. 

Sarah {disappointed) : Oh I 

Carl : I must go away on that day — to Brussels. 

Sarah : Brussels ? 

Carl (hurriedly) ; Yes, a concert — I have to play at 
a concert — it is very important. 

Sarah ; I understand. 

Carl ; Do you ? 

Sarah : Yes — ^but it is very, very disappointing. 
Carl : But I am deeply grateful for the honour you 
have done me in asking me. 

Sarah {lightly, but turning an’ay) ; This is the last 
time we shall meet then for ever so long. 

Carl: To-night — am playing to-night for the 
dance. 

Sarah : But that is different. There will be so 
many people 

Carl ; This is indeed the last time we shall be alone 
together. 

Sarah {looking doani) ; Yes. 
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Carl : You have been a charming pupil — shall 
always look back on these months with happiness. 
Sarah : Happiness ? 

Carl : And sadness too. 

Sarah : Oh, dear. 

Carl : There are tears in your eyes. 

Sarah : In yours also. 

Carl : I loiow — 1 am sorry to be so foolish. 

Sarah ; Dear Mr. Linden 

S/je gives him her hand, he kisses it fervently, then 
pulls himself together with a tremendous effort. 

Carl : Once mote now — ^your exercises — just once 
more through. 

Sarah {tearfully) : Very well. 

Carl strikes a chord — Sarah sings up and dom, 
saying " Ah.” Suddenly a barrel organ strikes up in 
the street outside a sugary sentimental melody. Sarah 
perseveres with her exercises, then Carl begns to sing 
to her, accompanied by the orchestra, with the barrel 
organ as a background. 

” I’LL SEE YOU AGAIN.” 

Carl : Now Miss Sarah, if you please. 

Sing a scale for me. 

Sarah : Ah — Ah — ^Ah 

Carl ; Take a breath and then reprise 
In a different key. 

Sarah : Ah — ^Ah — ^Ah 

Carl : All my life I shall remember knowing you. 
All the pleasure I have found in showing you 
The different ways 
That one may phrase 
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The changing light, and changing shade , 
Happiness that must die, 

IMclodies that must fly. 

Memories that must fade. 

Dusty and forgotten by and by. 

Sarah : Learning scales will ncvcrsecmsos-wectagam 

Till our Destiny shall let us meet again. 

Carl ; The will of Fate 

May come too late. 

Sarah : "When I’m recalling these hours we’ve bad 
Why will the foolish tears 
Tremble across the years. 

Why shall I feel so sad. 

Treasuring the memorj' of these days 
Always ? 

Carl : I’ll sec you again, 

Whenever Spring breaks through again ; 
Time may lie heavy between. 

But what has been 
Is past forgetting. 

Sarah sweet memory, 

^.cross the years will come to me ; 

^Tho’ my world may go awry, 
my heart will ever lie, 
the echo of a sigh, 

, Go\^-byc- 

Mrs. enters with Hugh Devon. 

During thg ensuP ”•5 Carl’s exit, the love 

theme should be chontinued in the orchestra very softly. 

Mrs. M. : Dar/ child — your lesson should have 

e^ over a quart^'c of an hour ago. There is so much 
t°) de<^ JRie I’m nearly frantic — ^Hugh has been 

me aboj^iit his aunt — poor Lady Ettleworth, 
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she developed acute gastritis yesterday evening, 
and it may mean postponing the wedding, and on 
the other hand it may not. I’m certain it was the 
peas she ate at lunch here. They were like bullets. 
Good-afternoon, Mr. Linden. 

Carl : Good-afternoon, Mrs. Millick. 

Hugh : Good-afternoon. 

Carl (bowing ) : Good afternoon. 

Hugh : You look tired, Sarah. 

Sarah : I am a little — — ^it is quite hot 
to-day. 

Mrs. M. ; I fear I must hurry you away, Mr. 
Linden — Sarah has a dressmaker at four-thirty — and 
there is so much to be done. 

Carl : I quite understand. 

Mrs. M. ; Doubtless Sarah will resume her 
lessons with you when she is settled down in her new 
home. 

Sarah : Mother — 

Mrs. M. : It will be an occupation — ^I always 
believe in young married women having an 
occupation. 

Carl : I should have thought being married would 
be sufficient. 

Mrs. M. {slightly scandalised) : Mr. Linden 

Carl (bitterly) : Your daughter must learn from 
someone else when she is a young married woman, Mrs. 
Millick. I shall not be here. 

Mrs. M. : Well, I’m sure I’m very sorry, I 

Carl {looking fixedly at Sarah) : I shall be far 
away in my own country — but each year when spring 
comes round again, I shall remember you. Miss Sarah, 
and what a charming pupil you were, and how, although 
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you sometimes sang your top notes from the back 
of your throat, and your middle notes through your 
nose, you always sang your deep notes from your 
heart. 

Mrs. M. ; My dear Mr. Linden 1 
Carl : This is good-bye. Miss Sarah, except for 
to-night, when there will be so many people — ^too many 
people. 

He ban’s abruptly and goes out. Tbs music swells 
loudly in the orchestra, the theme of The Call of Life. 
Sarah begins to sing it brokenly. Hugh advances 
towards her, but she pushes him away and falls weeping 
into her mother's arms as the lights fade cut. 


ACT ONE: SCENE III 

Characters : Sarah Milltck, Carl Linden, Mrs. 
Miluck, Hugh Devon, Ladt Devon, Sir 
Arthur Fenchurch, Victoria, Harriet, 
Gloria, Honor, Jane, Effie, The Marquis of 
Steere, Lord Edgar Jai-jes, Lord Sorrel, Mr. 
Vale, Mr. Bethel Mr. Proutie, Four Footmen, 
Guests, Musicians, etc. The scene is the ballroom 
of the AIillick’s house in Belg-ave Square. The Year 
H1875, 

It is the ballroom of the Millicr’s house in Belgrave 
qitare. There are three n^indonfs at the back openwg on 
to a balcony overlooking the Square. On the left at an 
angle are double doors opening on to the landing and 
s aircase. On the right is a small dais upon which the 
orchestra ts pitying, conducted by Carl Linden. 
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BeIon> this double doors lead into tb; supper room and on 
the left belort) the big doors is a small door leading into 
the drawing-room. There are coloured lights festooned 
over the balcony which look charming against the shadowy 
trees in the Square. 

When the curtain rises, the ball is nearly over. A 
maoptrka is in pro^-css : the dresses of the guests are 
almost entirely pastel shades with the eecception of a few 
chaperons in black and grey and purple, who are seated 
on small chairs and sofas below the orchestra. At the 
end of the mas^tirka most of the couples leave the floor ; 
some go out on to the balcony, some into the supper room, 
and some into the drawing-room. 

Lady Devon, an imposing dowager, meets Mrs, 
Mileick as she billows in from the supper room. 

Lady D. ; Charmiog, Violet — quite delightful — I 
congratulate you. 

Mrs. M. : The young people seem very happy, I 
think. 

Lady D, : I thought Sarah looked radiant but a 
trifle flushed when she was waltzing with Hugh a little 
while ago. 

Mrs. M. : She has been flushed all the evening. 
Ihopesheisn’t feverish — I feel quite disturbed abouther. 

Lady D. : I feel sure you have no cause to be — she 
was positively hilarious in the supper room. 

Mrs. M. : Unnaturally so. 

Lady D. : She is in love, my dear. 

Hugh enters from the supper room. 

Hugh (/>; harassed tones) : Oh, there you are. 

Lady D. (fondly ) : Happy boy. 

Hugh : I am very worried. 
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IvIrs. hL : 'Wliy — ^what has happened ? 

Hugh ; Sarah is behaving in a most peculiar manner 
— she upset a full glass of claret cup over Sir Arthur 
Fenchurch and laughed. 

Mrs. M, ; Laughed 1 

Ladt D. : Sir Arthur — Good heavens I 

Sir Arthur enters, oponipDiis-Iooking old gentleman. 
He is obviously restraining a boiling furj n’itb a ff'eat 
effort. His sbirt-front is claret-stained and bis manner 
Jriffd. 

Sir a. (bowing to Mrs. lSfiz.iJicK furiously, hut politely) : 
A delightful evening, Mrs. Millick — thank you a 
thousand times. 

Mrs. M. : But, Sir Arthur — ^you mustn’t think of 
going. 

Sir a. ; 1 couldn’t think of staying — so many 
fresh young people enjoying themselves so very 
thoroughly — feel out of place. 

Lady D. ; But, Sir Arthur 

_ Sir a. (firmly) : Good-night, Lady Devon. Good- 
night, Mrs. Milhck. (To Hugh) My boy — I sincerely 
hope your marriage will be a happy one. 

Mrs. M. : Well 1 
Hugh : There now. 

Lady D. : How very, very unfortunate. 

Sarah enters from the supper room ; she looks 
lovely, but her manner is strained and almost defiant. 
Sarah -. Has he gone ? 

Mrs. M. : Sarah — I’m ashamed of you. 
arah . He patted my hand, mamma, then he patted 
myhead.^ I detest being patted. 

“ost influential men in 
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Mrs. M. : And so kind. 

Sarah : And so pompous. 

Lady D. ; Sarah 1 

Mrs. M. : The first thing to-morrow morning you 
shall write him a letter of apology. 

She moves arvay rvitb Lady Devon. 

Sarah : To-morrow is so far away. (She lat/gbs.) 
Hugh : I don’t understand you to-night, Sarah. 
Sarah : I don’t think I quite understand myself. 
Hugh : Why did you cry this afternoon in the 
music room ? 

Sarah : Are you glad you are going to marry me, 
Hugh? 

Hugh : Why did you cry like that ? 

Sarah ; And will you be kind to me — always ? 
Hugh ; You haven’t answered me. 

Sarah ; And do you love me ? 

Hugh {irritably) : Sarah I 
Sarah : Do you ? 

Hugh : Of course I do — ^what is the matter with you ? 
Carl Linden stands up on the orchestra dais where 
the hand have been regaling themselves with refreshments, 
and very softly plays on the violin “ Til See You Again.” 
Sarah starts and then begins to laugh hysterically. 
Sarah : Don’t look so solemn, Hugh — ^I’m in love. 

Hugh : My dear girl, that’s all very well 

Sarah : Is it ? 

Hugh ; But you really must restrain yourself. 
Sarah {almost rudely) ; What a stupid tune, Mr. 

Linden — so dismal 

Hugh : Sarah ! 

Sarah {peremptorily) : Play something gay, please — 
immediately. 
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Hugh (sofily ) : Sarah, you must not speak like that 
— have you taken, leave of your senses ? 

Sarah (yehcmently ) : Ix;t me alone — ^please go away 
— let me alone I 

Hugh gats angrily on to the balcony. Carl strikes 
lip a tremendouslj gay melody. 

“WHAT IS LOVE?” 

Play something gay for me. 

Play for me, play for me ; 

Set me free, 

I am in a trance to-night. 

Can’t you see 

How I want to dance to-night ? 

Madly my heart is beating, 

Some insane melody possessing me. 

In my brain thrilling and obsessing me ; 

How can I leave it to call in vain ? 

Is it joy or pain ? 

Live your life, for Time is fleeting. 

Some insistent voice repeating ; 

Hear me — hear me. 

How can I leave it to call in vain ? 

Is it joy or pain ? 

Re/rain. 

Tell me — ^teU me — tell me, what is love ? 

Is it some consuming flame ; 

Part of the moon, part of the sun. 

Part of a dream barely begun ? 

When is the moment of breaking-waking ? 

Skies change, nothing is the same. 

Some strange magic is to blame ; 
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Voices, that seem to echo round me and above, 
Tell me, what is love, love, love ? 

Play something gay for me. 

Play for me — ^play for me ; 

Tell me why 

Spring has so enchanted me ; 

Why this shy 

Passion has been granted me ; 

Am I awake or dreaming ? 

Far and near 

Every lover follows you, 

Swift and clear. 

Flying as the swallows do ; 

Leave me no longer to call in vain. 

Arc you joy or pain ? 

Leave me not by Love fojsalmn. 

If I sleep, then let me waken ; 

Hear me — ^hear me. 

Leave me no longer to call in vain 
Are you joy or pain ? 

Repeat Refrain. 

Sarah begins to Txalte^ round the stage by herself ^ 
and as she passes the supper room, the library and thet 
balcony. Guests join her in her dance, until the whok 
stage is encircled by a wheel of young people I angling and 
chattering. At the end of this, the band plays " Gael 
save the Queen ” ; everyone naturally stands still, and 
then the party breaks up. Sarah takes her place at 
the door ivith her mother, in order to bid good-bye to the 
Guests. The Musicians are packing up their 
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histrunttiis, mi} finally all yy> out, incliiiUnt!, Cart. 
Hugh coku in from tk hakonj. /w« bor 

mother iaihing to some Gltats eini! runs uj> to him. 
SAt\AU : I’m sorrj’, I lugH. 

Hugh (sliffy) : It docin’t matter. 

Sarah : Oh, but it docs — was unkind and silly. 
Hugh : It doesn’t matter. 

Sarah : Will you please forgive me ? 

Hugh ; There is nothing to forgive. 

Sarah : I shall be bad again if you are so polite. 
Hugh : My dear Sarah 1 

Sarah {desperately) ; Arc you always going to be 
like this — after we arc married, I mc-in — cold and 
unbending ? 

Hugh : I can only hope you arc not often going to 
behave as you have to-night. 

Sarah : Oh, dear. 

Hugh ; 1 don’t feel that you reab’se yet the dignity 

of the position you will hold as my wife. 

S.ARAH : I am not your wife yet. 

Hugh : 1 enjoy being high-spirited as much as 
anyone. 

Sarah : Do you ? 

Hugh : But there is a time and place for everything. 
Sarah : Then I can look forward to us being very 
high-spirited when we ate alone — ^when no one is 
looking — you might wear a funny hat at breakfast. 

Hugh : I am very fond of you, my dear, but you 
must remember I am older than you. 

Sarah : Not so very much. 

Hugh : And it is part of my profession to comidcr 
appearances. 

Sarah : Diplomatically speaking. 
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Hugh : Are you laughing at me ? 

Sarah : No, but I’m looking at you — just as though 
I had never seen you before. 

Lady Devon enters. 

Lady D. : Hugh, dear. 

Hugh : Yes, mother ? 

Lady D. : I have been waiting for you downstairs. 
The carriage is at the door. Good-night, Sarah. 

Sarah : Good-night. I have been telling Hugh I 
was sorry to have behaved so badly. 

Lady D. {smiling : I am afraid you’re marrying a 
tomboy, Hugh. 

Sarah : No, no — won’t be one any more. 

Lady D. : Dear child. {She ^sses her^ Come, 
Hugh. {She moves over to Mrs. Millick at the door.) 

Hugh : Good-night, Sarah. 

Sarah : Good-night, Hugh. 

Hugh : Will you drive with me to-morrow after- 
noon in Regent’s Park ? 

Sarah : Thank you — that will be delightful. 

Hugh : Until to-morrow — my dear. {He looks 
round carefully and then kisses her chastely and departs with 
Lady Devon.) 

Mrs. M. : Well, that’s over. Where are the 
girls ? 

Sarah : Harriet and Gloria ? 

Mrs. M. : Yes. 

S.A.RAH : Sitting out somewhere with Lord Edgar 
and Ivir. Proutie. 

Mrs. M. : And Effie and Jane and Honor and 
Victoria ? 

Sarah ; They’re sitting out, too. 

Mrs. M. ; Come with me — ^we must find them — 
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leally you modern young people have no sense of 
behaviour at all. 

She goes with Sarah info the supper room while the 
music strikes up the introductory bars oj a concerted 
Kumkf- Harriet and Lord Edgar peep round the 
library door and tiptoe out on to the stage. Gloria 
and Mr. Proutie do the same from the balcoty-^ 
Effie, Jane, Honor, Victoria, Mr. Vale and 
Lord Sorrel, Lord Steere, Mr. Bethel all Join 
them. 

“ THE LAST DANCE.” 

Men : They’ve all gone now — have no fear— 

Girls ; Sarah’s mother may be near. 

If she should hear 

All : She might be rather cross with us, 

Elderly people make too much fuss. 

Men : Always insist on a chaperone, 

Never leave love alone. 

Girls : We feel frightened, if you please 
Don’t flirt or tease. 

Men ; Gentle and sweet in your purity. 

We give our hearts as security. 

Girls : We shdl be scolded a lot for tliis. 

Men : You won’t miss just one kiss. 

lihey all kiss. 

Girls : Tliink of the consequences, please, yot* 
haven’t realised 

Wliat an appsilling thing for us to be so 
compromised. 

So dreadfully, dreadfully, dreadfully com- 
promised. 
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Men : Everything’s ending, 

The moon is descending, 

Behind the tall trees in the park. 

Gikls : Silence fails, 

Sinmber ciils. 

: \%*c men together 

Were wondering whether 

We might h.avc .a int of a l.ark. 

G3R1.S : No jokes m the dark, p!c.afc. 

What sort of .1 l.trk, plrarsc ? 

Are : Just a slight dance. 

One more dre-ara-of-dcUght dance ; 

Just a sort of goinl-night dance 
Would hr glorious fun. 

MitN : Won't you let u', plt-U'C let us, just stay Uir 
a v.h.ile. 

Won't yon, plta'e won’t you, be g.*iy for a 
while ? 

Alt V c dc .ire s' tsa play for a while 
Now the pasts’s done. 

Gtn.s: just s fas: v.wlu*. 

Ttli the world 'cems a was* welte 
Very ni’tea tlw lut '.-.wl;? 

I', t'i;.- hitth of Ihsnter.ee, 

Au. : It’s 3 Jur* turl 

Th -ec'-i X tht.'Si so the r.'.of r.heh.t : 

!/:*% .“SVC V a'.' r t the t.~r'd;t 
Off’ !r li". di-W'-, 

g-m f /iv. 1*'^ n,'", 

i-K.-T' j”* "'r:' . .**. 'g Ja*. 

ij"* ^ f S'* 

, j._ re'’f‘str« 

, •5, V!'t a rJ v»t ' *• 1 1 , j v; r ^ .gf, Ms 
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Millick re-enters, looking rather nutated, followed bj 
Sabah. 

Mbs. M. : Girls — ^wherc have you been ? 

Harriet ; Nowhere, Aunt Violet. 

Mrs. M. ; Where is Lord Edgar ? 

Honor : He went hours ago, Mrs. Milhck. 

Mrs. M. : And Lord Steere, Mr. Bethel, Mr. Vale 
and Lord Sorrel ? 

Victoria (sighing) ; All gone. 

Mrs. M. ; And Mr. Proutie ? 

Gloria : He was so tired he left early. 

Mrs. M. : Come out ftom behind that sofa, Mr. 
Proutie. 

Mr. Proutie eotnes out, looking very sheepish. All 
the girls ffggle. Mr. Proutie is very young and 
cbemhic. 

Mr. P. : I — I — ^fell asleep — apologise. 

Mrs. M. ; 1 quite understand. 

Mr. P. (appealingly to Gloria) ; Miss Gloria, I 

Mrs. M, : Good-night, Mr. Proutie. 

Mr. P. ; Miss Gloria said that 

Mrs. M. (sternly) : Good-night, Mr. Proutie. 

Mr. P. : Er — er Good-night — ^thank you for 

having me — er — ^good-night. 

He goes out, covered with embarrassment. 

Mrs. M. : Gloria — what does this mean ? 

Gloria : Nothing, Aunt Violet. 

Mrs. M. ; If it were not that this was a festive 
occasion, I should punish you severely for your deceit. 
Harriet : Dear Aunt Violet — don’t be cross. 

Mrs. M. ; To bed with the lot of you. 

Effie : Oh, not yet — just ten minutes more. 

Mrs. M. ; Certainly not — it’s nearly one o’clock — 
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fine bridesmaids you’ll make on Thursday, if you stay 
up so late. 

Harriet : Won’t you let us stay up just a little 
longer ? 

Honor : Oh, Mrs. Millick, do — please do. 

Mrs. M. : No — Sarah’s tired 

Sarah : No, I’m not, mother — I know I couldn’t 
sleep for ages. 

Gloria : Just a short -while — please 1 

Ti^ all cluster round her and speak at once—finallj 
she breaks away from them. 

Mrs. M. : Very well — ^ten minutes then and no 
more. Sarah, come into my room and say good-night. 

Sarah : Yes, mother. 

Mrs. M. : Remember no-w — ^in ten minutes’ time 
I shall tell Parker to come and put out the lights — and 
don’t make too much noise 

Harriet ; We won’t, we promise. 

Gloria : Good-night, Aunt Violet. 

Mrs. Millick goes out amid a chorus of “ Good- 
nights.” The moment the door has closed upon her the 
girls fling aside their demure manner and dance about 
the stage. Harriet jumps on to the orchestra dais 
and begins to strum the piano. Effie, Honor and 
Sarah singgaily while Victoria and Jane dance. 

Honor : Oh, Sarah — do envy you — being married 
and going to Paris and everything. 

Sarah : Do you ? 

Effie : Aren’t you dying of excitement ? — I know 
I should be. 

Sarah : No, not exactly — feel strange somehow. 

Gloria ; What sort of strange ? 

Sarah : I don’t know — it’s difficult to explain — ■ 
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perhaps I’m fiiphtcncch 

Jakt. ; Nolwdy could be ftip.btcnrd <»f Hup.h. 
ViCTORtA; When 1 narty, it must be sotnetedy 
just like Hugh. 

Harmet : I slall choose someone t.aUcr — mote 
robust, you know. 

Etfie ; IIow can you, H.ittict — Hugh’s jttst the 
right sire. 

Gix>tti.\ ; I shall marry Mr. Pioutic, 

Ale: Gloria! — ^Wlwi do jou mean ? 

Gloria {ealnlj ) : 1 Ic adoics me. 

Jake : I las he asked you ? 

Gloria : Of course. 

Ho.sor ; And you said yes ? 

Gloria : 1 said no. But that doesn’t maltct — ^lie’ll 
ask me again. 

ErriR : Ate you in love with him ? 

Gloria : No — not a hit. 

Honor ; How can you, Gloria ? 

Gloria : I’d much rather marry someone I didn c 
love really. 

All: " Gloria 1” “ Really 1” "You're dread- 
full” '*my?”ctc. 

Gloria : Because I could manage him better. 
Harriet : 1 agree with Glori .1 
Victoria : So do I. 

Sarah : I don’t — ^1 want love, 

Evfie isigglinc ) : So do 1 — ^but you’ll get it before I 

do 

Th^ all laugh. 

Honor : I mean to h.avc a lot of babies 

Jake: I want someone to protect me always — 

someone strong that I can look up to 
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Harriet : Fiddlesticks I 
Victoria : Rubbish 1 
Gloria ; Old-fashioned nonsense 1 
Jane : Let's play a game. 

Sarah : What game ? 

Effie : Yes, yes — any game. 

Honor : Postman’s knock. 

Sarah : No — no — that means one of us going out 

Jane ; How, when and where. 

Effie : So does that. 

Sarah t Let’s play an exciting game — a noisy game. 
Harriet ; Aunt Violet will hear. 

Sarah : No — she’s two floors up. 

Gloria ; Blind Man’s Buff. 

Effie : Yes — ^yes. 

Sarah : That will do 

Victoria : Who’ll be it 

Jane : Eeny meeny miny mo — ^wc must do eeny 
meeny miny mo 

FINALE. 

Gloria : Eeny meeny miny mo 
Harriet : Catch a nigger by his toe 
Victoria : If he hollers let him go 
All ; O.U.T. spells out and so 
Gloria : Out goes she. {She points to Effie.) 
Effie : Out goes me. {Shopping about.) This is 

the loveliest, loveliest part of the party. 
Gloria : Eeny meeny miny mo 
Harriet : Catdi a nigger by his toe 
Victoria : If he hollers let him go 
All : O.U.T. spells out and so 
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Gloria : Out goes she. (She points to Harriet.) 
ELarriet : Out goes me. 

She and Ekfie take bands and tsvirl arotmd. 

Harriet : \ Now we’re free who knows who’ll be 
Effie : / he 1 

Gloria : Eeny meeny miny mo 
Victoria : Catch a nigger by his toe 
Sarah : If he hollers let him go 

All : O.U.T. spells out and so 

Victoria : Out goes she. {^be points to Gloria.) 
Gloria : Out goes me. (She joins Effie and 
Harriet.) 

This is the loveliest, loveliest part of the 
party. 

Victoria : Eeny meeny miny mo 
Sarah : Catch a nigger by his toe 

J.MiE : If he hollers let him go 

Jane : Out goes she. (Points to Victoria.) 

Victoria : Out goes me. (She joins Effie, 
Harriet and Gloria.) 

All: This is the loveliest, loveh'est part of 

the party. 

Effie : \ Only three of them left now we’re 

Harriet :J exdted to see 

Gloria ; ) Who is going to be blind man, who’s it 
Victoria : ) going to be. 

Sarah : I have a strange presentiment it’s me, 

j ANE ; Eeny meeny rainy mo 

Out goes she. (She points to Honor, 
who joins the otbersi) 

Eeny meeny mo 

Out goes she. (She points to Jane.) 
io8 
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I’m HE— it’s me 
It’s me — ^I’m HE 

Girls : Just get a handkerchief and bind it 

around her eyes. 

Sarah : Not too tight, not too tight. 

They blindfold her. 

Girls : She mustn’t see a thing no matter how 

much she tries. 

Sarah : That’s all right — that’s all right. 

Girls : She will cheat if she can. 

That corner’s raised a bit. 

Turn her round till she’s dazed a bit. 

Are you ready now. 

One, two, three ! 

Sarah : Since the party began. 

Something’s been taunting me, 

Some presentiment haunting me. 

What can it be ? 

Girls : Start now — start now. 

She can see the ground. 

She can see the ground. 

Sarah : Somehow, somehow. 

Some forgotten sound. 

Some forgotten sound. 

Echoes deep in my heart. 

Strangely enthralling me. 

Someone secretly calling me. 

Like a melody far away. 

Girls : Oh, for Heaven’s sake start. 

Here go along with you. 

We can see nothing wrong with you. 
We want to play. 
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They all dance about and dodge her. The door on the 
right opens quietly and Carl Linden comes into the 
room. He moves across to the piano and collects bis 
music and is on bis way out when Sarah clasps him 
round the neck. All the Girls laugh. Carl is 
staggered for a moment^ drops bis music, and then com- 
pletely losing all restraint kisses her on the mouth. She 
snatches the bandage from her eyes and stares into his face. 
All the other Girls are watching aghast. 

Sarah (softly) ; It’s you I love — now and always. 
She kisses him, then draws back and they stand there 
staring at one another oblivious of everything. Efeie 
giggles suddenly and then stops herself, 

Harriet : Sarah 

Gloria : Sarah — don’t be silly — Sarah 

Neither Carl nor Sarah turn their beads. 

Carl : Come with me 

Sarah : Now ? 

Carl : Yes — now — ^to-night. 

Sarah : I’ll come with you — whenever you want 
me to. 

Carl : I love you — do you hear — I’ve loved you 
for months — for years really — ever since I was a boy 
I ve known you were waiting for me somewhere — I’ll 
take care of you — ^live for you — die fox you. 

Sarah : Don’t say that, my darling. (Sin^ng.) 
Should happiness forsake me. 

And disillusion break me. 

Come what may. 

Lead the way. 

Take me, take me. 

Although I may discover. 

Love crucifies the lover. 
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Whate’er Fate has in stotc. 

My heart is yours for evermore- 
Carl (sinff'ng) : 

Oh Lady, you ate far above me, 

And yet you whisper that you love me. 

Can this be true or is it just some foolish 
dream ? 

Sarah (speaking) : You know it’s true, look in my 
eyes — can’t you see ? 

Carl (speaking softly) : Oh, my dear, dear love, 
(Singing) 

Now tho’ your fears are sleeping. 

Look well before the leaping. 

Love of me 
May be repaid 
By weeping. 

Life can be bitter -learning. 

When there is no returning, 

Whate’er Fate has in store. 

My heart is yours for evermore, 

I love you — love you — love you. 

Gloria : You cannot realise the things you say. 

You quite forget yourself, please go 
away. 

Harriet : Now leave this all to me, my dear. 

It’s really too absurd. 

Effie : It’s quite the most romantic thing that I have 
ever heard 1 

Victoria (speaking) ; Efi&e, be quiet. 

Sarah kisses him again ftdl on the mouth. Harriet 
rttsbes up and drags them apart. 

Harriet : Sarah — are you mad ? — ^Mr. Linden, 
please go at once. 
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Carl (smiling) : How can I go ? 

Gloria : Harriet — ^leavc this to me 

Sarah i Stop — don’t say another word. 

Eeeie (rushing up bysUrically) *. It’s the most wonder- 
fully thrilling thing that ever happened in the world. 

Harriet ; Don’t he an idiot, Ef&c. 

Sarah (gnietlj) : Effie’s right, Harriet. 

Harriet : I’m going straight upstairs to fetch Aunt 
Violet. 

Effie (struggling with her) ; You shan’t ! You 
shan’t I — They love each other — ^look at them — ^Honor, 
Victoria, Jane, help me 1 

Honor, Victoria and Jane come to her assistance. 

Sarah and Carl (sin^'ng) : 
m see you again, 

Whenever Spring breaks through again, 
Always I’ll be by your side. 

No time or tide 
Can part us ever 

Victoria; Shhhl Someone’s coming — ^bide 
quickly 

They all bide behind sofas and chairs. 

EouRFoorriiEN enter pompously to music. 

FOOTMEN QUARTETTE. 

Now the party’s really ended. 

And our betters have ascended. 

All with throbbing heads. 

To their welcome beds. 

Pity us, who have to be up, 

Sa^y clearing the debris up. 

Getting for our pains. 

Most of the remains. 
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Though the Major-Domo is a trifle tight. 

Though the mistress hiccoughed when she said 
good-night, 

We in our secluded garret. 

Mean to finish up the claret- 
Cup all right. 

When we’ve doused the final candles. 

We’ll discuss the latest scandals 
We have overheard. 

Pleasure long deferred. 

When the Duke of So and So stares 
At his wife, we know below stairs. 

While she s mir ks and struts. 

That he hates her guts. 

Though we all disguise out feelings pretty well. 
What we mean by “ Very good ” is “ Go to hell.” 
Though they’re all so grand and pompous. 

Most of them are now non compos. 

Serve them right. 

Good-night. 

Tiey extinffiisb all the lights and close the tvindows 
and go out, closing the doors behind them. All the 
Guos come out, and lastly Carl and Sarah. Sarah 
goes up to Harriet. Gloria lights trvo candles. 
Sarah : Harriet — whatever you do won’t be the 
slightest use — love Carl — ^I’m going with him — don’t 
care where or how — but this is my life, you understand 
— my whole life — so help me — ^ you can — ^please — 
please 

Harriet ; Think of Hugh — ^you’re mad. 

Sarah : Perhaps I am mad, but I’m happy — can’t 

you see — ^I’m really happy 

Harriet : Mr. Linden, I appeal to you. 
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Gloma ; It’s no use, Harriet. 

Harriet : I feel as if I ■were in a dream. 

Care ; You are. 

Harriet : What are your prospects — ^have you any 
money ? 

Care : None — no money — ^but I can earn enough. 

Sarah : So can I — I’ll sing 

Victoria ; Sarah \ 

Carl : Yes — Sarah •wiU sing and I "will play and "we 
■will make a living — come, Sarah. 

Sarah : Like this ? 

Effeb ; QoicHy, Jane — your bedroom is nearest — 
your hat and cape. 

Jane and Effie fiy out of tbi room. " The Call 
of Life ” theme plays softly. Sarah runs up to the 
windows and flings them opeUi singing. Care joins her. 
Sarah and Carl {singing) : 

Fling fat behind you 
The chains that bind you. 

That Love may find you 
In joy or strife ; 

Tho’ Fate may cheat you. 

And defeat you. 

Your youth must answer to the Call of Life. 

Effie and Jane return with a bat and cape. They 
dress her in them, and she and Care go out together. As 
the orchestra crashes out the final chords, the Others 
rush to the halcoty to wave. 


CURTAIN 
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ACT TWO : SCENE I 


Characters : Sari Linden, Carl Linden, Manon (La 
Crevette), Lotte, Freda, Hansi, Gussi, Cai>- 
TAIN August Lutte, Herr Schlick, Waiters, 
Cleaners, Orchestra, etc. The scene is Herr 
Schlick’s caf( in Vienna. The Year is 1880. 

The scene is the interior of “ Schlick’s ” cafe in Vienna. 
It is about 12 o’clock noon^ and Waiters in shirt- 
sleeves are tidying up the tables and polishing brasses. 
There are also some cleaners and charwomen swabbing 
the floor. Carl, in shirt-sleeves, is rehearsing with 
the Orchestra on the orchestra platform at the back. 
Lotte, Hansi, and Freda, three ladies of the town, 
elaborately dressed, are seated at a table down stage left. 
The Opening Chorus is sung in snatches ly the 
Waiters, Cleaners, etc. 

Waiters : life in the morning isn’t too bright, 

When you’ve had to hurry round and 
carry plates all night ; 

And the evening isn’t too gay, 

When you know you’ve got to rise 
and be at work all day. 

This cafe merely caters 
For a horde of drunken satyrs. 

Why, oh why, wu’re waiters nobody 
can say. 



ACT II l)ITTERS''yEET SCENE I 

Cleaners : Oh deat, it’s clear to sec that dcanets 
lead a worse life, 

Every day we curse life ; 

More and more 

The muscles on our brawny arms like 
iron bands are 

Scrubbing till our hands are sore ; 

We scour and polish till our &gcrs 
ache. 

Waiters : Hum — ^hum ! 

Cleaners : Each hour %vc feel as tho’ our backs 
would break, 

Waiters : Hum— hum 1 

Cleaners : We weep and keep our growing 
families as well. 

Why we’re here at all nobody can tell. 

Waiters ; Life in the morning isn’t too bright, 

When you’ve had to hurry round and 
carry plates all night. 

Cleaners : Oh dear, it’s clear to see that cleaners 
lead a worse life. 

Waiters : And the evening isn’t too gay. 

When you know you’ve got to rise and 
be at work all day. 

Cleaners : You see the reason why each day we 
want to curse life. 

Waiters : For this cafe merely caters 

Cleaners : Weary 

Waiters : For a horde of drunken satyrs ; 

Cleaners : Dreary 

Waiters : Why, oh why, we’re waiters nobody 

can say. 

Cleaners i Every day. 
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Waiters : Ah — ^Ah — ^Ah 

Cleaners : Ah — ^Ah — Ah 

At the end of it, Carl rests bis orchestra for a 
moment. 

Lotte : He left me at half-past ten, my dear, 
he kissed my hand, a la grand chevalier, which 
made me laugh, I must say. 

Freda : Is that all he left you with — a kiss ? 

Lotte : Don’t be vulgar, Freda, everything was 
arranged last night in his carriage — ^we drove round 
and round the Ringstrasse. 

Hansi : I hope it didn’t make you too giddy, dear. 

Lotte ; You none of you understand, this is an 
“ affaire de coeur,” I’m sure of it. 

Fritz, a waiter, brings Lotte a bill for the coffee 
and brioches they have been having. 

Lotte : It’s not my turn — Hansi ? 

Hansi : I paid yesterday. 

Lotte : Come along, Freda — no fumbling. 

Freda : I wasn’t fumbling — ^I was just trying to 
count up how many times I’ve paid during the last 
month. 

Hansi : That oughtn’t to take you long. 

Freda {rather crossly) : Oh, here you are, then. 
{She gives him some money 1) 

He nods and goes off. 

Lotte : Where was I ? 

Freda ; Driving round the Ringstrasse, my dear, 
talking business. 

Lotte : You can all jeer if you like, but just you 
wait and see. Anyhow, I feel positively exhausted, 
having had to get up so early. 

Hansi : I’m tired too. 

5 * 
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Gussi enters, elaborately dressed and wearing a fur 
tippet and muff. 

Gussi : Hallo, girls. 

Freda : Oh, my God, look at Gussi. 

Hansi {fingering the tippet) ; Where did you get it ? 

Gussi : Here, leave off, surely you’ve seen a bit of 
mink before ? 

Hansi : Not on you. 

Gussi : Well, have a good look now and enjoy it. 

Lotte : Who gave it to you ? 

Gussi {with great coyness) ; I hardly like to tell you, 
it was such a delightful surprise — had been spending 
the night with my dear old grandmother 

Hansi : I hope she took her spurs off. 

They all laugh. Gussi sits down at the table. 

Lotte : Do you want some coffee ? 

Gussi : No thanks, it would spoil my lunch. 

Freda ; I’m luncliing at Sacher’s — I can bring a 
friend — ^Hansi ? 

Hansi : No thank you, dear. 

Freda ; Lotte ? 

Lotte : Who are you lunching with, the old 
ostrich ? 

Freda : No, he’ s gone to Warsaw. This is a 
banker — quite young, but common, no use for dinner — 
do you want to come ? 

Lotte : I don’t mind. 

^ Hansi : I can’t imagine, Freda, why you waste your 
time with small fry. 

Freda : I don’t consider any free meal small fry. 

Lotte, Freda and Hansi sing a trio : 
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“LADIES OF THE TOWN” 

Though -wc’rc often accused of excessively plastic, 
drastic sins, 

When -we’re asked to decide on the -wrong or the 
right life. 

Night life -wins. 

We kno-w that destiny -will never bring 
A -tt'cdding ting about. 

Our moral sense may really not be quite the thing 
To fling about, sing about ; 

We’Ii achieve independence before it’s too late, and 
Wait and see. 

What care, -wdiat care -we ? 

'Refrain 

Ladies of the to-wn, 

Ladies of the to-wn. 

Though we’ve not a confessional air. 

We have quite a professional flair, 

Strolling up and down, strolling up and down. 

We employ quite an amiable system 
Of achieving renown. 

Though the church and state abuses us. 

For as long as it amuses us. 

We’ll remain, no matter how they fro-wn. 

Naughty, naughty, ladies of the town. 

We can often behave in a very disarming, charming 
way, 

Whidn can frequently add to the money we lay by. 
Day by day. 

If we ate told of something on the Stock Exchange, 
We pry a bit, 
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And if it’s safe we get some landly banker 
To supply a bit, buy a bit. 

And if later our helpers may wish to forget us 
Set us free. 

What care, what care we ? 

Re/raw 

Ladies of the town, ladies of the town. 

Though we’re socially under a cloud, 

Please forgive us for laughing aloud. 

Strolling up and down, strolling up and down. 
Disapproval may sometimes submerge us. 

But we none of us drown. 

We have known in great variety 
Members of the best society, 

And should we decide to settle down. 

We’ll be wealthy ladies of the town. 

Whn Lotte, Freda and Hansi have gone off Care 
addresses bis orchestra on the dais. 

Carl : It is lacking in colour. Strings, when you 
take the theme in the first refrain, bring it out, let it live 
and breathe, and mean something. In the last four 

bars I ve marked a rallentando — Mow then 

He raises bis baton and the orchestra begins bjs 
CrevettCs Song — as the music swells Manon enters 
brisklj. She is, naturally, in day clothes and a bat ; she 
listens for a moment, and then stamps berjootx Care 
stops the orchestra, 

Manon : No, Carl — it must be quicker there. 

Carl ; When we were working yesterday that was 
the esLact spot you wanted it slower. 

Manon: Listen-— it starts so {She sings.) 
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*' Lorsque j’etais petite fiUe en marchant parmi ks 
pres ” — swift, staccato like that, then “ J’entendis la 
voix d’ma fante, qui murmura a cote’^ — just a leetle 
slower — not much, you understand 

Carl : Very well. (He starts tbs musk again.) 

Manon stops him. 

Manon : No, no, no — you are so stubborn. 

Carl : Stubborn ? 

Manon : Yes — you are a musician, yes, but you 
know nothing about singers, especially when they have 
no voice like me. 

Carl (coming down to her) : You have a beautiful 
voice, Manon. 

Manon (laughing suddenly) : Now you are being 
earnest and sincere, it is so many years since I saw that 
solemn look in your eyes 

Carl: You can’t expect me to pay you compli- 
ments often, when you try to quarrel with me all the 
time. 

Manon : I quarrel 1 Don’t be a fool. 

Carl (turning awe^) : It’s you who are a fool 

Manon (touching bis arm, softly) : No, Carl — I was 
once — but I’m not any more. 

Carl : What do you mean ? 

Manon : Where is Sari — ^your little English Sarah ? 

Carl : She will be here soon. 

Manon (mockingly) : How exciting ! 

Carl : You do hate her, don’t you ? 

Manon (guily) ; Passionately — ^I should like to 
scratch her eyes out and pull her nose off and wring her 
neck 

Carl : Mmon f 

Manon : — - — in a friendly way. (She laughs again.) 
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Care ; Don’t laugh like that, 

Manon ; You used to love my laughter — it v?as so 
gay and charming, you said — I think you mentioned 
once that it reminded you of a bird chirruping, that 

■was a very pretty thought, Carl 

Care : Please go away now — I must continue my 
rehearsal, 

hlANON : Carl 

Carl; Yes. 

Manon : I’m only teasing you and irritating you 

because I’m jealous 

Carl ; But, Manon 

Manon {holding up her hand ) ; No, don’t protest and 
say I have no right to be jealous I I know that weIl-~ 
ours "was such a sUly little affair really, and so long ago, 
but somehow it was very sweet and it left a small sting 
behind 

Carl : It was your fault that it ended. 

Manon : 1 know that too — and I’m glad — I was 
very proud of myself fimshing it all suddenly like that — 
because it was for the best — I’m no good for you really 
—not faithful enough, and you should be free always, 
because you’re an artist. {She an'aj.) But now 
you 11 never be free, so my beautiful Httlc sacrifice was 
all m vain. {She laughs.) Go back to your work— I’ll 

run through my words here 

Carl ; Manon — I 


Manon : Please— play my music for me— I’m not 
sure of It yet— I’m not sure of anything. 

" wowwr, and then ms 
thugbtfullj back to the orchestra. Manon falls 
Fritz and orders herself a drink. He brings it 
mmedtatdj and sbz sings her song qidetly. 
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“IF LOVE WERE ALL” 

Life is very rough and tumble. 

For a humble 
Diseuse, 

One can betray one’s troubles never. 
Whatever 
Occurs, 

Night after night. 

Have to look bright. 

Whether you’re well or ill 
People must laugh their fill. 

You mustn’t sleep 
Till dawn comes creeping. 

Though I never really grumble 
Life’s a jumble. 

Indeed 

And in my efforts to succeed 
I’ve had to formulate a creed 

'B^frain 

I believe in doing what I can. 

In crying when I must. 

In laughing when I choose, 

Heigho, if love were all 
I should be lonely, 

I believe the more you love a man. 

The more you give your trust. 

The more you’re bound to lose. 
Although when shadows fall 

I think if only 

Somebody splendid really needed me, 
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Stjrncrtht sficctionitc anrl di^r, 
iUK‘> v.-uuU5 1>{- tr.ik'l ;f I i.r.c'.v il’.at l‘,€ 

\X'A!itcii to l)ivc ntc nfat. 

Hut I H-clicvc ihn sinrc sny Sifr b-psn 
Tnc n'.o'i I've }>;tl j*. ju-t 
A takns to ftmu'v. 
flcif.ha, if love wete all ! 

'I'lut' life InifTctt me oloccncly. 

It setetsdy 
Goes on. 

Ahbotit;h 1 question ii^ conclutiou, 
lllusi.'jn 
h {‘.one. 

Frequently 1 
Put a hit hy 
Safe fo: a .njiny thy. 

Nohotiy here can ray 
To what, indeed, 

Tlic yean are leading. 

Pate ntay often treat me mtanly, 

Butl keenly 
Pursue 

A little niingt in the bine. 

Determination help: me throttph. 

Kt/tisi Rt/rcin 

Manos* pff ef/tr io-.t. Cvtii., a,' ih trJ cf 
Makon's roe", dhmsjis thi tnhtstrj, vho j-a ejj. 
He eoreet doar./nn (It djis, puteir.g cn kh essi, et-ben 
Gussi tr.hrs. 

Gitssi : Hallo, Carl. 

(lKKL{al)Stnllj) \ Hallo. 
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Gussi : Like a drink ? 

Care : No, thanks. 

Gussi : Are you lunching with anyone ? 

Carl : Yes, my wife. 

Gussi : I might have known it. {She slips her arm 
through his.) Let me know when you feel like being 
unfaithful to her, won’t you ? 

Carl (smiling): You’re bad, Gussi, thoroughly 
bad — ^go along with you. 

Gussi ; Here listen, you know that dark red coat of 
mine ? 

Carl: Yes. 

Gussi : Would your Sari like it ? I’ve had this 
given to me. (She waves her mtif.) I shan’t need it any 
more. 

Carl : It’s very, very sweet of you, Gussi. 

Gussi : You both look so pinched— it depresses me 
to look at you — bring Sarah along to lunch at my 
flat 

Carl : Very well. 

Captain August Lutte enters. Captain 
August is a debonair, imposing-looking man. 

Gussi : Just a moment, some good news has come 
in — come at 1.30, if I’m not back tell Liza to serve you. 

Carl : But, Gussi 

Gussi (firmly) : Good-hje., dear Carl' 

Carl goes off laughing. Gussi sidles up to Captain 

August. 

Gussi : Good morning. 

Captain (bowing stiffly) : Good morning. 

Gussi ; Can I do anything for you ? 

Captain ; I wish to see Herr Schlick. 

Gussi (grimacing) : How nice. 
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Cabtaik {ahruptly ) : You arc very pretty. 

Gussi [sbrinhJng ca-iy) : Oh, Captain — my salts— 
my salts. 

CApTAm : Perhaps you vrill nuke a rendezvous with 
me for next week ? 

Gussi ; I may be dead next week, wh.at's the matter 
with now ? 

Captain : 1 fear that 1 am otherwise engaged. 
Herr Schlick inters, oilj and ingratiating. 

Herr S. : Captain — forgive me please — I 

Gussi.) What arc you doing here ? 

Gussi ; Just feeding the swans Good-bye. 

She goes off. 

Captain ; Herr Schlick, I have a complaint to 
make. 

Herr S. : It shall be rectified — ^before you say it, 
whatever is wrong is rectified. 

Captain : Among your professional dancing part- 
ners you have been careless enough to engage an 
iceberg. 

Herr S. : Good God 1 

Captain : A beautiful, alluring, unsooable iceberg 
— ^her name is Sari. 

Herr S, ; She is new. Captain ; she has only been 
bete a few weeks. 

Captain : Even a few weeks is surely time enough 

to enable her to melt sufficiently to sup with me. 

Herr S. : She is English, Captain, one must make 
allowances. 

Captain ; I do not come to a cafd of this sort to 
make allowances — I come to amuse myself and to pay 
for it. 

htANON re-enters on the dais just above tbeen. She 
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is kokitigfor Carl, but stops on bearing their voices. 

Herr S. {verj flurried) : Captain — I assure you — 
anything that you wish — I will arrange as soon as 
possible. 

Captain : I wish for this Sari, to sup with me — 
to-night. 

Herr S. : She shall. Captain, she shall. 

Captain : You will please have a special supper 
laid ready in a quiet room — ^No. 7 is the best, I think — 

Herr S. : You are sure that you would not rather 
have Lotte or perhaps Hansi 

Captain : Quite sure. 

Herr S. : You see this English girl is the wife of 
tuy orchestra leader — they are said to be in love — ^it will 
be a little difficult 

Captain {rising) : I hope I have made myself quite 
cleat- 

Herr S. j But, Captain 

Captain : You will please arrange things as I have 
suggested — to-night I wish no allowances to be made. 

Me bows as he is about to go out, meets Sari coming in. 
She has grown more poised and mature during the years 
spent with Carl. She starts visibly on seeing Captain 
August — be clicks his heels and bows. 

Good morning. 

Sari ; Good morning. 

Captain : It is a beautiful morning. 

Sari ; Beautiful. 

Captain : But chilly. 

Sari ; It is very warm out. 

Captain ; Would you honour me by lunching with 
me ? 

Sari ; I’m so sorry, but I am already engaged. 
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Cartain : Perhaps a drive, a litde later on ; we 

might go up to Cobenzil 

Sari : Please forgive me, but to-day it is impossible. 
Captain : I quite understand. QUe bows again!) 
Until to-night, madame. 

He goes off. 

Herr S. {fitriouslj) ; It may interest you to know 
that you are losing me one of my most valued clients 
rU deal with you later. Captain — a moment, please 
Captain 

He rushes off. Sari looks after him pensively for 
a moment and then sighs. Manon comes down from 
the dais. 

hlANON ; Sari. 

Sari ; Oh 1 

Manon : Don’t look so startled 

Sari ; I came to find Carl. Have you seen him ? 
Manon : Yes, I’ve just been rehearsing with him. 
Sari : Oh ! 

htANON : He’s about somewhere. 

Sari; I’ll find him. tffhe turns to go!) 

Manon : I want to speak to you. 

Sari (yoldly) : Yes ? "What is it ? 
hlANON ; Oh, why do you always look at me like 
that ? 

Sari ; Like what ? 

Manon ; Aloof and superior. 

Sari : I wasn’t conscious of being either of those 
things. 

Manon : Yes, you were — ^you know you were — 
you always are with me. But, listen, never mind about 
that now 1 heard Schlick arranging for you to have 
supper m a private room with Captain August to-night. 
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Sari : What 1 

Manon : So be careful. 

Sari [iticredulouslj ) : You heard Schlick arranging 
for me 

Manon : Yes — ^yes, yes — thought you might like 
to know. 

Sari : How horrible ! 

Manon : Not so horrible as all that ; lots of the 
girls here would be glad of the chance, but as Carl is in 
love with you and you are apparently in love with him, 
I thought 

Sari {rather stiffly) : Thank you, Manon. 

Manon; Not at all. {She turns to go.) 

Sari ; Manon 

Manon {stopping ) ; Yes ? 

Sari ; I’m sorry. 

Manon : What for ? 

Sari : If rny manner is — well, imkind • 

Manon {patting her arm) : All is well, my dear— I 
don’t love him any more, really, at least I don t think 
I do, and anyhow you have no reason to be jealous, 
nothing to be afraid of. Look at me, and then look in 
the glass. {She kisses her lightly, and goes off humming a 
reprise of her former song.) 

Care enters from left. 

Sari ; Carl. 

Carl: Darling 1 {He kisses her fondly.) How 
quick you’ve been dressing. I crept out without 
waking }'ou. 

Sari: Yes, I know; you must never do that again. 

Carl ; Why — ^what’s the matter ? 

Sari : I dreamt — something dreadful. I awoke 
terrified — I came straight here without any cofiee or 
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anytiung — to see if you were safe. 

Cari, : I safe ? Why, of course I’m safe — why 
shouldn’t I be ? 

Sam : I don’t know, I'm frightened. I bate this 
place — diet’s go away. I’d rather go back to singing in 
the streets again, at least we were independent then and 
together. 

Cam.: We’re together now — alwajfs. 

Sam (wildly ') ; No, no— not here we’re not — we’re 
separated by hundreds of things and people — you’re the 
chef d’orchestre and I’m a professional dance partner. 
I hate it, I tell you — I can't be gay and enjoy it like the 
other girls, because I love you — ^I can’t feel happy when 
the cavalry officers put their arms roimd my waist and 
dance and flirt with me, because I love you, and because 
I’m scared. 


Cam : Why are you scared ? 

Sam : Something horrible will happen if we stay 
here. I know it, I feel it 


Cam : Come along and have a little lunch, then 
you 11 feel better. We’re going to Gussi’s flat — she’s 

got a present for you — ^you know that red coat 

Sam ; Oh, Carl, Carl, you won’t understand !■ 

Cam takes her in bis arms. 

Cam : You must take hold of your courage, my 
sweet ^we must both put up with things now in order 
to be secure later on — no more street singing — ^it broke 
my heart to see you hungry — ^that’s all past — ^you’ve 
been so splendid and brave all through— just hold on 
for a few weeks more until we have enough to start 
that httle cafe ® 


Sam (bjsterically) ; Laugh at me then — ^laugh every- 
thmg away, stop me bang solemn— we’re both too 
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young to be dreary and sentimental — make me forget 
the present in planning for the future — where will our 
cafe be ? How shall we manage it ? Shall I be able 
to sing your songs there? — one day I might make them 
famous — love your music so very much I w^t it 
to be known all over the world, and one day it will be, 
I’m sure of it — do you think I could help — do you ? 

Care {kissing her) : Darling. 

« little cafe ” 

Carl : We share a mutual ambition 

Which naught can disarrange. 

Sari ; Based on the hopeful supposition 
That soon our luck will change. 

Carl : Tho’ we very often wonder whether 
Poverty will win the day, 

Sari ; Just as long as we remain together 
Troubles seem to fade away. 

Both : However hard the bed one lies on 
The same old dreams begin. 

We’re always scanning the horizon 
For when our ship comes in. 

Refrain 

Carl : We’ll have a sweet little cafe 
In a neat little square. 

Sari : We’ll find our fortune 

And our happiness there. 

Carl : We shall thrive on the v^ and resplendent 
Sari : And contrive to remain independent. 

Carl : We’ll have a meek reputation 
And a chic clientele. 

Kings will fall under our spell. 
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Both : We’ll be so zealous 

That the world will be jealous 
Of our sweet little cafe in our square. 

Sari : Can you imagine our sensations 
When we’ve security ? 

Carl : And all our dreary deprivations 
Are just a memory. 

Sari ; Tho’ we’re very often driven frantic. 

Peace is very hard to find. 

Carl : All these dreadful days will seem romantic 
When we’ve left them far behind. 

Both : Fate needn’t be quite such a dragon. 

He knows how tired we are. 

We U hitch our hopeful little wagon 
On to a lucky star. 


isjejram 

Carl ; We’ll have a sweet little cafe 
In a neat little square. 

Sari: We’U find our formne 
P happiness there, 

c the vain and resplendent 

Carl - remain independent. 

CARL . We U have a meek reputation 
And a chic cUentele. 
sari : Kings will faU under our sneU 

Both: We’U beso zealous ^ 

T^t the world wiU be jealous 

out sweet Uttlc cafe in our square. 

bl^arms and Sari i 

“rwr and ths curtain falls. 
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ACT TWO : SCENE H 

Characters : Sari Linden, Carl Linden, Manon (La 
Crevette), Captain August Lutte, Lieutenant 
Tranisch, EEerr ScHLiCK, Lotte, Freda, Hansi, 
Gussi, Six Special Dancers, Officers, Guests, 
Waiters, Musicians, etc. The scene is the same 
as Act Two, Scene I. 

The Scene is tie same, except that the atmosphere has 
changed from a frowsy deylight squalor to a tinselled 
gas-light gaiety. 

It is about z a.m. 

When the atrtain rises everyone is waltefng. Carl is 
conductingthe orchestra on the dais. Some of the Girls 
have Male Partners and some are dancing with one 
another. The stage should look as hot and crowded as 
possible. JLt the end of the opening walte(^ Carl stops 
his orchestra and the theatre orchestra takes up the 
Officers’ entrance music. About a doe^en smart 
Officers come marching on in attractive undress 
uniform. They sing a concerted introductory number 
with the Girls. 

OFFICERS’ CHORUS 

Officers : We wish to order wine, please. 

Expressly from the Rhine, please. 

The year we really don’t much care. 

Ladies : Oh dear. 

Now that you’re here 

Think of the wear and tear. 
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ACTH 

Officers 
Ladies : 
Officers 

Ladies : 
Officers 


bitter sweet 

•• We hope without insistence 
To overcome resistance 
In all you little ladies fiiir. 

Oh well. 

How can we tell 
Whether you’d really dare ? 

! We sincerely hope it’s really not a 
thankless task 
Amusing us. 

Won’t you please agree ? 

Ah, me 1 

t You could quickly break out hearts by 
everything we ask 
Refusing us ; 

Cruel that would be 
Ladies, can’t you see I 
We’re ofHccrs and gentlemen. 

Reliable and true. 

Considerate and chivalrous 
In everything we do. 

“^ough we’re gay and drunk a trifle, 
^1 our laughter we should stifle. 
Were we summoned by a bugle calk 
e re amorous and passionate, 
^diguMedand stern. 

Which if you play ug false you’ll 
quickly learn. 

2^ not let our presence grieve you, 
Vhen we’ve loved you we shall leave 
you, 

officers and gentlemen, that’s 
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After song. Captain August and Tranisch enter, 
and Captain August and the Officers sing "Tokaj," 
of ■mhicb everyone joins in the last "Refrain. 

"TOKAY” 

Officers : Tokay 1 

Captain A.: When we’re thoroughly wined and 
dined. 

And the barracks are left behind, 

We come down to the town to find 
Some relief from the daily grind. 

Love is kind. 

Love is blind. 

Officers : Tokay I 

Captain A.: When the thoughts of a man incline 
To the grapes of a sunlit vine. 

On the banks of the golden Rhine, 
Slowly ripening pure and fine. 

Sweet divine. 

Lover’s wine. 

Lift your voices till the rafters ring. 

Fill your glasses to the brim and sing : 

Refrain 

Tokay 1 

The golden sunshine of a summer day, 
Tokay I 

Will bear the burden of your cares away. 
Here’s to the love in you. 

The hate in you. 

Desire in you. 

Officers : Wine of the sun that will waft you along 
Lifting you high on the wings of a song. 
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Captain A.: Dreams in you. 

The flame in you. 

The fire in you, 

Tokay — Tokay. 

Officers : So while forgetfulness we borrow, 

Never minding what to-morrow has to 
say. 

Captain A.: Tokay ! 

All ; The only call we all obey, 

Tokay — Tokay — ^Tokay 1 


Some go off to the bar, others seat themselves at tables 
and order wine. Sari and Manon come in and sit at a 
table below the balcony to the right. Sari is sipiplj 
dressed in white. Manon is very gey in scarlet sextans. 

Sari : I’m so tired. 

Manon ; Well, for heaven’s sake don’t look as if 
you were. 


Sari : I’m sick of pretending. 

Manon ; So am I, but it’s no use worrying about 
that. The whole business is pretending. Life’s 
pretending. 

Sari ; That hateful Captain August — he snuled at 
me in the bar — an odious smile, 

Manon ; I hope you smiled back. 

Sari ; I certainly did not, 

M^on: WeU, that was very foolish of you— 
there s nothmg so alluring to that type of man as snowy 


Sari: How ^ you. Manon. {She smiles.) Tmsc 
mi^rable really it s horrid of you to laugh at me. 

‘ 5 better — you’re smiling yoursell 
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Lieutenant Tranisch enters from the bar, comes 
to their table and bom to Manon. 

Tranisch : Mademoiselle la Crevette. 

Manon : Yes ? 

Tranisch : We have never spoken before, but I 
!sh to say you are an admirable artiste — ^you sing like 
■ angel. 

Manon {laughing verj loudly) : You Viennese are so 
llant. I sing like a frog. 

Tranisch ; Will you come to the bat and take a 
ink with me ? 

Manon : What is this now — what does this mean ? 
it the birth of a romance ? I feel so flattered.^ 
Tranisch {slightly embarrassed) : Mademoiselle 

Manon : Never mind. Lieutenant, I am^ not 
xeived — ^you think I sing well, that is very kind 
>w tell me — cards on the table — to which of the more 
tractive women here do you want me to introduce 
>u ? 

Tranisch ; Really — you misunderstand me — ^I- j- 
Manon : Come now — tell me — have no sensi- 
lities. 

Tranisch ; There is a small blonde lady like a 
■tten in yellow — I will admit to you franHy she 
ithrals me strangely. _ 

Manon : That would be Gussi. {She rises,) 
ise me for a moment. Sari. 

Sari : Of course. 

Tranisch {clicking his heels and bowing to Sari) . 
raulein. 

Manon: Come along— but let me warn you— 
russi is a collector. 
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TrANISCu: Collector? 

Manon : Yes, of antiques — very cnthusia5tic--olu 
jewellery for preference. If your acquaintance ripens, 
let me advise you when w.-ilking to Ixcp to the more 
modern thoroughfares. {She loofej at Sari 
Heigho — if love were all 1 

She and Traniscii go off to the bar. CapTAW 
August enters and comes to Sari’s table, but as be 
does so Cav. 1 . sees him and comes down from the orchestra. 

Captain A. {bowing ) : hLidamc 

Carl : Sari, I w.ant to talk to you. You rememher 
the second movement in the concerto I w.as scoring 
yesterday, I have had the most magnificent idea— 
instead of using strings alone, I shall strengthen it with 
the zimbalc just towards the end where it goes — tuna 

turn turn turn {He bums.) 

Sari ; Yes, I Icnow — what a good idea. {She also 

bums.) Turn turn — turn turn turn 

They both hum together, and finally Captaim 
August, finding himself completely iffiored, turns on 
bis heel and marches back into the bar. 

(Half laughing.') Oh, Carl — that was wonderful of you. 

Carl : I was watching — ^I’m always watching to see 
that no harm comes to you. 

Sari : I hate him so — ^hc won’t leave me alone — 
he embarrasses me. 

Carl : Cheer up, my dearest. 

Sari-. I’ll try. {She smilesl) Oh, Carl, there’s 
something so heavy weighing down on my heart — 
felt it this morning, and it’s there again now. 

Carl {looking at her ) ; You’re very strange to-night 
—you ve been strange all day — eager and tense like a 
frightened child. Is there anything the matter really ? 
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Sari : Yes — no — I don’t know. I feel as though 
fete were too strong for us, as though our love for one 
another and out happiness together was making the 
gods angry. I feel suddenly insecure. 

Carl : We’ll go away, then, to-morrow. 

Sari : Carl 1 

Carl ; We have a little money saved anyhow. I 
hate Schlick and this place as much as you do really. 
To-night is the end of it. We’ll go to Frankfort. 
Heinnch is there, he’ll help us. 

Sari : To-night is the end of it. 

Carl : You remember Heinrich — with the long 
brown beard — you laughed at him. 

Sari : Yes, he was funny, but I liked him. 

Carl : Do you feel happier now ? 

Sari ; Oh yes, much, much happier. 

Carl : So do I — we’ll be free again — independent — 
I must get back. Au revoir, my dear love. 

Sari ; Au revoir. 

She kisses her band 1o him and goes off, Gussi and 
Lieutenant Tranisch come on, followed bj Hansi 
and Freda, who are giggling. 

Gussi : Louis Quinze — of course it was only paste, 
but definitely Louis Quinze. 

Tranisch : How interesting. 

Gussi : I’ll show it to you to-morrow — ^we can 
drive there after luncheon. 

Tranisch : We haven’t had supper yet. 

Gussi ; No, but we will — we’U sit here — I shall 

have to dance in a minute — ^Fritz — Hans 

She si is down with Tranisch at a small table and 
calls the Waiters. Freda and Hansi sit down also, 
but on the opposite side of the stage, at the same table at 
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which Care and Sari played the preceding scene. 

Hansi ; m tell you one thing here and now, what- 
ever Gussi is talking about is not paste. 

Freda : I doubt if it’s even Louis Quinze. 

Sari comes in. 

Hansi : Here comes the snow queen. 

Freda : Hullo, Sari. 

Sari ; Hullo. 

Hansi ; Any offers to-night ? 

Freda : Don’t tease her, Hansi — she’s in love. 
Sari {smiling) : No, no offers so far. 

Hansi ; Do you want a drink ? 

Sari ; Yes — I’d love one. 

Hansi : Fritz 


She calls the waiter and orders wine. 

Freda : That’s pretty, that dress — is it new ? 

Sari : Yes. I made it myself from a pattern. 

Freda : It sags a little bit behind — here — look-— 
give me a pin, Hansi. 

Hansi: You can have this brooch for -the time 
being, but give it back, it’s not valuable, but lucky. 

She gives Sari a brooch. Sari stands up whil- 
Freda fixes the brooch on to the dress. Captain 
August comes in and bows ironically to Sari. 

Cartain a. : Will you honour me with this dance, 
please ? 

{jumping slightly)-. Oh— no, I’m sort)'— I’m 
engaged. 


Captain A : I fear that is not strictly true. 

Freda : 1 ff dance with you, if you like. 

•f , -'m-AiN . ; Please do not think me impolite, but 
^ ‘^ncing with Fraulein Sari. 

orgivc me. Captain, butit’s quite impossible. 
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Captain A. : Wc shall see. (He bows abruptly and 
walks across the stage to where Schlick is standing talfdng 
to two other officers. He is obviously very angry. He speaks 
to ScHEiCK swiftly and angrily. 

Sari : I hate him — he’s always tormenting me. 

Freda : You’re unwise, my dear — it’s best to 
humour them a little. 

Sari : I’ve tried — I’ve danced with him, but he 
presses me too close and whispers horrible things to me, 

IFansi : He’s very rich and, I believe, generous. 

Sari ; Yes, but that doesn’t interest me. 

Hansi {wistfully) ; There’s no doubt about it — love 
is very bad for business. 

Schlick comes to their table, 

Schlick : Sari 

Sari ; Yes, Herr Schlick. 

Schlick : You are engaged and paid by me as a 
dancing partner for my clients, are you not } 

Sari ; Yes. 

Schlick : I have received several complaints from 
Captain August Lutte — he says you persistently refuse 
to dance with him. 

Sari ; He takes advantage of my position. 

Schlick ; It would be better if you realised once 
Rnd for all that you have no position — after to-night 
you may consider your engagement at an end. 

Sari {with spirit) : It is at an end anyhow — my 
husband and I are leaving Vienna to-morrow. 

Schlick : Oho — ^I see. Well, I should like to 
lemind you that you both have a week’s salary owing 
to you, and unless you dance willingly and agreeably 
^ith Captain August or any other of the officers when 
they ask you to, neither you nor your husband will 
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receive a penny of your salary — I run my cafe on 
business lines, you understand. 

Sari : But, Herr Schlick, that is unfair — my 
behaviour has nothing to do with my husband. 

SCHUCR : That is enough. I am sick to death of 
your stupid mincing airs and graces — unless you 
behave yourself to-night, you will both leave to-morrow 
without your money, and be damned to you I 

He leaves S.a.ri, who sinks miserahly info her chair . 
Hassi and Freda tty to comfort her and give her some 
wine. Schlick. advances to the middle ^ the floor to 
announce the commencement of the entertainment. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 crave your kind attention for 
the most superb musical entertainment ever offered in 
Vienna. 

Everyone applauds. 

Thank you. Thank you. My first number will be my 
six magnificent dandng girls — trained exclusively in the 
finest ballet schools in the world. Lise, Trude, Fritz, 
Toni, Greta and Elsa. 

Six Girls rise from their various tables and make a 
line in the middle of the floor. "There is a lot of applause. 
Carl strikes up their music and they dance, after which 
they return to their tables amid cheers. ScHLICK again 
takes the floor. 

Gentlemen Ladies and Gentlemen — I beg attention 
for my favourite, your favourite, the world’s favourite 
star — Alanon la Crevette. 

^ He steps aside and Manon comes mmning on. She 
ts ff-eeted with vociferotu applause. She sings a very 
sauy French song : “ Fonne Nuit, Merci I ” inter- 
spersed with a goad deal of backrcbat and ogling. 
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“BONNE NUIT, AffiRCIl ” 

IvIanon : Lorsque j’etais petite fille 
En marchant parmi les pres 
J’entendit la voix d’ma tante 
Qui murmura a cote, 

‘ N’oublie pas la politesse 

Lorsque viendra un amant 

Car tout la bonheur reside la dedans.’ 

Rsfrain 

C’est pourquoi dans mes affaires, 

Soit de coeur ou soit d’esprit, 

C’est pourquoi je tache de plaire 
Toute la foule de mes amis, 

Soit qu’ils m’offrent pied-a-terre 
Ou me montrent une bonne affaire 
J’leurs rdponds, ‘ Vas-y. Bonne Nuit. 
Merci I ’ 

Lorsque je suis v’nue a Paris 
J’etais sage de nature, 

Mais que faite dans la vie 
Etant jeune pour rester pure 1 
Quand ma politesse m’obligea 
Lorsqu’je suivais pat hasard 
Une adventure dans Ics boites des boule- 
vards. 

Refrain 

Et j’ai rencontre en vide 
Un monsieur bien comme il faut, 

II m’a dit, ‘ ma petite fille, 

Veux-tu fairc un p’tit do-do ? ’ 
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Lor’^qu' j'srfivc ch<’? Uii loutc dc fuiic 
I’mc dii * Dc'>ha5dl!e*.in5 \Uc\’ 

J’mt Mii*. ' Vas'y. Honw'c N«>'- 
M«ci • ■ _ . , 

Aj en/vn jh sines a jeni; in sL’in 
joins, 

WALTZ SONG 
'Tis time that vc were parted, 

You and I, 

1 lowcvcr btohcn-hcartcd, 

‘Tis pood-bye I 
Ahhouph our !ovc iias ended 
And darkness lias descended, 

1 call to you with one last cry : 

Kiss me 

Before you po away ! 

Miss me 

Tlirough every night and day. 

Tltough clouds ate grey above you. 
You’ll hear me say I love you I 
Kiss me 

Before you go aw.iy I 

P.irmi les chansons tristes 
Dc I’amour, 

Joics et chagrins existent 
Tour i tour, 

Et presqu’-avee contraintc 
On risque la douce etreintc 
Qui nous scparc enfin toujours 
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Refrain 
Je t’aime, 

Tcs baisers m’ont grisee 
Mfime 

A I’hcure de t’en aller. 

La volupte troublante 
Brise mes levies btulantcs, 

Jc t’aimc, 

A I’heurc de t’en aller. 

Af the end of this Care strikes up another and 
everybody begins to dance. Scheick comes over to 
Sari’s table and stands behind it. After a moment 
Captain August approaches and bows. 

Captain A. : Fraulein Sari has perhaps by now 
forgotten her other engagement. 

Sari (rising agitatedly) ; I — please — I 

Scheick : You are quite right. Captain, she has 
forgotten. 

Sari : Captain August — am very tired — ^will you 
please forgive me just this once ? 

Captain A. : One dance, please. 

Scheick : I think you would be well advised to 
grant Captain August’s request. 

Sari (pulling herself together ) : Certainly, Captain, I 
shall be charmed. 

She gives one despairing look at Care on the dais — he 
is watching anociously — then she surrenders herself to the 
Captain’s arms and they begin to rvaite^. Carl 
watches all the time. As the dance progresses Captain 
August is obviously becoming more and more aggressively 
amorous. Carl, with obvious agitation, perceptibly 
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quichns the tempo of the music. Finally the Captain 
walteies Sari into the centre of the floor — stops dead, 
tightens his arms round her and kisses her on the mouth 
passionately, bending her right back as he does so. She 
gives one cry, Carl stops the music dead with a crash and 
leaps over the railing of the dais on to the middle of the 
floor. He drags Sari away from Captain August, 
then, springing at him, strikes him in the face. Im- 
mediately the bue^ of excitement dies down into dead 
silence. 

Carl (wildly) : Swine — filthy, ill-mannered drunken 
swine 1 

Sari {in a whisper') : Carl 1 

hlANON {rushing forward) : Carl — don’t be a fool. 

Captain August gives an unpleasant laugh and 
draws his sword. 

Captain A. : Tranisch — look after our foolhardy 
young friend here, will you ? 

Tranisch ; Not now — not now — wait. 

Captain A. ; I regret — I cannot wait. 

Tranisch draws bis sword and hands it to Carl — 
Manon clutches bis arm. 

Carl ; Stand back, IManon — ^look after Sari — please. 

"The Captain attacks him and thy fight a brief duel, 
the crowd making a large ring round them. Suddenly 
Captain August knocks Carl’s sword from bis hand 
and runs him through. There is a general scream and 
everyone crowds forward. Sari silently and madly 
fights through the crowd and sinks to the ground, taking 

7 ^ motions the crowd 

back. Tbm is silence except for hlANON, who is 
crying loudly and hopelessly. 
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Sari {sojflj — she is iJrj-^'cd ) : I’ll love you always — 
always — do you hear ? 

Cakl iwiakly) : Sari — Sari — my sweet, sweet 

Sari 

His head falls hack it! her lap, and she kneels there 
staring before her doomed and hopeless as the curtain falls. 
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ACT THREE: SCENE I 

Characttrs: MADAiiK SAnt Lisdi:n', T»k ^^AUQW5 of 
S nAYN-n, Lady Jamfs (llAF.Rirr), M«s- 
(Gixiria), ^^RS. lir-THEL (ErFjr.), Lady Sorrfi. 
(Hosor), Mrs. V.au: OAsr.), Tur. Duchess or 
Tenterden (Victoria), Lord J ami'.s, Mr. Prou^ 
Mr. BimtEL, Lord Sorrel, Mr. Vale, The 
Duke or Tekterde.m, The Hos'. Hugh Devos, 
Mrs. Devos, Versos Craft, Cedric Dallastyse, 
Bertram Seluck, Lord Hesry Jade, Accom- 
PASIST (to MaDASIE LINDE.N') BuTLER, GUESTS, 

Tbt seen: is Lord Shayse’s Ixuse in London. Tw 
Year is 1895. 

1/ is tbi draa'ing-roon of the Marquis or Shayne’s house 
in London. Fifteen years have passed sinee Act II,nnd 
it is tioa> 1895 . Whfn tk nirtain rises, 
Shayne, a distinguished old man, is standing tt little to 
the right receiving bis geests, who are annotmeed hy ths 
Butler. Lady Jasies (Harriet) and Mrs. PROtnp 
(Gloria) are announced with their husbands, likeuise 
Mrs. Bethel (Eftie), Lady Sorrel (Hosor), 
Mrs. Vale (Jane), and lastly the Duchess of 
Tenterden (Victoria). They are all by now smart 
middle-aged society matrons. Their entrance and LORD 
Shayne’s reception of them is all part of the Opening 
chorus. 
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OPENING CHORUS 
Alb : Tarara boom-de-ay, 

Tarara boom-de-ay, 

We are the most effectual. 

Intellectual 

Movement of the day. 

Our moral standards sway 
Like Mrs. Tanqueray, 

And we are theoretically 
Most xsthetically 
Eager to display 

The fact that we’re aggressively 
And excessively 
Anxious to destroy 
All the snobbery 
And hob-nobbery 
Of the hoi-pohoi. 

Tarara boom-de-ay. 

It’s mental washing day. 

And come what may 
We’ll scrub until the nation’s morals 
shrink away. 

Tarara boom-de-ay ! 

Exquisites ; Though we are languid in appearance. 
We’re in the vanguard. 

We feel we can guard 
The cause of Art. 

We shall ignore all interference. 

For our complacence 
With this renaissance 
Is frightfully smart. 

Please do not think us unrelenting. 

Our charming frolic 
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With, the symbolic 
Is meek and mild. 

We merely spend our time preventing 
Some earnest stripling 
From liking Kipling 
Instead of Wilde. 

Now that we find the dreary nineteenth 
century is closing. 

We mean to start the twentieth in ecstasies 
of posing. 

Tarara boom-de-ay. 

It’s mental washing day. 

And come what may 
We’ll scrub until the tiresome bour- 
geois shrink away. 

Tarara boom-de-ay I 

Which is concluded by a Sextette by Harriet, 
Gloria, Honor, Jane, Efeie csnd Victori-A- 
Everyone else retires into the supper room, leaving tbets 
on the stage. 


‘ALAS THE TIME IS PAST” 
Alas, the time is past when we 
Could frolic with impunity. 

Secure in our virginity. 

We sometimes look aghast 
Adown the lanes of memory, 

Alas, the time is past. 

Ah, then the world was at our feet. 
When We were sweet-and-twenty. 

We never guessed that what we’d got, 
Tho’ not a lot — was plenty. 
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We gaily sought some Abelard 
To cherish, guard and own us. 

But all we know of storm and strife 
Out married life — ^has shown us. 

Alas, the time is past when we 
Could frolic with impunity. 

Secure in our virginity. 

We sometimes look aghast 
Adown the lanes of memory. 

Alas, the time is past. 

Alack-a-day me — alack-a-day me 1 
Ah, then the world was at our feet, 

Alas, the time is past. 

Harriet : What have you done to your hair, 
Effie? — ^it strikes me as peculiar. 

Effie : Nothing in particular. 

Gloria : I’m .afraid you’re becoming a little per- 
nickety, Harriet ; you must guard against it. 

Honor : Where’s your late husband, Victoria ? 
Victoria : Later than ever, my dear — ^he's at 
Boodles, I expect. 

Jane : Talking too much. 

Harriet : And drinking much too much. 
Victoria: You can’t upset me by saying that, 
Harriet dear. I find alcohol one of the greatest com- 
forts of matrimony 1 
Honor : Victoria 1 

Victoria ; In a husband, I mean — ^it leaves one free 
for one’s charities. 

Jane : A httlc too free sometimes, my pet. 

Harriet : Who is this woman ? 

Effee : Which woman ? 
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Harriet : The one weVe been invited to meet, 
Victoria: Some strange Hungarian singer — piO' 
bably very glittering and rather stout. 

Honor: Ob, I shouldn’t think so — Lord Shayne 
has been pursuing her for ages from capital to capital. 

Harriet : Central Europe is far too musical, there 
can be no two opinions about that. 

Jane ; I hear she’s very beautiful. 

Lord Shatne has entered unobserved from tot 
supper room. 

Lord S. : She is 

Victoria : Good heavens, how you made me jump! 
Lord S. : She is one of the few really beautiful 
people in the world, 

Harriet : How very disconcerting ! 

Honor : Do you think we shall like that ? 

Lord S. : I shall be very interested to see the effect 
she has on you — ^you are all — if I may say so — so very 
representative. 

Victoria : Of what, dear Lord Shayne ? 

Lord S, : Shall we say “ fin de siecle ” ? 

Harriet : I was afraid somebody would say that 
before the evening was over. 

The Butler announces the Hon. Hugh Devon 
and Mrs. Devon. Lord Shayne moves over to greet 
them. Hugh has developed along the exact lines that 
one would have expected ; be has become a good deal more 
pompous with the jears^ and has a tremendously diplo- 
matic manner . His wife is fat and vaQte. 

Victoria : Margaret dear, how are you ? 

Mrs. D. ; Shattered, completely shattered ! Our 
cabby was raving mad. He kept saying the oddest 
things to his horse, at least I hope they were to his 
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horse. I pretended not to understand, one has to think 
of prestige 

Lord S. : I hear you’re going to Vienna. 

Hugh : Yes, next week, thank God ! I believe 
Mullins has been making a fearful hash of every- 
thing. 

Mrs. D. ; Isn’t it exciting I I was so afraid we 
were going to be sent to Riga or Christiania or some- 
where draughty like that. 

Harriet ; Hugh generally gets what he wants. 

Mrs. D. : As it is, I don’t know what I shall do with 
the children. I can’t help feeling that Eva is the 
wrong age for Vienna. 

Lord S. ; No one is the wrong age for Vienna — it’s 
a city of enchantment — magnificent. 

Hugh ; I’m told the plumbing is appalling. 

Victoria : Lord Shayne has fallen in love again — 
haven’t you, my dear ? 

Lord S. : I am always in love with beauty. 

Hugh : Admirably put, Shayne. I quite agree 
with you. 

Jane : We’re all on tenterhooks to see Madame 
Linden — ^she’s due at any moment. 

Mrs. D. : What are tenterhooks, I never know. 

Tie Butler throws open tie doors and announces 
Madame Sari Linden. Sarah enters, exquisitely 
gowned and radiantly beautiful, carrying herself with 
tremendous poise ; her jewels are superb, and the years 
have invested her with a certain air of decision which is 
almost metallic as compared with the tremulous diffidence 
of her youth. Lord Shayne goes forward and kisses 
her hand. 

Lord S. : My dear, how enchanting to see you 
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again. (He ttms rvitb a stnilc^ I think you know 
everyone here. 

Harriet : Good heavens, Sarah 1 
Victoria (astounded) : Sarah 1 

Eerie : It can’t be — it can’t be 

She rushes up and lasses her. There is a babel of 
surprised and excited conversation. Hugh stands a 
little apart, looking a trifle embarrassed. 

Honor ; We heard that you had died, ages and ages 
ago. 

Sari ; I did die. Fifteen years ago to be exact. 
Things happened and I couldn’t come back. I didn t 
want to come back, so I thought I’d better die, vaguely 
and obscurely. It was the only thing to do — ^it sort 
of rounded everything off so satisfaaorily. 

Jane : It’s unbelievable, Sarah, dear Sarah. 

Sari : Please don’t be quite so pleased to see me. 
It makes me feel ashamed, particularly with Hugh 
standing there, looking so stern. How do you do, 
Hugh ? 

Hugh s I’m delighted to see you again. Margaret, 

I want you to meet Sarah — Sarah (He looks 

questioningly at her.') 

^ Sari : Linden — don’t say you’ve forgotten Carl 
Linden, the man I eloped with, practically under your 
nose, Hugh? 

Hugh : I remember perfectly — ^how is he ? 

Sari : He s dead — I’m so glad to meet you, Mrs. 
Devon. I do hope Hugh is a charming husband and 
not too embittered — treated him abominably, you 
know. 

Mi^. D. (shaking bands with her) : It’s all so very 
surprismg— very, very surprising— Hugh told me the 
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whole Story, when he heard of your death in Prague or 
somewhere. He was dreadfully upset, weren’t you, 
Hugh ? 

Hugh : Yes, indeed, I was. 

Sari {^miUng md tapping bim lightly mtb her fan) : Dear 
Hugh, never mind — cvcrytliing alway'S turns out for the 
best, doesn’t it ? At least, almost everything. 

Lord S. : Won’t )'ou have a little supper — Sari ? 

Honor : " Sari ” — it docs sound pretty, doesn’t it — 
" Sari.” 

Sari : Only a very' little, if you want me to sing for 
you. 

They all go into the supper room, chattering and 
laughing, while the Orchestra very softly and lightly 
plays a reprise of the “ Btindman’s Buff Finale ” in 
Act L When the supper room doors close behind them, 
the other doors open and four over-exqnisitely dressed 
young men enter. They all wear in their immaculate 
buttonholes green carnations. Vernon Craft, a 
poet, Cedric Ballantyne, a painter. Lord Henry 
Jade, a dilettante, and Bertram Sellick, a play- 
wright. 

Bertie : It’s entirely Vernon’s fault that we arc so 
enttancingly late. 

Vernon : My silk socks were two poems this even- 
ing and they refused to scan. 

Henry : It’s going to be inexpressibly dreary, I can 
feel it in my bones. 

Cedric ; Don’t be absurd, Henry, your whole 
charm lies in the fact that you have no bones. 

They sing a quartette : “ We all Wore a Green 
Carnation." 
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’■Vt'E ALL WORE A GRHEM O\RNATi0^.’ 
Bb’c lK>y!> asc \vc, 

EscpLiicly fjcc 

Prorsj t)ic tjrcary an<l tjtiitc aLuiftl 
^^ora\ vie%-:t of the common held. 

We like porj^hyry hou'ls. 

Chandclici'; and 
We're mo't r-pirhed, 

Carefully fillcfcd “ f-nuls.” 


Kefr^n:. 

Pretty hoys, witty boys, too, too, too 
1.127 to f).i?ht 5ta.t;nation, 

Hiucthty boys, naughty boys, all we do 
Is to pursue sensation. 

Tlic portals of society 
Arc aKv.ays opened wide. 

The world out ccccnixicity condones, 

A note of quaint variety 
We’re certain to provide, 

We dress in very decorative tones. 

Faded boys, jaded boys, womankind's 

Gift to a bulldog nation, , 

In order to distinguish us from less enUghtened 
minds. 

We all wear a green carnation. 

We believe in Art, 

Though we’re poles apart 
From the fools who arc thrilled by Greuze. 

We like Beardsley and Green Chartreuse. 
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Women say we’re too 
Bored to bill and coo. 

We smile wearily. 

It’s so drearily true ! 

’Refrain. 

Pretty boys, witty boys, you may sneer 
At our disintegration, 

Haughty boys, naughty boys, dear, dear, dear ! 
Swooning with affectation. 

Our figures sleek and willowy. 

Our lips incarnadine. 

May worry the majority a bit. 

But matrons rich and billowy. 

Invite us out to dine. 

And revel in our phosphorescent wit. 

Faded boys, jaded boys, come what may, 

Art is our inspiration. 

And as we the reason for the ‘ Nineties ’ being gay, 
We all wear a green carnation. 

Refrain, 

Pretty boys, witty boys, yearning for 
Permanent adulation. 

Haughty boys, naughty boys, every pore 
Bursting with self-inflation. 

We feel we’re rather Grecian, 

As our manners indicate. 

Our sense of moral values isn’t strong. 

For ultimate completion 

We shall really have to wait 

Until the Day of Judgment comes along. 
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Faded boys, jaded boys, each one craves 
Some sort of soul salvation. 

But when we rise reluctantly but gracefully froffi o 
graves, 

We’!! all wear a green carnation. 

They go off. Lord Shayke and Sari 
from the supper room. 

Lord S. ; I want to talk to you. 

Sari : I know. , 

Lord S. ; You can guess what I am going to say • 
Sari : Yes, 1 think so. 

Lord S. : I love you. 

Sari {smiling) : 1 was right. 

Lord S. : Will you honour me by becoming my 
wife ? You’ve now refused me in practically every 
capital in Europe — London is the last on the list. 

Sari ; Why should London prove the exception . 
Lord S. : It’s home. 

Sari {sighing) ; Yes — suppose it Is. ^ i 

Lord S. : It has charm, London — ^a very peacei 
charm, particularly for anyone who is tired like 7*^' 
You can drive in the Park in the Spring and look at the 
crocuses. 

Sari ; Please don’t talk of Spring. 

Lord S. : Then there’s the Autumn, when the leav« 
fall in the Square, and you can sit on a rickety iron chair 
and watch the children searching for horse chestnuts. 
SAKs.{a>isffu!!j): Whose children ? 

Lord S. ; Just anybody’s. 

Sari : The fogs come in November. 

^RD S. : Fogs can be delightful. 

Sari : Can they ? {She smiles.) 
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Lord S. : Particularly when you’re warm and snug 
by a crackly fire drinking tea, while from the yellow 
gloom outside the trees look in at you like ghosts. 

Sari ; . I don’t like tea or ghosts. 

Lord S. : You’re very hard to please. 

Sari : How do you know I’m tired ? 

Lord S. : By your voice, and your eyes. 

Sari : I’m afraid I don’t love you — actually 1 I 
think you’re kind and understanding and gay and very 
dear, but you know I’ve only really loved one man all 
my life. I know it’s tiresome to be so faithful, particu- 
larly to a mere memory, but there it is. 

Lord S. : I think perhaps I could make you happy — ■ 
anyhow happier. 

Sari ; May I think it over a little ? I’ll let you know 
a little later. 

The Slipper room doors open and everyone comes 
noisily into the room. 

Victoria : Sarah — aren’t you going to sing soon ? 

Honor : Do you remember our singing lessons at 
Madame Claire’s before you met Carl Linden — ^I mean 
— Oh dear 

Sari {smiling) : I remember 1 I do hope my voice 
has improved since then. 

Lord S. ; Silence, please I Madame Sari Linden 
will sing us some of Carl Linden’s enchanting songs, the 
songs she has made so famous. 

Everyone applauds and arranges themselves com- 
fortably. 

Sari : Where is my accompanist, is he here ? 

A foreign-looking Young Man detaches himself 
from the crowd. 

Young Man : Here I am. 
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Sari t What shall %vc start with ? 

Young Man : " The River Song ’’ ? 

Sari ; No, that’s too dinictilt to begin with. 
Young Man : " Zigeuner ? " 

Sari : That will do. Ladies and Gentlemen, t i 
song needs a slight preface. My husband wrote ) 
when he was only sixteen. He visited Germany lor 
the first time and sailed down the Rhine past 
and castles and gipsy encampments, and they fimd >5 
imagination so much that he wrote this song of a io'^ f 
flaxen-haired German Princess who fell in love with a 
Zigeuner gipsy. 

The Young Man s/tirts the introducihn or.d S.ARt 
fakes her stand hj the pinna. Lord Shayne tter, / 
pensively near her, pazing at her. She sings "Zigfis^ser. 

“ ZIGEUNER.” 

Once upon a time 
Many years ago, 

Lived a fair Princess, 

Hating to confess 

Loneliness was torturing her so. 

Then a gipsy came. 

Called to her by name. 

Woo’d her with a song. 

Sensuous and strong. 

All the summer long ; 

Her passion seemed to tremble like a living flame. 
Is taken up after the first verse by the Orchestra. 
Bid my weeping cease. 

Melody that brings 
Merciful release, 

Promises of peace ; 
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Through the gentle throbbing of the strings. 

Music of the plain. 

Music of the wild. 

Come to me again. 

Heat me not in vain, 

Soothe a heart in pain. 

And let me to my happiness be reconciled. 

Kefraitt. 

Play to me beneath the summer moon, 

Zigeuner 1— Zigeuner !— Zigeuner 1 
All I ask of life is just to listen 
To the songs that you sing, 

My spirit like a bird on the wing 
Your melodies adoring — soaring. 

Call to me with some barbaric tune, 

Zigeuner I — Zigeuner I — Zigeuner 1 
Now you hold me in your power, 

Play to me for just an hour, 

Zigeuner 1 

At the end of it everyone applauds . She silences them 
bj raising her hand. 

This is a very simple, sentimental little song. 1 do 
hope you won’t laugh at it— it means a very great deal 

She unpins a bunch of white violets from her waist and 
throws them to Lord Shayne. Tto she begins to 
sing the refrain of “ VH See You Again. 

Keprise. 

I’ll see you again, 

I live each moment through again. 
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Time has lain bcav}' between, 

But what has been 
Can leave me never ; 

Your dear memory 
Throughout my life has guided me. 

Though my -world has gone awry. 

Though the years my tears may dry, 

I shall love you till I die, 

Good-bye 1 

At the end the Jighls dim and the 
crashes out the melody. When the lights go ^ 
it is the present day, the same as Act J, Scene I, nn 
is an old woman singing to a lot of young people ^ 

on the floor. When she finishes sinfing, ° 
Chamberlain springs to her feet. _ 5 

Dolly ; It is the most thrilling, divine, 
thing I’ve ever heard — ^Vincent, I’m mad a 
you — d’you hear — love you. , 

She flings herself into his arms, be gently and r 
absently disengages himself. 

Vincent : 'What a melody — my God, what 
melody I _ 

He goes to the piano and begins to play “ TU See So 
Again,” softly as a fox-trot. The rest of the ban 
join in and then the Orchestra, Everyone gets "P 
“ hey-heying ” and Cbarlestoning and finally, lea J 
Dolly, they all go Jayefing out throng the . 
doors, followed by Vincent and the members of j 
dance band. Tady Shayne is left alone, standing 
^uife still. Suddenly she begins to laugh, a strange, 
cracked, contemptuous laugh ; she rises to her feet, an 
then, suddenly bolding out her arms wide, she sings : 
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Sari : Though my world has gone awry. 
Though the end is drawing nigh, 
I shall love you till I die. 
Good-bye ! 
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ACT I 


The sane is the dranitig-rooni of Mrs. Lancaster’s flat in 
London. The colours and decoration are on the verge of 
being original. The furniture is simple but distinctly 
expensive. 

Persons shon'n are Helen SA\^LLE and Pauncefort 
Quentin, Hf.t.en Saville and Pauncefort 
Quentin are shown in by Preston, Helen is a 
smartly dressed woman of about thirty. “ Pawnie ” 
is an elderly maiden gentleman. 

Preston : I’m ecpectiog Mrs, Lancaster in at any 
moment now. Ma’am, 

Helen : Thank you, Preston, wc’Jl wait a little, 

Preston ; Shall I get you some tea ? 

Helen : No thanks, we’ve alrciidy had some — ^givc 
me a cigarette, Pawnie, they’re in that box on the table, 
Pawnie bands her cigarette box. Preston goes out . 

Pawnie ; It may be tiresome of me, but I think all 
this colouring is oppressive. 

Helen : You make such a “ Fetish ” of house 
decoration, P,iwnie, 

Pawnie {wandering round the room ) : Not at ail, but I 
do like things to be good and right, 

Helen : Well, I don’t consider the new frieze in 
your bathroom either good or right, 

Pawnie : How can you, Helen 1 It’s too mar- 
vellous for words, Parelli designed it specially forme. 
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Heijen ; Evetything — his life’s happiaess. 

Pawnee : Don’t be so terribly intense, dear. 

Heeen : It’s true. 

Pawnee : I’m quite sure Nicky will be perfectly 
happy as long as he goes on attracting people ; he loves 
being attractive. 

Heeen Naturally, he’s Florence’s son. 

Pawnie : Such an exciting thing to be. 

Heuen : You don’t believe Nickj-’s got anything in 
him at all, do you ? 

Pawnie {ligbilj) ; I don’t think it matters, anyway. 

Helen : I do. 

Pawnie ; But you’ve got a loving nature, Helen. I 
always knew it, 

Helen : Nicky hasn’t had a chance. 

Pawnie : Nonsense — ^he’s had everything he wanted 
ever since the day he was born, and he'll go on wasting 
his opportunities until he dies. 

Hjmn : Quite possibly. 

Pawnee : "Well, there you are then. 

Hel^ i He may have had everything he wanted, 
but he’s had none of the things he really needs. 

Pawnie : Are you talking socially or spiritually. 

Helen : You’re quite right, Pawnie, you wouldn’t 
be so beautifully preserved if you’d wasted any of your 
valuable time or sincerity. 

Pawnee : I forgive you for that, Helen, freely. 

Helen ; Thank you so much. 

Pawnee : You must realize one thing, everyone is 
sacrificed to Florence — it’s as it should be — of course, 
she’s a couple of hundred years too late — she ought to 
have been a flaunting, intriguing King’s mistress, with 

black page boys and jade baths and things too divine 
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Enter Preston. 

Preston (anmmcing) t Miss Hibbcrt. 

Eater Ceara Hibbert — she is affected, but quite 
well dressed. Preston out. 

Clara : My dears. Isn’t Florence back j?/ ? 

Helen : No, we’re waiting for her. 

Pawnie ; You look harassed, Clara. 

Clara : I am harassed. 

Helen : Why ? 

Clara : I’m singing to-night for Laura Tennant — 
she’s giving a dreadful reception at her dreadful house 
for some dreadful Ambassador 

Pawnee ; How dreadful I 

Clara : No one will listen to me, of course — 
they’ll all be far too busy avoiding the Cup and search- 
ing for the Champagne. 

Helen : What are you singing ? 

Clara : One Gabriel Faure, two Reynaldo Hahn’s 
and an Aria. 

Pawnie : Which Aria ? 

Clara : I can’t think, but my accompanist will 
know — I’ve got a frightful headache. 

Helen : Why don’t you take off your hat ? 

Clara : My dear, I daren’t — ^I’ve just had my hair 
done — ^I suppose you haven’t got a “ Cachet Faivre,” 
either of you ? 

Helen : No, but Florence has, I expect — ^Preston 
will know where they are — ^ring the bell, Pawnie. 

Pawnie {ringing bell)'. My poor Qara — 1 do hope 
your singing to-night will justify the fuss you’re making 
this afternoon. 

Clara : Don’t be so brutal, Pawnie. 

Helen : Is Gregory going with you ? 
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Ceafa ; Of roiirsf — 1 nmr siny; unless lie's there-- 
he gives me such marvellous moral support. 

Paavnie : “ Moral ” is hardly the word I should 
have chosen, dear. 

Eitfer Preston. 

Helen : Do you know if Mrs. Lancaster h.is any 
“ Cachet Faivre " anywhere ? 

Preston ; Yes, Ma’am — I think so. 

Clara : Do get me one, Preston, I’m suffering 
torliires, 

Preston ; Verj- well, Miss. 

She goes out. 

P.AWNiE ; Preston has such wonderful poise, hasn t 
she ? 

Helen : She needs it in tltis house. 

Clara : 1 do wish Florence would hurry up. f 
want to borrow her green fan. I’ve got a new Patou 
frock that positively demands it. 

Helen : She can’t be long now. 

Clara : I suppose I daren’t ask Preston for the fan 
and creep away with it ? 

Helen ; I shouldn’t, if I were you — ^Florence is 
very touchy over that sort of thing. 

Clara ; She promised it to me ages ago. 

Pawnie ; Surely there isn’t such a desperate hurry ? 
You won’t be singing until about half-p.ast eleven. 

Clara (^petulantly) : My dear. I’ve got to rehearse — I 
don’t know a trord 

Re-f«/er Preston vitb a " Cachet Faivre ” and a 
gloss of water. 

Clara : You’re a Saint, Preston — thank you a 
thousand times 

Pawnte : Soak it a little first, dear, or }-ou’ll 
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choke, and I should detest that. 

Clara soaks “ Cachet " and then swalloms if. 
Preston out. 

Clara : Now I must lie down flat — get out of the 
way, Helen. 

Pawnie ; Perhaps you’d like us both to go right out 
of the room and sit in the hall ? 

Clara: No, Pawnie, I should never expect" the 
least consideration from you. 

She lies down flat on the divan, Helen arranges 
cushions for her. 

Clara : Thank you, Helen darling — shall always 
come to you whenever I’m ill. 

Helen : Tliat will be nice. 

Bnter Florence Lancaster followed bj Tom 
Veryan. Florence is brilliantly dressed almost to 
the point of being “ outre" Her face still retains the 
remnants of great beauty. Tom is athletic and good 
looking. One feels he is good at games and extremely 
bad at everything else. 

Florence : Helen — ^Pawnie, have you been here 
long ? 

Pawnie : No, only a few hours. 

Florence : My dear. I’m so frightfully sorry 

we’ve been held up for ages in the trafiSc. Davis is a 
congenital idiot. Always manages to get to a tuminv 
just as the policeman puts out his hand. No initiative 
whatever. What’s happened to Clara ? Has she been 
run over ? 

Clara : No, dear. I’ve got a frightful head 

Florence : Pawnie, you know Tom, don’t "you 1— 
Tom Veryan, Mr. Quentin, I’m sure you’ll adore one 
another. 
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Tom {sfjah’ng Linds) : I low arc you ? 

Panvuic : Very well, thank you — how sweet of you 
to ask me ? 

FLORKNCn : Is there anything I can do, Clara ? 
Clara : Yes, dear, lend me your preen fan for 
to-night. 

Fi-orence ; All tight — but you u'on'f get too 
carried away with it, will you, dear? I should hate 
the feathers to come out. Docs anyone want any 
tea ? 

Helem ; No thanks, dear. 

Flore-nce : Cocktails, then ? 

Pawnie ; It’s too early. 

Florence {ringing hiU ) : It’s never too c.irly for a 
cockt.ail. 

Clara : 1 should like to go quite quietly into a 

Convent, and never see anybody again ever 

Pawnte : Gregory would be bored stiff in a 
Convent. 

Florence : We’ve just been to a most frightful 
Charity rnafinie. Nothing but inaudible speeches from 
dreary old actors, and leading Indies nudging one 
another all over the stage. (Preston enters.) Cock- 
tails, Preston, and ask Barker to wrap up my green fan 
for Miss Hibbert to take aw.ay with her. 

Preston : Very good. Ma’am. 

She goes out. 

Clara ; You’re an angel, Florence — I think I’ll sit 
up now. 

Florence : Do, dear, then Tom will be able to sit 
down. 

Clara (sitting up) : I really do feel most peculiar. 
Pawnie ; You look far from normal, dear. 
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Clara : If Pawnie’s rude to me any more I shall 
burst into teats. 

Florence : Tom, give me a cigarette. 

Pavtsie : Here are some. 

Florence : No, Tom has a special rather hearty 
kind that I adore. 

Clara : Lend me your Up stick, Helen, mine has 
sunk down into itself. 

Helen : Here you are. 

Clara : What a lovely colour ! I look far prettier 
than I feel. 

Florence {to Tom) : Thank you, angel. 

Clara : I shan’t be able to get down to the house 
until Saturday evening, Florence — ^I’m seeing Gregory 
off to Newcastle. 

Pawnie : Why Newcastle ? 

Clara : His home’s just near there — ^isn’t it too 
awful for him ? 

Florence : Well, wire me the time of your train, 
won’t you ? 

Clara : Of course, dear. 

Helen : You’re smelling divinely, Florence. What 
is it ? 

Florence {flicking her handkerchief) : It is good, 
isn’t it ? 

Pawnie : “ Narcisse Noir ” of Caron, I use it. 

Florence ; Yes, you would, Pawnie. 

Re-enter Preston with parcel. 

Preston : Here is the fan. Miss. 

Clara {taking it) : Thank you so much — ^you 
are sweet, Florence, A fan gives me such a feel- 
ing of security when I’m singing modern stuff. (Preston 
goes out.) I must rush now 
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Florence : Don’t you want a cocktail bcfoic yoti 
go? 

Ceara ; No, darling — I should only hiccup all the 
evening. Good-bye, you’ve been Jiicb a comfort — 
good-bye, Helen — Pawnic, you will be nicer to me over 
the week-end, won’t you? 1 shall be so depressed, 
■what with Gregory going away and cvcr)'thing — Good- 
bye, Tom — I shall dine in bed and give way at every 

pore 

She £oes out. 

Pawnie: Poor Qara — she eternally labours under 
the delusion that she really matters. 

Helen ; We all do that a little. 

Florence (/ui/ghing ) ; You’re awfully cruel to her, 
Pawnic. 

Pawnee : She upsets my vibrations. 

Florence (before glass) : I’ve taken a sudden hatred 
to tills hat. (She takes it off.) Tliat’s better — arc y<?u 
going to the “ New El.aine ” to-night, cither of you ? 
Helen : I’m not — but Pawnic is, of course. 
Pawnee : It’s going to be arnirffng — ^what a cast, rny 
dear I Marvellous Selu'yn Steele, Nora Dean, and that 

perfect woman, Lily Burficld 

Helen : I can’t stand her, she always over-acts. 
Pawnic (incensed) : How can you, Helen 1 Did you 
see her in “ Simple Faith ? ” 

Helen : Yes, unfortunately. 

Pawnee : Oh, you really arc too tiresome for 
words! 

Helen *. Her technique creaks bke machinery. 
Pawnie : It’s sacrilege — she’s too, too marvellous. 
'Enter Preston with a troj of cocktails. Everjone 
helps themselves. 
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Florence ; What do you think about it, Tom ? 

Tom : IVe never seen her. 

Florence : Yes, you have. About three months 
ago, at the “ Comedy.” 

Tom : Oh. ... I don’t remember. 

Pawnie ; Don’t remember I An artist like that ! 
Good God, it’s agony 1 

Helen : You’ll look awfully tired at dinner-time, 
Pawnie, if you don’t calm down a little. 

Florence : This is special — my own invention. 

Helen : Absolutely delicious. 

Tom : A bit too sweet. 

Florence ; Tom, darling, don’t be so taciturn — ^he’s 
always taciturn after a malinie. 

Pawnie : When’s Nicky coming back ? 

Florence : To-morrow, isn’t it too divine ? He’s 
been away for a whole year, but I saw him for a moment 
on my way through Paris last month. 

Pawnie : Has he been working hard ? 

Florence : I suppose so, but you know what Nicky 
is — bless his heart ! 

Pawnie : I heard him play at Yvonne Mirabeau’s. 

Florence : She’s a loathsome woman, isn’t she ? 

Helen : Not as bad as that. 

Pawnie : She’s a half-wit. I can’t bear half-wits. 

Florence : She goes on so dreadfully about 
things — devastating. 

Pawnie : Funny Nicky liking her so much. 

Florence : Only because she keeps on saying how 
wonderful he is — ^that always appeals to Nicky. 

Pawnie : How old is he now ? 

Florence : Twenty-four. Isn’t it absurd to think 
I have such a grown-up son — old General Fenwick said 
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last Thursday that (Jk telephone rings, she goes to 

it.) Hallo — hallo — yes, my dear, how are you ? — Yes, 
so am I, simply worn out. No, when ? How perfectly 
marvellous. . . . No, dear, it’s a prescription : but I 
can let you have a little in a jar. . . . Quite easy, all you 
do is just rub it on at night. . . . Don’t be so silly • . • 
not in the least, if you send the car round that will be all 
right. . . . Very well. . . . Good-bye, darling. {She 
hangs tip reeceiver.) I give Clara Hibbert ten for stupidity, 
don’t you, Helen ? 

Helen ; A hundred and ten. 

Pawnie : Ten’s the limit. 

Tom : I say, Florence — think I’d better be getting 
along if I’ve got to be dressed and back here by half-past 
seven 

Florence : You’ve got half an hour. 

Tom : That’s not very much. 

Florence : The car’s outside . . . take it and send 
it straight back. 

Pawnje : Can it drop me, Florence dear ? I 
always feel so much richer in your car than anyone 
else’s. 

Florence : Of course, Pawnie. 

The telephone rings again. 

Florence {at telephone ) ; Hallo . . . yes . . . 

speaking. . . . How do you do ? 

Pawnie : Good-bye, Helen, it’s been divine 

Helen : Ring me up at tea-time to-morrow. 
Florence : ... How perfectly sweet of you , . . 
now, now really . . . well, naturally, if you persist in 
saying such charming things . . . (Jaughing gaily) . . . 
what nonsense. . . . 

Pawnie : Good-bye, Florence 
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Florence {she puts her band over nwuthphce) : It’s that 
awful Genetal Fenwick. . . . Good-bye, Pawnie dear, 
you’re coming down to the house on Friday ? 

Pawnie : Yes, too lovely 

Florence : Helen’s coming by the five o’clock — 
you’d better travel together. 

Pawnie : Perfect. (To Tom.) Are you ready ? 

Tom : Quite. 

Pawnie (as they go out) : You can drop me first, can’t 
you ? I’m not as young as I was 

Florence (at telephone) : Please forgive me — ^people 
rushing in and out, this house grows more like a railway 
station every day . . . now. General, that was a 
deliberate compliment. (She laughs.) Ridiculous 
man . . . very well. . . . good-bye. (She hangs up 
receiver.) My God, ten for dreariness 1 

PIelen : He’s not a bad old thing. 

Florence : No, but he tries to be, and that’s 
what’s so frightful. (Arranffng her hair before glassl) I 
look like Death. . . . Isn’t Tom a darling ? 

Helen ; Yes, dear, without being aggressively 
brilliant. 

Florence ; I’m afraid, Helen, you’re getting rather 
bitter. 

Helen : Nonsense. 

Florence : It’s silly to be sarcastic about Tom. 

Helen : It’s better than being maudlin about him. 

Florence : I don’t know what you mean, dear. 
I’m not in the least maudlin, and never have been about 
anybody. I sometimes wish I could be — I’m too hard. 

Helen (taking a cigarette) : Tom will let you down. 

Florence : Let me down ? Why . . . how . . . 
I don’t understand 
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nrjXM : You’re more in love with Irini tiwo be b 
with you. 

Fix)JUu;ce : Don't be to el-strrJ, I Iden. 

IlciXK : It’s tnie. 

FLORnNcn {cafnl'Uctr.siy ) : I !c .ntlores rrjc~~'«roKu'F5 
me — he’s never seen anyone like me befote in his bfc. 

I’m somctlring stranj’c . . . exotic 

Hr.ixK : Yott’rc more in love witb him than be 
with YOU. 

FLonnxcx : You're getting on my ncivc*. to-oayj 
Helen. 

Hnuax : You do see tlwi I'm right, don't you ? 
Florekce; If you Imevr some of the things hes 
said to me. 

Hr.tEN : I can guess them. 

FLOTUXtCP. '. 'Fbat boy XYas utterly unavabcficd 
until he met me. 

ilitixs : He’s very young. 

Florekce : I’ve taught him — everything. 

Hkixk : Or nothing. 

Ftoiutxcx : Helen, I bdieve you’re jealous. 

Heixn : Don’t be a fool. 

FxoRENCt : I svish I hadn’t this fatal knack of seeing 
through people. 

Helen : HoVs D.avid ? 

Florence ; I don’t know — he ought to be home 
soon. 

Helen : Doesn’t he ever suspect anything ? 
Florence ; Of course not — he adores me. 

Helen : It seems so strange not to see 

Florence: I’m devoted to David — ^I’d do any- 
thing for him, anything in the world — ^but he’s grown 
old and I’ve kept young — ^it does muddle things up so. 
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I can’t help having a temperament, can I ? 

HEiaiN : Temperament. . , . No. 

Flouence : David’s always loved me and never 
understood me — you see. I'm such an extraordinary 
mixture, I have so many sides to my character. I 
adore being at home and running the house and looking 
after David and Nicky 

Keien : You don’t exactly overdo it. 

Florence : Well, Nicky’s been away for such ages. 
Also, one must be in London for the season. You 
can’t expect me to bury myself in the country in- 
definitely — shall be there practimUy all through the 
spring and summer. 

Helen : Lovely tennis parties and cricket weeks 
and tilings 

Florence : Certainly. 

Helen {kissing her) : You’re a divine creature, 
Florence. 

Florence {basking : Am I ? {^he telephone rings.) 
Hallo — ^yes — speaking. (To Helen in a whisper.) It’s 
Inez ZuUeta, I never went to her recital. . . . Inez, 
darling, I never recognized your voice . . . didn’t you 
get my note ? ... it was absolutely true, I was in 
agony. . . . Inez, don’t be angry, if you only knew how 
I longed for the sound of your wonderful, wonderful 
voice . . . darling . . , Inez, don’t be so cruel . . . 
to-morrow, then. {She hangs up receiver.) I do wish 
Inez wasn’t so persistent. 

Helen : You never stop encouraging her. 

Florence : Oh, Helen, I’m so tired of everyone. 

Helen : Except Tom ? 

Florence : Yes, except Tom ; he’s such a 
darling. 
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Helen : I mean, I think it’s silly not to grow old 
■when the time comes. 

Sbe rises and goes tosi'ards door. 

Florence (outraged) ; Helen 1 Qibere is suddenly 
heard a violent locking at the front door.) What on earth 
is that ? 

There is a noise outside, then the door bursts open and 
Nicky enters. He is extremely u'cll dressed in 
travelling clothes. He is tall and pale, nnth thin, 
nervous bands. 

Florence : Nicky. 

Nicky : Mother. 

He embraces her. 

Florence : But I’d no idea — thought you were 
coming to-morrow. 

Nicky ; No, to-day — wrote to you . 

Florence : I’m terribly, terribly excited. 

Nicky : Helen, dear, how are you ? 

He kisses her. 

Helen : Splendid, Nicky. 

Florence : I can't get over your arriving like 
this. ... I never realized 

Nicky : Silly . . . you’re looking awfully well. 

Florence : Am I ? 

Nicky : Wonderful, as usual. 

Florence : I was talking to George Morrison only 
last Thursday 

Nicky : The man who wrote that fearful book ? 

Florence: It isn’t a fearful book, it’s brilliant — 
anyhow, he absolutely refused to believe that I had a 
grown-up son. 

Helen : My dears, I must fly. 

Nicky : Don’t go yet. 
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Heeen : I must — Tm hours late as it is. 

Nicky : Be a little later, then. 

Fir3RENCE : Remember, five o’clock train on Friday. 
Nicky : Oh, is she coming dovm to the house 
divine? 

Heien ; Yes, if Florence is still speaking to me^ 
good-bye. 

She goes out. 

Nicky ; Have you been having a scene ? 

Florence ; No, dear. 

Nicky ; She’s a darling — Helen 

Florence: Fxtremely smpid and tactless some- 
times. 

Nicky : It doesn’t feel as though I’d been away at 
all. 

Florence; I’ve missed you appallingly — ^we bad 
such a short time together in Paris — did you enjoy all 
my letters ? 

Nicky: I adored them — so did John Bagot. I 
used to read most of them aloud to him. He’s mad on 
you, saw your pictures in the Toiler, or something, and 
fell in love with it. 

Florence : Is he nice ? 

Nicky ; He’s grand. 

Florence : We must all dine at the Embassy. 
When is he coming to England ? 

Nicky : Not until after Christmas. 

Florence : You must see my new photographs, 
they’re wonderful. 

She lahts large packet from desk 
Nicky : It’s heavenly — ^being back. 

Florence : Look. 

Nicky: I don’t like that one. 
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Florence : How can you, Nicky ! — Tom likes that 
one best of all. 

Nicky : Who’s Tom ? 

Florence : Tom Veryan — he’s a dear, you’ll like 
him frightfully — you know — ^the very nicest type of 
Englishman. 

Nicky : I hate the very nicest type of Englishman. 

Florence : Don’t be tiresome, Nicky, he’s only 
twenty-four, and they all think jo well of him 

Nicky: All who? 

Florence : All his officers and people, he’s in the 
Brigade. 

Nicky {holding photograph aivqy from him and scrutiniofng 
it through half-closed eyes) : Now that one really is 
enchanting — ^they’ve got your hair beautifully — Oh, yes, 
my dear, it’s perfect. 

Florence {complacently') : It is good — she’s sweet — 
Madame Henderson, she simply won’t hear of my 
paying for these — she sa3^s it’s quite sufficient to be 
allowed to exhibit them in the window. 

Nicky : Is anyone dining this evening ? 

Florence : No — Oh, dear. I’d forgotten — ^I’m 
dining out with Tom. 

Nicky : Oh — ^I see. 

Florence : Your first night home, too — ^how 
perfectly fiendish. What a fool I am to have muddled 
it up. 

Nicky : It doesn’t matter, darling. 

Florence : Oh, but it does. I wonder if we could 
get another seat 

Nicky : Seat, what for ? 

Florence ; We’re going to the first night of “ The 
New Elaine, it’s going to be marvellous. 
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Nickt : Who’s in. it ? 

Florence : Nora Dean and Sehvyn Steele 

Nicky : Oh, God 1 

Florence : It’s silly of you alrvt^s to jeer at Selwyu 
Steele. He’s a brilliant actor, if only he could get away 
from his wife. ... 

Nicky : I couldn’t bear him to-night anyway, I o' 
tired. Is father home yet } 

Florence : No, I don’t think so. Oh, 1 do feel 
such a beast 

Nicky : Don’t be silly — honestly, 1 don't mind a 
bit. 

Florence : I know — you have a nice quiet dinner 
here and join us at the Embassy afterwards. 

Nicky ; Is it a late night ? 

Florence : Yes, they play the most heavenly tune 
there now — Tom always makes them do it over and 

over again. — I’ll put it on 

She goes to the gramophone, 

Nicky : How’s Iris ? 

Fiorence : My dear, don’t speak of her. 

Nicky : Why — what’s she done ? 

Florence : She’s been absolutely foul. 

Nicky : In what way ? 

Florence : Every way — 1 never trusted her, 
luckily — ^Thank God I’ve got instincts about people — 
listen, isn’t this marvellous — She said the most filthy 
things to Gloria Craig about me — 1 always knew she 
was insanely jealous, but there are limits. I loathe being 
at people’s beck and call. . . . Come and dance. 

Nicky (as they dance) : I’m sorry you’ve rowed — I 
rather liked her 

Florence : Only because she kept on saying how 
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■wonderful you were. . . . She doesn’t know a thing 
about music really. 

Nicky : Oh, yes, she does. 

Florence : It’s merely bluff — all that appreciation 
— Darling, how oddly you’re dancing. 

Nicky : It’s probably because we haven’t danced 
together for so long. . . . 

Florence : Anyhow, now she’s gone off to Monte 

Carlo with Violet Fenchurch — ^silly fool 

Enter DAnD Lancaster. He is an elderly grej- 
haired pleasant man. 

Da'vid (delighted) : Nicky — my boy 

Nicky (kissing him) : Hallo, father 

David ; I thought — ^Florence said — to-morrow — 

Nicky : Mother muddled it up. 

David : You look rather tired. 

Nicky : I’m splendid — Show’s everjthing ? 

Da-vid : The same as usual. I’ve made lots of im- 
provements down at the house. 

Florence ; David thinks and talks of nothing but 
the farm 

Da'vid : It’s beginning to pay a bit — ^Peterson’s an 
awfully good man. 

Nicky ; We’ll make a grand tour of it on Sunday. 

David ; Have you enjoyed yourself in Paris ? 

Nicky : Oh, yes, rather — ^it’s a splendid place to 
work. 

David : It never struck me that way quite, but 
still 

Florence : Sophie de Molignac said Nicky’s 
playing had improved wonderfully. 

David : I’m so glad, Nicky. 

Nicky : I’ve been doing some Spanish stuff lately. 
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David : I wish I knew more about it. 

Nicky : Never mind, father. ^ 

David : Come to my room and talk, I can t hear 

that thing ... 

Florence : Father’s such a beast, he never wi 
dance with me. 

David : Is the Evening News anywhere about ? 
Nicky : Yes, here. 

He gives it to him. 

David : I’m so glad you’re home ag-ain, Nicky— 
don’t forget — come and talk. . . . 

He goes out. 

Florence ; David’s so much happier in the 
country'. 

Nicky : Why on earth doesn’t he retire and live at 
the house for good ? 

Florence : Work has become such a habit with 
him — he’s always hated giving up habits. 

Nicky : Mother — I’ve got something rather im- 
portant to tell you. 

Florence ; Darling, how thr illin g I What is it ? 
Nicky ; I am engaged to be married. 

Florence : What 1 

Nicky : Practically — as much as one can be these 
days. 

Florence ; Nicky I 

Nicky : Don’t look so stricken. 

Flroence : But, Nicky — never sort of visualized 
you bdng engaged, or married, or anything. 

Nicky : Why not ? 

Florence : You’re not old enough. 

Nicky : Pm twenty-four. 

Florence : You don’t look it. . . . Thank God I 
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Nickv : Wliat do you rcall}' fed about it, mother . 

Flouence : Darling — hardly know what to sa)’ — 
you’ve sprung it on me so suddenly — who is she ? 

Nicky : A girl called Bunty Mainwaring. 

Florekce : What a silly name ! 

Nicky : It isn’t at all — it’s very attractive. 

Fuirence : Is she an actress, or a student, or what ? 

Nicky' : Ndthcr — she is what is technically termed 
a “ lady.” 

Fixirence : Do you think she’ll like me ? 

Nicky ; She went mad over your photograph. 

Florence : Which one } 

Nicky : The “ looking out of the window ” one. 

Florence ; That really is one of the best I’ve ever 
had done. 

Nicky : She said you had the face of an heroic little 
boy. 

Florence : What a divine thing to say 1 
She glances at herself in the glass, 

Nicky : She docs say divine things — she’s supremely 
inteUigent. 

Florence : Is she in Paris ? 

Nicky : No, she came over with me to-day. 

Florence : Where does she live ? 

Nicky : Just round the corner in Carbury Square. 

Florence ; Near the Churchingtons ? 

Nicky : It’s her mother’s house, but her mother’s 
away just now, so I asked her to change quickly and 
come on here. 

Florence : Nicky 1 

Nicky : Why not ? I wanted you to see her as 
soon as possible. 

Florence (realiefng parental responsibility) : It’s 
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an awful shock, you know. 

Kicky: Kon-cn'c, ir.<>thrr~-y''U’fc cjuitc C-tdial 
about it, roily. 

Fi-oun-s'cr (e;//' iit!rrnir.:tt!-n)’. 1 shall be chatmint: 
to her. 

Kicky : Then she'll adore you ai once— ptobahly 
too much, and I shall Ik jealous. 

Flomikck : You’d better both dine here topciher 
and come on to the Embassy — bow old is she ? 

Kicky ; Twenty-three. 

Fi.oukkci: : XX’hat docs she do ? 

Kicky : Kothinq much — sbe writes ihinr.s occaston- 
•ally. 

FionrKcn ; Where did you meet her ? 

Kicky : First of all at a party at Olive Lloyd-Kcn- 
ncdy’.s. 

Florkkcu ; I can’t bear Ohvc Lloyd-Kcnncdy — 
she’s a cat. 

Kicky : Then I met her again at Manon Fawcett’s 
— a frightful sort of reception afTair — she was staying 
with her. 

FLOUExen : She seems to move c.Tclusivcly among 
my worst enemies — is she prettv ? 

Nicky : 1 don’t Imow — I h.avcn’t really noticed. 
Fwrence {mth a foiirb of nal feo/ing): Kicky, 
darling, I do feel so extraordinary about it. 

Kicky : W^hy extraordinary ? 

Floukkcc : It’s a milestone, isn’t it — ^you being en- 
gaged ? A definite milestone ? (Sht caichts sigbl of 
herself.') ^Look at my nose. (Fir poviers itl) I do 
hope she 11 like me — must go and dress now, Tom is 
fetching me at half-past seven — bring her to my room 
when she comes. 
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Nicky : Don’t go for a minute. 

Flokence ; I must, rc-illy — Tom will be furious. 
Nicky : Oh, damn Tom 1 

Fi-onEXCE : Oh, Nickj% don't^o and take one of your 
tiresome prejudices against him. 

Nicky : All right. I’ll try not to. 

Ftx)lu:NCE : He’s frightfully good-looking. 

Nicky : Oh 1 

Fiorence : v\nd he adores music. 

Nicky' : Now, then, mother 

Fi.ore.s’ce : He does, honestly. 

Nicky ; Good. 

Florence : And he dances beautifully. 

Nicky : I shall never stop dancing with him. 
Florence : And he’s so good at games. 

Nicky ; He sounds adorable. 

Florence: Of course, he needs knowing, 

Nicky : So do I. 

Florence ; You will make an effort though, 
darling, won’t you ? For my sake ? 

Nicky ; Yes, mother. 

Florence: And we’ll all have a divine time 

together, Tom and me and you and what’s her name 

Nicky : Bunty, 

Florence : Oh, yes, of course, Bunty. 

Front door btll rings, 

Nicky : This is her, I expect. 

Florence : Do you feel wonderful about her ? 
Nicky : Yes. 

Florence : It is thrilling, isn’t it — being in love ? 
Nicky {frowning a little) : Yes. 

Florence : Your father was right — ^you look 
awfully tired, Nicky. 
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Nicky : What nonsense \ 1 feel grand. 

Etifer Preston. 

Preston {announcing) : hfiss Afainwaring. 

Bunty comes in, very self-assured and well-dressed. 
She is more attractive than pretty in a boyish sort of way. 
Preston out. 

Nicky ; Bunty. You have been quick. 

Bunty : I’ve simply flown. 

Nicky; Bunty . . . here is mother. . . . 

Bunty : Oh ! 

Florence {taking both her bands) : This is frightfully 
exciting, isn’t it ? 

She kisses her. 

Nicky ; I’ve told her. 

Bunty : Are you furious ? 

Florence; Of course not — why should I be? 
’Specially now. 

Bunty : It’s absolutely incredible, you being 
Nicky’s mother. 

Florence : Am I anything like you thought 1’ d be ? 
Bunty : Yes, exactly — but I couldn’t believe it until 
I saw you. 

Florence : Take off that perfectly divine cloak and 
have a cigarette — I’ve got to rush and dress now, 
because I’m terribly late, but you’re dining here with 
Nicky and joining Tom Veryan and me at the Embassy 
afterwards. 

Bunty : Tom Veryan . . . ? 

Florence : Yes, do you know him ? 

Bunty : I did when 1 was a child — if it’s the same 
one. 

She takes off her cloak. 

Florence {effusively) : Nicky— I don’t feel extra- 
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ordinary about it any more — I’m delighted. 

Nicky : Angel. 

Florence : Perhaps Bunty would like to come 
down to the house on Friday for the week-end ? 

Nicky : Oh, yes, marvellous. 

Bunty : It’s awfully sweet of you, Mrs. Lancaster. 

Florence : You must call me Florence ^I can t 
bear Mrs. Lancaster. I must fly, Tom will be here at 
any moment — ^that’s him on the desk. 

Bunty {going over to photo^aph ) : Yes — it is the same 
one. 

Florence ; How too divine 1 . . . 

Telephone rings. 

’Hallo — yes, speaking — Elsa, darling, how are you . • . 
What? . . . to-night ... how perfectly heavenly, ot 
course, I’d adore it . . . listen, Nicky’s just back from 
Paris, can he come too with Bunty Mainwaring yes, 
he’s here. — See you to-night, dear. . . . 

Here, Nicky, talk to Elsa. ... 

She snatches up her hand-bag and fur coot and kisses 

Bunty effusively. _ i r i 

I’ni so glad about you and Nicky — it’s too wonderrul. 

She rushes out. 

Nicky («/ telephone) : Hallo, Elsa . . • Id no i ea 
you were in London. I’m terribly thrilled rny 
you haven’t ... all those lovely tunes you played to 
me in Paris? . . , horv amasffng,\am . . . have you 

done an 3 rthing with that Tango ? . . • You inust play it 

to-night, I want Bunty to hear it. . . . It is > 

isn’t it? . . . Good-bye, dear. (He hangs up the 
receiver) Bunty. 

Bunty : What ? 

Nicky : I’m terribly happy. 
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Bunty : So nm I. 

Nicky : Do you remember bow we planned flU ibis 
— coming home together — and breaking it to motlicr 
and everything ? 

Buntt' : Rather. 

Nicky : Do you really like her ? 

Bunty 1 adore her — she’s a perfect angel. 

Nicky : I told her your “ heroic little boy ” line — 
she loved it. 

Bunty : It’s true, you know — rather defiant too — 
laughing at Fate. 

Nicky : Doesn’t Paris seem ages away now ? 

Bunty ; A dilTcrcnt life altogether. 

Nicky t That nasty little bit of channel is such an 
enormous gulf, rc.ally. Did you put that dress on on 
purpose? 

Bunty (smiting ) : Perhaps. 

Nicky : You arc a devil. 

Bunty ; It’s such fun being reminded of things. 
Nicky : And such agony, too. 

Bunty : Nicky, darling — why agony ? 

Nicky; It’s always agony being in love, and I 
started loving you in that drcs.s. 

Bunty ; Did you ? 

Nicky ; Don’t pretend you didn’t know. 

Bunty ; I suppose one always knows — really. 
Nicky : From the very first moment. 

Bunty : T’es. 

Nicky : A sort of spark. 

Bunty ; Your play-ing helped a lot. 

Nicky : I meant it to. 

Bunty : Calculating pig. 

Nicky : Have a cigarette ? 
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Bunty : All right. 

He hands her box, and she fakes one. 

Nicky {lighting her cigarette) : I wish we weren’t so 
free. 

Bukty : Why ? What do you mean ? 

Nicky : I feel I should like to elope, or something 
violently romantic like that. 

Bunty {laughing ; There wouldn’t be much point in 
it now, would there ? 

Nicky : Perhaps not. How much do you love me ? 

Bunty : I don’t know. 

Nicky : It’s fun analysing one’s emotions. 

Bunty : Marvellous fun. 

Nicky : And a comfort, too, when things go wrong 
— but it kills sentiment stone dead. 

Bunty : A good job too. 

Nicky : You’re frightfully hard, Bunty. 

Bunty : Am I ? 

Nicky : Much harder than me — really. 

Bunty : You’ve got so much hysteria. 

Nicky : I can’t help it. 

Bunty : Of course not, it’s your temperament. You 
burst out suddenly. 

Nicky : Not so badly as I used to. 

Bunty : You’re growing older. 

Nicky : God, yes ; isn’t it foul ? 

Bunty : Hell, my dear. 

Nicky : It’s funny how mother’s generation always 
longed to be old when they were young, and we strain 
every nerve to keep young. 

Bunty : That’s because we see what’s coming so 
much more clearly. 

Nicky : Wouldn’t it be terrible to Itnow 
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exactly — 1 feel frightened sometimes. 

Bt/TsTT : 7 

Nicks' : We’re all so hectic and ners'y. . . • 

Bukty ; It doesn’t matter — it prob.ahlj' only inc-ans 
\vc shan’t live so long. . . . 

Nicky (suddenly) : Shut up — shut up. . . . 

Exlir Prkston. 

VcfXSrQxlannotincin ^ : Mr. Vciy.in. 

Hater Tom. Nicky ffrcis him end shahs bands. 
Exit Prcston'. 

Nicky : How arc you ? — Niclcy — I came over 
to-d.iy instead of to-morrow. . . . 

Tom: Oh I 

Nicky ; Do you know Bunty Mainwaring ? 

Tom : Bunt)' — I .say — am glad. 

They shah hands -aarmly. 

Nicky : We’d better have some cocktails. 

He goes to the door and shouts. 

Preston . . . bring us some cocktails. . . . 

Tom ; This is jolly — I didn’t Imow what had become 
of you. 

Butm* I’ve been living in Paris a good deal. 

Tom : How m-ony years ago is it since we . . . 
Bunty : During the War — the last time I saw you, 
you were at Sandhurst. 

Nicky ; Such a pretty place. 

Tom : You’ve hardly altered a bit — -more grown up, 
of course. 

Nicky : All this is most affecting. 

Tom : Bunty and 1 used to know one another 
awfully well. 

Nicky : What fun 1 
Bunty (paniing!)) : Nicky . . . 
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Nicky : But it is — ^it’s thrilling — there’s nothing so 
charming as a reunion. 

Bdxitt : Nicky and I have been travelling all day. 
; . Boats and trains get on his nerves. . . . 

Nicky : When the cocktails come, tell Preston to 
bting mine to me in father’s room. 

Bunty : Nicky, don’t be so sUIy. 

Nicky : Surely it’s not silly to want to talk to my 
aged father after a year’s debauch in Paris ? I fail to see 
■why you should have the monopoly of reunions. 

Bunty ; Well, don’t be long. 

Tom : Cheerio ! 

Nicky (crossly) : Oh, God 1 
Heroes out, 

Tom : What’s up ? 

Bunty : These temperamental musicians. 

Tom : Silly ass. 

Bunty : He isn’t really — ^he’s only jealous. 

Tom : 'Why ... is he ... ? 

Bunty: We’re by way of being engaged. 

Tom : "What ? 

Bunty : 'Why not ? 

Tom: Are you . . . are you in love with him ? 
Bunty (lightly) : Yes — ^isn’t it damnable ? 

Tom : Good Lord 1 
He laughs. 

Bunty : 'What ate you laughing at ? 

Tom : It seems so furmy you being in love with that 
sort of chap. 

Bunty : "What do you mean by “ that sort of 
chap ” ? 

Tom : Oh — I don’t know, that type seems so unlike 
you. 
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Btotx : Tj’pe ? 

Tom : Yes, you know — up in the air — effeminate. 
Buntt : You’re more bucolic than you used to be, 
Tom. 

Tom : Here, I say . . . 

Preston vitheockiails. 

Bunty ; Will you please take hir. Nicky’s in to him 
in his father’s room ? 

Preston : Yes, truss. 

Tom : Is hits. Lancaster nearly ready ? 

Preston : I think so, sit. 

Tom : Ask her to hurry — we shall be late. 

Preston : Yes, sir. 

He goes out. 

Bunty : I can laugh now. 

She does so. 

Tom; Why? 

Bunty ; I’ve just realized something . 

Tom ; What ? 

Bunty ; We shall meet again — over the week-end. 
Tost : Are you coming down to the house ? 

Bunty : Yes. 

Tost : That’s splendid — come for a tramp Sunday 
morning and we’ll talk. 

Bunty : What about ? 

Tom ; Oh, lots of things — old times. 

Bunty {lifting her cocktail ) ; Old times, Tom. 

Tom {doing the same ) : Cheerio ! 

Curtain 
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The scene is ihc bail oj Mrs. Lancaster’s bouse, about 
forty miles from London. 

When the curtain rises it is just after dinner on the 
Stmday of the week-end party — the gramophone is going, 
and there is a continual bue^ of conversation. Clara 
Hibdert, an emanciated soprano, is dancing with Tom 
VeryaNj ILelen with Pawnie, and Nicic^' with 
Buntt. Florence is seated on the club fender talking 
intellectually with Bruce Fairlight, an earnest 
dramatist, the squalor of whose plays is much appre- 
ciated by those who live in comparative luxury. 

There must be a feeling of hectic amusement and noise, 
and the air black with cigarette smoke and superlatives. 
During the first part of the scene everyone must appear 
to be talking at once, but the actual lines spoken while 
dancing must be timed to reach the audience as the 
speakers pass near the footlights. This scene will 
probably be exceedingly difficult to produce, but is abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

Helen : It’s much too fast, Nicky. 

Tom : Do slow down a bit. 

Nicky : It’s the pace that’s marked on the record. 

Pawnie : I’ve never danced well since the War, I 
don’t know why. 

Florence : But your last act was so strong, 
■when she came in half mad with fright and 
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described everything minutely. 

Bruce ; I try to ■write as honestly as possible. 

Clara : I gave her three for manners, but seven for 
charm, because I had to be a little nice I 
Tom : I thought she "was rather a decent sort. 

Bunts' : No, but really, Nicky, his technique com- 
pletely annihilated his inspiration. 

Nicky : Not -with Debussy and Ravel, -with the 
older Masters, yes ; but he’s probably tired of them. 
Buntt : That’s so stupid, I think. 

Helen ; My dear, it -was the most “ Chic ” thing 
you’ve ever seen, but unfortunately the wrong colour. 

Pa'V'nie: Marion Ferris had that Poiiet model 
copied in the most frightful blue ! 

Clara : 1 believe my shoe’s coming off, 

Tom : Shall -we stop ? 

Clara *. No, it’s all tight. 

Florence; I -wonder if you could gouge tliis 
dgarettC'end out o£ the holder for me ? 

Bruce : I’ll try. (He does so.) I al-ways smoke a 
pipe -when I’m -working. 

Fix)rence : How soothing 1 
Bunty : I suppose one can never really judge 
properly from a recital. 

Nicky : Not with him, because he’s not dramatic 
enough. 

Bunty : Dramatic pianists make me uncomfortable. 
Helen : Pawnie, your tongue grows more venom- 
ous every day. 

Pa-wnie (giggling) : Well, I had to say something — 
anyhow, it was true. 

Helen : Especially about her ankles. 

Pawnir : My dear, yes I 
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Tkj both laugh. 

The record comes to an end, and Nicky begins to 
change it. Es'erjone talks and laughs. 

Clara : You must come next Sunday •week. 

Tom : Thanks awfully, I’d love to. 

Clara : Fm only singing ballads, but you know 
what Sunday concerts are. 

Tom : Oh, yes, rather. 

Clara (/o Nicky) : Wliat’s on the other side ? 
Nicky : “ You’ve got the cutest ears and eyes and 
nose.” 

Pawnie : Do put on “ Spoony Moon in Upper Caro- 
lina.” 

Helen : No, don’t put it on, Nicky, play it yourself ; 
you always make the gramophone go too quickly. 
Bunty : Yes, go on, Nicky. 

Florence (gef using Bruce’s offer of a cigarette) : No, 
thanks, not another — ^I’m dancing with Tom. 

Bunty {,gaily) • Missing one, Tom. 

Tom : Righto 1 

Nicky commences to play a foxtrot. 

Bunty {dragging Bruce to his feet) : Come on, Mr. 
Pairlight, don’t overdo the serious dramatist stunt ! 
Bruce ; I warn you I’m no good. 

He dances with her, and confirms the truth of his 
warning. Clara Hibbert squashes down on the piano- 
seat next to Nicky and endeavours with one finger in 
the treble to follow the tune be is playing. Helen and 
Pawnie stand right down close to the footlights 
smoking and talking, their backs are half-turned to the 
audience, but their remarks must be perfectly audible. 
Helen : Tom Veryan doesn’t dance as well as he 
thinks he does. 
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Paivkie : With that figure he ought to be marvellous . 
Helex ; He’s too athletic. 

Pavtnie : Anyhow, I’m sure he’s a success at the 
Bath Qub. 

Heiex ; Doesn’t Florence look astounding ? 

Pawnie : Absolutely. She knows exactly what 
suits her. 

Helen : Where’s David ? 

Pawnie ; He went off to his study to smoke. 

Helen ; 1 do wish Florence wouldn’t be irritable 
with him in front of everybody. I felt acutely un- 
comfortable at dinner. 

Pawnie : It makes Nicky furious as a rule, but to- 
night he was too occupied with that stupid little fool . 
Bunty Mainwaring to take any notice. 

Helen : She’s an excellent type, 

Pawnie ; Very average ; I only hope nothing will 
come of Nicky’s mania for her. 

Helen ; I don’t think we need worry. 

Pawnie : Why ? 

Helen •. Wait and see, my dear. 

Clara (leafing Nickt at the piano and advancing on 
Pawnie) : Come and dance, Pawnie, and tell me how 
divinely 1 sang on Tuesday. 

Pawnee {agrecablf) ; You didn’t. 

CiARA : Ten for cruelty. 

Ti)£y start to dance. Helen mves over to tbs 
mantelpiece for a cigarette. 

Helen : Have you a match, Nick)' ? 

Nickt : Isn’t this a marvellous tune ? 

Helen ; Fasdnating 1 (She goes over and sits neset to 
him. Gently slippingber band into bis coat pocket 1) Darling, 

I do want a match. (^She brings out a littk box.) "V^at 
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a divine little box ! 

Nicky j/aps playing and jumps up. 

Nicky {violently) : Helen, give that to me ! 

Everyone stops dancing. 

Clara ; Nicky, dear, don't be tiresome. 

Nicky {recovering himself) : I’m sick of playing, let’s 
have the gramophone again. (To Helen.) Here’s a 
light, dearie. 

He takes match-box out of another pocket and lights 
Helen’s cigarette. She looks at him queerly for a 
moment^ then he restarts the gramophone and every- 
one begins to dance again except Heien and Bruce 
Fairlight. Helen goes over to the fireplace and 
takes a coffee-cup from the mantelpiece. 

Helen : Whose coffee is this ? Someone drank 
mine, and I’d hardly touched it. 

Bruce : If it has no sugar in it, it’s mine. 

Helen {draining it) ; It had no sugar in it. 

Florence : You’re dancing abominably, Tom. 
Tom : Oh, am I ? 

Florence : What’s the matter with you ? 

Tom ; I don’t know, I suppose I’m tired. 

Florence : You’re not usually tired when you’re 
dancing with me. 

Tom : Oh, Florence, don’t nag 1 
Florence : How dare you speak to me like that ? 
She stops dancing and goes over to the fireplace. 

Tom (Jollon'ing her) : I say, Florence — ^I’m sorry 

Fawnie ; Let’s stop the music for a moment and 
think of something really marvellous to do. 

Bunty : No, let’s go on dancing. 

Clara : Tm exhausted. 

Pav'NIE {stopping the gramophone) : What was that 
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divine game we played coming back from Paris, Helen • 
HrxEN : Just ordinary- “ Clumps,” wasn’t it? 
Buntt : I loathe “ Clumps.” 

NtcKV \Xd\at about the History game ? 

Biujce ; What’s that ? 

Bukty ; Oh, no. Kicky, it’s too intellectual. 
Florence ; There’s a Mah-Jong set in the drawing- 
room. 

Pawnie: How divine — ^let’s m.ake up a ^ablc 
immediately. 

Clara ; 1 won’t be happy until someone gives me a 
set made entirely of jade. 

Nicky : Come on, Bunty. 

Bukty {lookJiig at Tom) : I can’t play it. 

Nicky ; You can ; you used to play in Pads with 
Yvonne. 

Bunty ; I’ve forgotten it. 

Nicky ; You’ll soon remember again. 

He drags her off. 

Pawnie : Come along, Clara. 

Clara : I insist on Mr. Faidight learning. 

Bruce : I’m afraid I’m no good at that sort of 
thing. 

Clara : You’ll be able to put it in one of your 
plays. 

Pawnie; Come and watch, it’s too thrilling for 
words. 


Clara, Bruce and Pawnie go off. 

Helen : Have you only one set, Florence ? 
Florence ; Yes, isn’t it maddening ? Qata pro- 
mised to bring hers down but forgot. 

Helen : Does Brace Fairlight play Bridge ? 
Florence ; No, I don’t think so. 
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JIelen : Dramatists are such a comfort in a house- 
party, aren’t they ? 

She goes off. 

Tom : Aren’t you coming, Florence ? 

Florence : No. 

Tom (nonplussed) : Oh 1 

Florence : But please don’t let me stop you going. 
I’m sure you’re dying to be with the others. 

Tom : I say, Florence, I wish you wouldn’t go on like 
that. 

Florence : I don’t know what is the matter with 
you, you’ve never behaved like this before. 

Tom ; I haven’t behaved like anything. 

Florence : You’ve been exceedingly rude to me, 
both at dinner and afterwards. 

Tom : I wasn’t at dinner. 

Florence : Yes, you were ; you snapped me up 
when I said I didn’t like Elsie Saunders, 

Tom : You know perfectly well she’s a friend of 
mine. 

Florence : Well, she oughtn’t to be, after the 
things she’s said about me. 

Tom : You will go on imagining. 

Florence : Nothing of the sort — I knorv I If you 
weren’t so dense you’d see, too — the jealousy I have to 
put up with. I get so tired of it all, so desperately tired. 

She becomes a little pathetic. 

Tom : Talk about being different, you’re different 
too- 

Florence ; I’m unhappy. 

Tom : Why ? 

- Florence : Because I hate to see you being put 
against me. 
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Florence: You’ll understand one day. a J 
all very subtle, but I can sec. 

Tom : Nobody’s said a word to me abou y > 
they’d better not try. 

Florence : ''S^y, what would you do ? 

Tom : I’d — I’d be furious. 

Florence ; Oh 1 

Tom : And I’d let them see it, too. 

Florence {bolding out her bands) : Tom 

Tom ; Yes ? 

Florence : I forgive you. 

Tom ; I can’t bear you being angry with me. 
Florence ; Can’t you, really ? 

Tom : It makes me feel beastly. 

Florence : Come and sit here. , 

Tom (sitting next to her on the eliib fender ) : That s a 
lovely dress. 

Florence : It is sweet, isn’t it ? 

Tom : You always wear wonderful clothes. 
Florence : Do I, Tom ? 

Tom : You know you do. 

Florence : Do you remember the very first time 
we met ? 

Tom : Rather. 

Florence : Oxford’s so full of romance, isn’t it ? 
Tom ; It was when you came down. 

Florence : Thank you, Tom, dear. 

Tom : We did have fun. 

Florence : You used to come up to matinees, and 
I’d motor you back afterwards. 

Tom : Ripping 1 

Florence : That reminds me, I’ve got seats fot 
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“ Rolling Stones ” on Tuesday — don’t forget. 

Tom : You never said you were going to get them. 

Florence : It doesn’t matter, I thought I did. 
We’d better dine at Claridges. 

Tom : But, Florence, I — can’t come I 

Florence ; Why not ? 

Tom : I promised to go out. 

Florence : Who with ? 

Tom : Mother. 

Florence : Can’t you put her off, it will be such a 
good first night ? 

Tom ; Well — ^3mu see, as a matter of fact — it’s 

rather awkward — put her off the other day 

There is a slight pause. 

Florence (a trifle coldly)-. Oh, well, never mind, 
we’ll go some other night. 

"Enter David. 

David : Hallo, Florence, I thought you were in the 
drawing-room. 

Florence : They’re playing Mah-jong, and there’s 
only one set. I shall break in presently. 

Tom : I’ll just go and see how they’re getting on. 
This obvious excuse for getting out of the room is 
not lost upon Florence. 

Florence : Yes, do. 

Tom ; Come and play soon. 

He goes out quietly. 

Florence : Don’t you think this is a divine frock ? 

DA%aD : Ver}- prett}-. 

Florence : You and Helen seemed to be very thick 
at dinner. What were you talking about ? 

David : Nothing much — I like Helen. 

Florence : Only because she flatters you and 
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listens to everything you say. 

David : She doesn’t flatter me. 

Florence : I suppose she vras talking about the 
&tmj and giving her opinions. 

David : We did discuss the &tm a little. 

Florence : She doesn’t know a thing about it, 
really. * 

David ; Perhaps not, but it passed the time. 

He goes out. 


Florence sits still for a moment, then she warily 
buries her face in her bands. Enter Nickt. 

Nickt {going to her) : What’s the matter, dading ? 
Florence : Nothing, I’ve got a slight headache. 
Nickt: Why don’t you go Byes ? 

Fwrence : I can’ t, it’s much too early. 

Nickt : I’m sick of Mah-jong. 
mxDRENCE : Who’s playing now ? 

'' Helen and Clara are trying to 

teach Bmce Fanlight, he’s an awfhl fool at it. 

and plays absently. 

contrarFrt-^ ’ Bunty out of that habit of 

contadicting everything people say. 

Nickt : I don’t see why. 

Fidrence: It’s bad breeding. 

davsT^^p’”^'W ^ f : Who cares nowa- 
FtL J ^ gota tightto our opinions. 

'^^*^®°°^’^g^°ient, mother; it’s silly only to 
don’t like*^ someone says something you 
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Florence : You’ve changed since Paris. 

Nickx : Naturally. 

Florence ; You never used to be rude to me. 
Nicky : Oh, damn. I’m not rude. 

Florence : Yes, you are. 

Nicky : Well, don’t start running down Bunty. 
Florence ; Stop playing — ^stop playing 1 
Nicky {getting up angrily) : Oh, God 1 

He goes towards door and collides with Helen. 
Helen : What’s happening ? 

Florence : Nothing, Bunty’s just putting Nicky 
against me. I knew she’d try to. 

She goes out. 

Helen : You must be having a delightful evening I 
You leave the drawing-room having rowed with Bunty, 
and come here and row with Florence. 

Nicky : Mother’s impossible. 

Helen : She’d no different &om what she’s always 
been. 

Nicky : Well, I haven’t realized it before. 

Helen (taking a cigarette and lifting it) : You haven’t 
been engaged before. 

Nicky : I’m hating this house-party. 

Helen (lightly) : Don’t say that, dear, it’s not kind. 
Nicky : You know I don’t mean you. 

Helen : Are you very much in love ? 

Nicky : Yes. — ^No. — ^I don’t know. 

Helen : I wonder. 

Nicky : It’s utterly devastating, anyhow. 

Helen : When did you meet her ? 

Nicky : About five months ago. 

Helen : What was she doing in Paris ?, 

Nicky : Oh, I don’t know — fooling about, 
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Hctra : Splendid. 

Nicky : She’s been studying Frcndi liternturc. 
Heixn : Why ? 

Nicky : She’s going to write — herself — some d-iy. 

liELCN •• Oh, I see 1 

Nicky : Helen, do you like her ? 

Hixu-vt : I can’t tell yet — ycstcrd.ry wms the first 
time I’d ever set eyes on her. 

Nicky : She’s wonderfully intelligent. 

Helen -. Yes — I’m sure she is. 

Nicky : You don't like her ? 


Helen ; I tell you — I’m not sure yet. 

Nicky" ; It s generally’ the way— one’s friends 
always hate one another. 
liELEN (jwiV/ng) : It tj difiicult for you, isn’t it ? 
Nicky : I should so like you to like her. 

Helen* ; Very well— I’ll try. 

Nicky : She’s utterly opposite to me in every svay. 
Helen : Yes, I sec that. 

NtCKY ; But that’s as it ought to be, isn’t it ? 

Helen •. It depends. 

Nicky ; I need a sort of restraining inOucncc terribly. 
Helen; Yes, Nicky. 

Nicky ; She’s awfully good for me. 

Helen ; Is she ? 

Nicky (/an^bing) : Oh, Helen — aren’t vou a darling 1 
ilELEN : I mean it. ' 

Nicky: You’re wrong, though— I’m .all over the 
place* 
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Helen : Anyhow, I do hope you’ll be very happy 
with her. 

Nicky : I don’t suppose I shall ever be that — 
haven’t got the knack. 

Helen : Do you work hard ? 

Nicky : Yes. 

Helen : Really hard ? 

Nicky ; Frightfully. 

Helen : Liar I 

Nicky : If you’d seen me in Paris — studying, 
studying — all night long until the grey dawn put the 
guttering candle to shame — and my nerveless hands 
dropped from the keys 

Helen : Candles gutter awfully quickly when 
they’re burnt at both ends. 

Nicky : Meaning that I look a debauched wreck of 
my former self? 

Helen : Exactly. 

Nicky : If you go on encouraging me at this rate I 
shall commit suicide. 

Helen : You do resent anyone taking a real interest 
in you, don’t you ? 

Nicky : I distrust it. 

Heien : VJ^y ? 

Nicky : I don’t know — I’m not worth it. 

Helen : You seem to be suffering from a slight in- 
feriority complex. 

Nicky : Not a bit of it— I’m gay and witty and hand- 
some. 

Helen : Oh, Nicky, you’re so maddening. 

Nicky : Don’t be cross, Helen. 

Helen : I’m one of the few people who know what 
you’re really like, and you won’t give me the credit for it. 
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Nicky : Do you think you do, honestly ? 

Hei^ : Yes — and I’m exceedingly ■worried about 
you. 

Nicky : You needn’t be. 

Heeen : You’re sensitive and reserved and utterly 
foolish. 

Nicky : Thank you — ^I’m beginning to feel beauti- 
fully picturesque. 

HmEN : And you’re scared. 

Nicky : Why ! What have I to be scared about ? 
Keren ; Would you like me to tell you ? 

Nicky : No. 

Keren : Why not ? 

Nicky: Because you’re a sentimentalist, and you 
see things that aren’t there at all. 

Keren ; You’re far more sentimental than I. 
Nicky : Darling Helen — you’ve got such a lovely 
mind — ^like a Christmas card — ^with frosted robins and 
sheep -wandering about in the snow — bleating. 

Keren : All the same, 1 should give up drugs if I 
•were you. 

Nicky : Helen I 
Keren ; Well ? 

Nicky ; I don’t know -what you mean. 

Keren : Do you think I can’t see ? 

Nicky {forcing a lau^) : You’re being terribly funny, 
aren’t you ? 

Keren : You fool 1 You unutterable little fool I 
Nicky : Don’t be dramatic, dear. 

Keren : I thought you had common sense ; I 
credited you with more intelligence than that. 

Nicky : If you persist in being absurd. 

Keren {suddenly with intense feelinf) : Nicky, don’t 
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resist me, don’t fight me, I’m your friend, I wouldn’t 
have said a word if I weren’t. You’ve got to stop it ; 
you haven’t gone verj" far yet, there’s still time — for 
God’s sake listen to reason. 

Nicky ; Shut up, shut up, don’t speak so loudly. 

Heixn ; Nicky, tlmow it away. 

Nicky : When did you find out ? 

Heeen : To-night, you know, when you were 
playing, but I’ve guessed for ages. 

Nicky : You needn’t be frightened, Helen, I only 
take just the tiniest little bit, once in a blue moon 1 

Helen : If anything goes wrong, you’ll take a lot — 
throw it away. 

Nicky ; What could go wrong ? 

Helen : Never mind, throw it away 1 

Nicky : I can’t — look out, somebody’s coming. 

Enter David. 

David : Hallo I 

Nicky : Hallo, father ! 

DA^^D : VCfiiat’s the matter ? 

Nicky : The matter — ^why ? 

David : You look very worried. 

Nicky ; Helen and I have just had a grand heart-to- 
heart talk ; we’ve undone our back hair, loosened our 
stays and wallowed in it. 

David ; Oh, I see ! 

Helen : We haven’t seen one another for so long — 
it was inevitable. 

David : You never came and looked at the Farm 
this morning — waited for you. 

Nicky : I’m awfully sorry, father — ^I just went on 
sleeping. 

Helen : I’ll see you later, Nicky. 
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Nicky : All right. 

iiBJjmgoes out. 

David : How do you think your mother’s looking ? 
Nicky : Splendid — ^the same as ever. 

David ; Would you like a cigar ? 

Nicky : No thanks, father — ^I’m not very good at 
them. 

David : I was just on my way to bed — there are far 
too many people in the house. 

Nicky {smiling •. You must be used to that by now. 
David ; You ought to stay down here, you know — 
during the week and get some fresh air. 

Nicky : I’ve got such millions of things to do in 
London. 

David : Worth doing ? 

Nicky : Yes, of course. 

David : You look as though youneededarest. 
Nicky ; You needn’t worry about me — I feel 
splendid. 

David : She seems a nice girl. 

Nicky : Who — ^Bunty ? 

David ; Yes. Quiet and untiresome. 

Nicky : She’s a darling ! 

David ; When do you propose to get married ? 
Nicky : I don’t know — ^the engagement’s only a 
sort of try-out, you know. 

David : Oh, I see — I didn’t realize that — I’m so 
unversed in modern technicalities. 

Nicky ; It’s her idea really — ^just to tread water for a 
bit. 

David : It sounds an excellent plan. 

Nicky ; I’m awfully glad you like her. 

David : Is she musical ? 
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Nicky : Oh, yes — ^frightfully ! 

David ; Good 1 

Nicky : Father, I think I will come down here for a 
few days — and work quietly. 

David : If you do that I’ll only go up to London 
every other day — I see so little of you when you’re at the 
flat. 

Nicky : That’s settled then. I wonder what 
mother will say ! 

David : I’ll talk to her. 

Nicky : All right — she won’t bother about us 
much. 

David : No — ^I don’t suppose she will — ^I think I’ll 
be getting along to bed now. Good night, my boy I 

Nicky : Good night, father 1 

T/jey shake hands, and David pats Nicky’s 
shoulder rather tentatively. He ^es upstairs and 
Nicky wanders to the piano. He plays absently, and 
Bunty enters. 

Bunty : I want to talk to you. 

Nicky (still playing) : All right. 

Bunty : Perhaps you’d stop playing for a minute. 

Nicky : Won’t you let me woo you with a little 
Scriabine ? 

Bunty : Please stop. 

Nicky (rising) : I’m unappreciated — that’s what it is . 

There is a slight pause — be goes over to her. 

I say, Bunty 

Bunty : What ? 

Nicky ; Before you say anything awful to me, I am 
sorry for being rude just now. 

Bunty : So you ought to be. 

Nicky : Will you forgive me ? 
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Bunty ; Yes, I forgive you. 

Nicky ; I’ve been irritable all the evening. 

Btjnty : Give me a cigarette, Nicky. 

Nicky : Here. 

They both smoke. 

Bukty : Thanks. 

Nicky : What did you 'want to talk to me about ? 
Bunty : Lots of things — Us 1 
Nicky (hardening : Oh, I see I 
Bunty ; Don’t you think it’s rather silly — being 
engaged ? 

Nicky ; No, not at all. 

Bunty : I do. 

Nicky ; Just because Yffe bickered a bit to-night ? 
BtJNTY : No, not only because of that. 

Nicky ; Why then ? 

Bunty : Can’t you sec ? 

Nicky : No. 

Bunty ; Well, -we’re not very suited to one another, 
are -we? 

Nicky : Why do you suddenly say that ? 

Bunty : Because I’ve only just realized it. 

Nicky ; I’m sorry. 

Bunty ; It’s not your fault particularly. 

Nicky : I’m glad. 

Bunty: It’s drcumstances and surroundings. 
Nicky : Oh, that can be altered quite easily. We’ll 
change the shape of the house — ^we’ll take all that -wall 
a-way and turn that into a studio — ^you love studios, don’t 
you ? — ^then we’ll transform the drawing-room into an 
enormous aviary. 

Bunty : It’s practically that now I 
Nicky : And then we’ll 
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Bumy : Shut up, Nicky ! 

Nicky : I’m only trying to be amenable. 

Bunty : Are you, really ? 

Nicky : Yes, I’m putting up a sort of defence, 
Bunty. I have a feeling that you’re going to be un- 
pleasant, and I want to establish myself comfortably 
before you start. 

Bunty : I don’t want to be unpleasant — only 
honest. 

Nicky : You won’t let the two run together, will 
you? 

Bunty {jvitb vehemence) : You’re hopeless, hopeless, 
hopeless I 

Nicky; Yes — ^I think I am rather. 

Bxinty : In a way I’m glad — it makes it easier. 

Nicky : Does it ? 

Bunty : You’re not in love with me, really — ^you 
couldn’t be t 

Nicky : Please, don’t say tbat. 

Bunty : Why don’t you face things properly ? 

Nicky : One generally has to in Ae end — I like to 
put it off for as long as possible. 

Bunty : That’s cowardly. 

Nicky : Don’t be pompous, darlin g . 

Bunty : You’re a great help, I must say. 

Nicky; Why should I help to destroy my own 
happiness ? 

Bunty : That’s self-pity and self-deception. 

Nicky ; Why are you going on like this ? 

Bunty : Because I tell you — ^I’ve realized the 
truth. 

Nicky ; I suppose you’ve taken a hatred to mother 1 

Bunty ; No, not a hatred. 
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Nicky : You don’t like her. 

Bunty : Not very much. 

Nicky : Why not ? She likes you. 

Buihy : She detests me. 

Nicky : Nonsense, -why should she ? 

Bunty : Because I’m young. 

Nicky : What a filthy thing to say 1 
Branr : It’s true. 

Nicky ; It’s nothing of the sort. 

Bunty : You’re so stupid sometimes. 

Nicky ; Thank you. 

Bunty ; Don’t let’s start bickering again. 

Nicky : We won’t discuss mother any more then. 
Bunty : You started it. 

Nicky : I wish I could make you understand her like 
I do — ^I mean she’s awfully irritating, I know — but deep 
down she’s marvellous in spite of evet3rthing. 

Bunty {coldly) : Everything ? 

Nicky {yehemefitly) : Yes, everything 1 Don’t be a 
beast, Bunty, just try to see her point a little, even if yon 
do ^slike her. She is terribly silly about being 
“ yoimg ”, I know, but she’s been used to so much 
admiration and flattery and everything always, she feels 
she sort of can’t give it up — you do sec that, don’t you ? 
And she hasn’t really anything in the least comforting to 
fall back upon, she’s not clever — real land of brain 
cleverness — and father’s no good, and I’m no good, and 
all the time she’s wanting life to be as it was instead of 
it is. There’s no harm in her anywhere — she’s just 
young inside. Gm’t you imagine the utter foulness of 
growing old? ’Specially if you’ve been lovely and 
attractive like she was. The beautiful Ho I^ancaster I 
She used to be known as that — I can remember her 
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when I was quite small, coming up to say good night to 
me, looking too perfectly radiant for words — and she 
used to come to the school, too, sometimes, and every- 
one used to go mad over her, and I used to get frightfully 
proud and excited 

Buktt ; I’ve never heard you talk like this before. 

Nicky : I don’t think I ever have, 

Bunty ; I like you better clear cut, not blurred by 
sentiment. 

Nicky looks at her for a moment in amercement. 

Nicky : To describe you as hard would be in- 
adequate — you’re metallic 1 

Bunty : I can see straight. 

Nicky {politely) : Can you ? 

Bunty : Yes. We could never be happy together. 

Nicky : Perhaps not. 

Bunty : Shall we just — ^finish — ^then ? 

Nicky : Certainly, I’m sorry we were too modern to 
have an engagement ring, you’d have been able to give it 
back to me so beautifully. 

Bunty : Don’t be ridiculous I 

Nicky : Better than being blurred by sentiment. 

Bunty lights another cigarette and, kicking off her 
shoes, perches on the chib fender and proceeds to warm her 
feet at the fire. 

Enter Clara Hibbert. 

Clara: My dear, I’m shattered — and I’m going 
straight to bed — ^probably for several weeks. 

Bunty : Why ? 

Clara: ShshshI He’s coming. 

Bunty : Who’s coming I 

Clara: Bruce Fairlight — ^I’ve been teaching him 

Mah-jong — these master brains — agony, dear 
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Enfer Bruce Fairuight. 

Bruce : Very intetestiiig, that game. 

Clara {weakly) ; I thought you’d like it. 

Bruce : It’s interesting psycholo§cally I The con- 
centration and suspense 

Enter Florence, Helen, Pawnie and Tom. 
Tom is grasping a wbis^ and soda — ^Pavtnie is eating a 
biscuit. 

Pattnie : I’m quite exhausted — ^it must be the 
country air 

Florence ; — ^it was too lovely, because I started 

with two red dragons in my hand 

Helen : I wondered who had them 

Pawnie : One more tune, Nicky, before we go to 
bed 

Florence : Yes, just one 

Nicet {looking at Buntt) : I’ll play " I love you !” 
— such a romandc tune. 

He puts on the gramophone. 

Buntt : Do. 

Helen ; "What time’s everyone going up in the 
morning ? 

Florence : The ten o’clock’s the best— -we’ll have 
breakfast at nine downstairs. 

Pawnie {confidentially) : Do you know that in 
London I can never do more than nibble a piece of thin 
toast, and whenever I’m away I eat enormously I 
Nickt : How very peculiar 1 

Pawnie : Your tone revolts me, Nicky — you must 
never be irascible with your old friends. 

Nickt : I haven’t got any. 

Helen : Nicky ! 

Nickt : Sorry, Helen. 
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Florence : I don’t know what’s the matter with 
Nicky — ^he’s been in a vile temper all the evening — ^his 
first week-end home, too. 

Nicky : Such a pity, when so much trouble has 
been taken to make me happy and cosy. 

Tom : Come and dance, Bunty. 

Bunty : No, not now. 

Nicky : Dance with him, Bunty — chaps must have 
exercise. 

Florence : You dance with Bunty, Pawnie — ^I’U 
dance with Tom — come on. 

She and Tom dance. 

Helen ; The great thing in this world is not to be 
obvious, Nicky — over anything ! 

Florence and Tom dance, also Helen and 
Pawnie. Everyone talks at once, as in the beginning of 
the act. 

Pawnie ; You are infuriating, Helen — it’s a won- 
derful book. 

Helen : Thoroughly second-rate. 

Pawnie : What do you think about “ Mischievous 
Passion,” Fairlight ? 

Bruce : I never read novels on principle. 

Pawnie : Well, you must read this — ^it’s colossal. 

Helen : Don’t be led away by Pawnie, Mr. Fair- 
light, he has no discrimination. 

Pawnie : But I tell you it’s brilliant I Absolutely 
brilliant I 

Helen : Nonsense. 

Pawnie ; There are times, Helen, when I could will- 
ingly see you dead at my feet. 

Florence : A little slower, for Heaven’s sake J 

Nicky ; How’s that ? 
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He makes if far too slow. 

Feokence : I think you’d better go to bed, Nicky. 
Helen : We’re all going, anyhow. 

Nickt ; Not yet, please. Mummy dear — I’m having 
such a lovely time ! 

He slams off in a rage. 

Pawnie : I always knew the Continent was fatal for 
the young. 

Buntt ; Nicky’s upset — ^it’s my fault — we’re not 
engaged any more. 

Florence : Why — what’s happened ? 

Bdntt : Nothing happened — ^it was never very 
serious, really. 

Helen ; 1 had a feeling that it was . 

Buntt : You were wrong. 

Florence; Well, I must say it’s all been rather 
abrupt. 

Buntt : It’s better to finish things off at once — 
deanly — if you’re not quite sure, don’t you think ? 

Florence : WeU, I’m sorry, Bunty — ^if you feel like 
that about it there’s nothing more to be said. 

Buntt : I wouldn’t have mentioned it at all — only 

you all seemed to be blaming him for being irritable 

Helen : Poor Nicky I 

Clara : 1 really must go up to bed now. I’m so 
tired. Good night, Florence dear. 

Florence ; Good night, Clara. Breakfast at nine. 
Have you got books and everything you want ? 

CiARA : Yes, thanks. Good night, everyone. 

'Everyone murmurs good night politely. 

Florence : Tom, be an angel and fetch me a glass of 
milk — it’s in the drawing-room. 

Tom : All right. 
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Heroes off. 

Helen ; Come on up, Florence, I’m dead. 

Florence : So am I. Will you turn out the lights 
when you come? 

Pawnie ; With beautiful precision, dear. 

Florence (as she and Helen gi? upstairs') : Tell Tom 
to bring my rnilk up to me, somebody. 

Pawnee : All right. 

Florence : Good night, Mr. Fairlight. 

Bruce : Good night. 

Pawnee ; Good night, Florence. 

Florence and Helen off. 

Bruce : I suppose we’d all better go up. 

Bunty : I don’t feel I could sleep yet. 

Tom mth a glass of milk. 

Tom : Hallo ! where’s Florence 1 
Bunty : Gone up to bed — ^will you take her milk to 
her ? 

P AWNiE : WTiat’s become of Nicky ? 

Tom : In the smoking-room, I think. 

Bruce : Good night, hCss Mainwaring. 

Bunty : Good night. 

They shake hands. 

Pawnee : I shall come, too — good night. 

Tom : Good-night. 

Pawnie (to Bruce as they go upstairs) : When you’re 
writing, do your characters grow as you go along ? 

Bruce : No, I think each one out minutely before- 
hand. 

Pawnie : How too intriguing I 
T^beygo off. 

Tom: So you’ve broken it off already? 

Bunty : Yes. 
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Tom : 
soon. 
Bunty 
Toj.! ; 
Buntv 
Tom: 
Bunty 
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I didn’t know yon were going to do it so 


® >o get things over. 

Whnt did he say ? 

Nothing much. 

XX^as he furious ? 

on about it. 

Tom : It’s all damned .nwkw.ird. 

Bukty: What? 

Tost ; The whole thing. 

Tm??' ' You’re rather scared, aren’t you ? 
back me up. ^bat I’ve got you to 

TmT? ' e ^ ■when we’re out of this Jiouse. 

iOM : So shall L 

Bunty : I hate the atmosphere. 

B^^ . stood it for so long. 

thin I notir ri Nr ^ t^odcc it until I came, any more 

Tom T? • "^°^Pberc until you Carrie. 
iOM . It s queer, isn’t it ? 

'' tjpe, don’t you see? 
iO.M. I-Iowd'youmcan? 

Bum^ ; ^ 

Bunty morning 

self, iShcr ?d£ih’J f 

altogether vonr fn u ^“fibtfully dilEcult, but it’s not 

-in! imCJed 

glamour, and petsonalk! away by 

beastly treacherous thinj? magncdsm-they’re 
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Tom : You are -wonderful. 

Bunts- : Don’t be silly, 

Tom : You’re so cool and clear, and you see every- 
thing. 

Bunty : I’m sorry — for Nicky. 

Tom : Oh, damn Nicky 1 

Bunty {laughing) : Oh, Tom I 

Tom : Why, -what’s up ? 

Bunty : You’re so dead set. 

Tom : You’re worth ten of him any day. What’s 
the use of a chap like that? He doesn’t do anything 
except play the piano — he can’t play any games, he’s 
always trying to be funny 

Bunty ; Shut up, Tom, you’re being rather cheap ; 
I haven’t reverted to type so quickly that I can’t see 
some of the things I’m missing. 

Tom : I wish I knew what you were talking about. 

Bunty : Oh, God I I feel so miserable 1 

She bursts into tears. 

Tom {flummoxed) : I say — Bunty — for Heaven’s 
sake- 

He puts his arms round her. 

Bunty {shaking him off) : Don’t, don’t — give me my 
shoes 

He picks tp her shoes ; she puts them on. She is 
half sobbing all the time. 

Tom : I say, old girl, hadn’t you better go to bed ? 
You’re aU wrought up I 

Bunty : He said beastly things. 

Tom : I’U wring his neck. 

Bunty {with afresh burst of tears) : Shut up, Tom, 
shut up 

Tom ; Bunty, stop crying — there’s a dear — 
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please, please stop crying 

He fakes her in his arms and kisses her, she is 
poping for her handkerchief. Florence comes quietly 
downstairs. 

Bunty ; I can’t find my hanky ! 

Tom : Here’s mine. 

Florence {like a pistol shot) : Tom I 
Tom and Bunty break away. 

Tom : Yes, Florence ? 

Floren® {ominously) : What does this mean ? 

iOM : I m sorry, Florence — 

Florence : You utter cad ! 

Bunty: Look here— 1 should like to say- 


* jiKc ro say 

i'LOB^CE : Be quiet— mind your own business. 

Nicky enters. 

Nicky^ {seeing tears on Bunty’s face) : What’s the 
inatter — ^is anybody burt ? 

Florence {ominously) -. No, not hurt ! 

Bunty : I banged my hand, that’s all. 

Florence : Liar I 

Nicky : Mother— don’t be so stupid 

Tom ; Florence — I— ^ 

Florence : Don’t speak to me 

all now — not now — ^it’s 

S kHte""’' go 

trembling with rage. 

Bun^-'^'^w ^ explanation, please 1 

ow dare you speak to me like that ? 
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Florence : Get out of my house I Get out of my 
house I 

Bunty : This is disgusting 1 

Tom : I say, Florence- 

Florence : Get out of my house 1 
Buntt : I shall leave the first thing in the morning, 
it’s much too late to-night. 

She goes off. 

Nicky never stops playing for a moment. 

Florence : Tom. (He goes towards her absolutely 
silent.') You kissed her — you kissed her • saw 

you ! 

Tom : Yes. 


Florence; In this house 1 

Tom: Yes, Florence, I apologise. 

Florence : Apologise I You’re ben^th con e p 
— ^never speak to me again, never touch me ag 

hate YOU 1 , _ 

Tom : Look here, Florence— I’m desperately sorry 

— ^you see, I’m afraid I love her. j 

Florence (hysterically) : You dare ^ 

say that to me ? It’s incredible— after all I ve o 
you — after all we’ve been to one another. ,, 

don’t know what it means. You ve he to 
these months. It’s contemptible humihatmg. 


out of my sight 1 

Tom (turning and going upstairs) : Very w . 

Florence (suddenly realising that he is gone) . 

Tom — come back — come back- 

She runs upstairs after him. t last stops 

playing and lets bis bands drop from the eys. 


Curtain 
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Florence, ■what is the use of going on like 


-as 


The scene is Fu)niiKa;*s hetimen the same night — nknl 
iKitrs Inn-e thpsci. When the curtain rises 
\ j .c^ « /jingface eion„a-arefs cn the bed, she is 
^ hut slight}’ exotic nhglici. 

If hj the mndon’ fuhlj dressed, she is 

• aside, and a har of noonligbt cones 

‘ dressug-tahle lights. 
Fi-oaEKci: „ obt’iouslj extrense/j hysterical. 

Helen ; 
that ? 

you're doing. to give way uttedy- 

: 1 don’t care-I don’t care I 

to Bunty I ^ *vc done for him, to go to— 

inevitable it was ? else — don’t you sec how 

hous°r^^^‘ they !— Here !— In this 

• That’s a little thing, it doesn’t matter at all. 
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Florence : It does — it does 

Helen : Florence, sit up and pull yourself together. 
Florence {sitting up slowly) : I think I’m going mad. 
Helen: Not a bit of it, you’re just thoroughly 
hysterical. 

Florence : Give me some water. 

Helen gow to the bathroom and returns with a glass of 
wafer. 

Florence {taking it) : What time is it ? 

Helen {looking at her watch) ; Ten-past one. 
Florence : Don’t go to London by the early train, 
Helen ; stay and come up with me in the car. 

Heien : Very well. 

Florence : Thank God, you were here ! 

Helen : I wish I’d known what was happening, I 
might have done something. 

Florence : What can I do to get him back ? 

Helen : Don’t be silly. 

Florence : What can I do — what can I do ? 

Helen : Do you mean to say you’d take him back 
after to-night ? 

Florence : No, never. Not if he crawled to me 
never 

Helen ; Well, then, make up your mind defimtely 
never to see him again whatever happens. 

Florence : Yes — will. 

Helen ; Why don’t you go to bed now ? 

Florence : I couldn’t sleep. 

Helen : Put it all out of your mind — make an 
effort. 

Florence : I can’t — I’m too unhappy. 

Helen : Think of Nicky. 

Florence: Nicky’s young. 
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Hei^ • That doesn’t make it any better for hiiR- 
Florence ; He’ll get over it in the long run. 

Helen : The long run never counts at the morueo • 
Florence : He wasn’t in love — really ? ^ i f 

Helen : As much as either you or he are capab e o 

Florence : He’s well rid of her — she’d never have 
appreciated him properly — ^she hasn’t the intelligence.^ 
Helen : I don’t agree with you there — she s got m 
telligence right enough. 

Florence ; Treacherous little beast I 
Helen : Yes, but far-seeing. 

Florence : Are you standing up for her ? Do 7°“ 
think it was ri^bt of her to get Tom away from me . 
Helen : Yes, quite right. 

Florence : Helen I 

Helen : To do her justice, she didn’t deliberately se 
herself out to get him away from you at all. o e 
discovered that in spite of the somewhat decadent ye^ 
Tom was still her type, and likely to remain so. o 
with common sense she decided to shelve Nicky fort 
with and go for him. 

Florence : Her type indeed 1 
Helen : Yes, she’d have been quite a nice girl really 
if she’d been left alone and not allowed to go to Pans 
and get into the wrong set. 

Florence : You are extraordinary, Helen. Do you 
realise that you’re making excuses for the girl who s 
betrayed your best friend ? 

Helen : Don’t be so utterly absurd — I’m not making 
excuses, and anyhow she hasn’t betrayed you. She 
hardly knows you in the first place, and she’s just 
followed her instincts regardless of anyone else s 
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feelings — as you’ve done thousands of times. 

Florence : Helen — you’re being horrible to me ! 

Helen : I’m not, I’m trying to make you see I 
You’re battering your head against silly cast-iron 
delusions, and I want to dislodge them. 

Florence : Helen, I’m so unhappy — so desperately 
unhappy, 

Helen : Yes, but not because you’ve lost Tom, it’s 
something far deeper than that. 

Florence ; NX^at then ? 

Helen : You’re on the wrong tack, and have been 
for years. 

Florence ; I don’t understand. 

Helen : You woi^t understand 1 

Florence gets off the bed and goes over to the 
dressing-table. She sits and stares at herself in the 
glass for a moment without speaking. 

Florence : My eyes are sore. {She powders her face 
and sprays a little scent on her hair.) It’s so lovely this — 
and so refreshing. 

Helen : I think I’ll go to bed now. 

Florence : No, wait a little longer with me — 
please, Helen — just a few minutes. 

Helen : It’s so hot in here. 

Florence : Open the window, then. 

Helen : All right. 

She goes to the window and opens it. Florence 
takes a cigarette out of a box and then shakes a scent- 
bottle and rubs the cigarette lightly with the stopper . 

Florence ; Do you ever do this ? It’s divine. 

Helen : "What a wonderfully clear night — ^you can 
see the hiUs right across the valley — the moon’s quite 
strong. 
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Florekce ^oes to tht tyinifoa' and stands r.txl to 
Helen loofdng out — sht is puffing her eigartUt, 
Floresce: I chose this room in the first place 
because the view was so lovely. 

Helen Do you ever look at it i 
Florence {listUssIy ) ; Of course I do, often I 
Helen : It’s been raining — I wish you’d throw 
away that cigarette — it spoils the freshness. 

Florence {turning away ) : It's sootliing me — • 
calnung my nerves. 

Helen : 1 do wish I could help you — ^really. 
Florence ; You arc helping me, darling — you’re 
being an angel. 

Helen {suddenly angry ) : Don’t talk so emptily, 
Florence, I’m worth more than that, 

Florence : I don’t know what you mean. 

Helen : It sickens me to see you getting back so , 
soon. 

Florence : Getting back ? 

Helen : Yes, to your usual worthless attitude of 
nund. 

Florence : Helen ! 

Helen : A little while ago you were really suffering 
for once, and in a way I was glad because it showed you 
were ^ capable of a genuine emotion. Now you’re 
glossing it over — smarming it down with your returning 
varuty, soon you won’t be unhappy any more — ^jusf 
vindictive. 

Florence ; Don’t go on at me like that — I’m too 
wretched. 

. Helen {going to her ) : Florence dear, forgive me, but 
It’s true — and I don’t want it to be. 

The door opens and Nicky enters. He is in 
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dressing-gown and pyjamas. His face looks strained 
and white. 

Feorence : Nicky 1 

Nicky ; Helen, I want to talk to naother, please. 
Helen ; All right, Nicky. 

Florence : What is it ? 

Nicky : I couldn’t sleep. 

Helen : Florence dear — good night. 

Florence : No — ^no, Helen — don’t go yet 

Helen : I must. 

Florence : Helen — stay with me. 

Nicky : Please go. 

Helen : I can’t stay, Florence — ^it’s quite impossible. 
She goes out. 

Florence: I don’t know what you mean — by 
coming here and ordering Helen out of my room. 

Nicky : I’m sorry, mother. I felt I had to talk to 
you alone. 

Florence : At this hour of the night — ^you’re mad 1 
Nicky : No, I’m not, I think I’m probably more 
Wihappy than I’ve ever been in my life. 

Florence : You’re young — ^you’ll get over it. 
Nicky : I hope so. 

Florence : I knew the first moment I saw her — 
what sort of a girl she was. 

Nicky : Oh, mother 1 

Florence : It’s true. I had an instinct about her. 

Nicky : It’s all been rather a shock, you know 

Florence (fecomingmotberlf) : Yes, dear — ^I know — 
I know — ^but you mustn’t be miserable about her — she 
isn’t worth it. {She goes to fdss him.) 

Nicky {gently pushing her away) ; Don’t, mother I 
Florence ; Listen, Nicky — go back to bed now — 
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there’s a dear — my head’s splitting. 

Nickt : I can’t yet. 

Florence ; Take some aspirin — ^that’ll calm your 
nerves. 

Nickt : I’m afraid I’m a little beyond aspirin. 

Florence : I don’t want you to think I don’t 
sympathize with you, darling — ^my heart aches for you — 
I know so well what you’re going through. 

Nicky : Do you ? 

Florence : It’s agony — absolute agony — but, you 
see — it will wear off — it ^ways does in time. (Nicky 
doesn't oKsa-er^ Nicky, please go now ! 

Nicky ; I want to talk to you. 

Florence ; To-morrow — ^we’ll talk to-morrow. 

Nicky : No, now — now / 

Florence ; You’re inconsiderate and cruel — I've 
told you my head’s bursting. 

Nicky : I want to sympatliize with you, too — and 
try to understand cverytbing — as well as I can 

Florence : Understand everything ? 

Nicky : Yes, please. 

Florence : I don’t know what you mean 

Nicky : Will you tell me things — as though I were 
somebody quite different ? 

Florence : What kind of things ? 

Nicky : Things about you — your life. 

Florence : Really, Nicky — you’re ridiculous — 
asking me to tcU you stories at this hour I 

Nicky dead rebemtnee ) : Mother — sit down 

quietly. I’m not going out of this room until I’ve got 
cverjahing straight in my mind. 

Florence {sinking down — almost hjpnotk ^ ed ) : Nicky — 
please — 1 
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Nicky : Tom Veryan has been your lover, hasn’t 
he ? 

Florence {almost shrieking) : Nicky — how dare 
you ! 

Nicky: Keep calm — ^it’s our only chance — keep 
calm. 

Florence {bursting into tears') : How dare you speak 
to me like that — ^suggest such a thing — 

Nicky : It’s true, isn’t it ? 

. Florence : Go away — ^go away 1 

Nicky : It’s true, isn’t it ? 

Florence : No — no 1 

Nicky : It’s true, isn’t it ? 

Florence : No — I tell you — ^no — no — no 1 

Nicky : You’re lying to me, mother. What’s the 
use of that ? 

Florence : You’re mad — mad 

Nicky : Does father know ? 

Florence : Go away ! 

Nicky : Does father know ? 

Florence : Your father knows nothing — ^he doesn’t 
understand me any more than you do. 

Nicky : Then it’s between us alone. 

Florence ; I tell you I don’t know what you’re 
talking about. 

Nicky ; Mother — don’t go on like that, it’s useless 
— ^we’ve arrived at a crisis, wherever we go — ^whatever 
we do we can’t escape from it. I know we’re neither of 
us very strong-minded or capable, and we haven’t much 
hope of coming through successfully — but let’s try — it’s 
no good pretending any more — our lives are built up of 
pretences all the time. For years — ever since I began to 
think at all, I’ve been bolstering up my illusions about 
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you. Propk luvc made jcnutUi not icalk-Jn;: that I 
was yovtr f.on, and I've prctcnditl that rSicy v.'crc inspired 
by r.utinc.*.n and jcalnuiy. I've no'aced thir.pi-^tiivhl 
incrimir.aiinj! hole mndcr.;-, and I’ve bnobed them 
B'.idc and n(it th'uiyht any niorc aiv-nu li'.csn bcciusc 
you \\c!c my motner — clever and lv:.Midful and succci?* 
ful — and naiutally j'cnpk rlandct you hciuat you 
vecrc so bcautiru!—- and now 1 /.rras* — they were npbi I 

PtORr_xcr. ; Nicky — I imploic you — tm away now 
— Ic.ivemc alone. 

Kicnv : No, I can’t. 

I’uxauvcr. : You'ic cruel — cruel to torracnr me 

NtCK.Y '. 1 don’t want to l>c cruel 

Fj.oni-scr, : Go to lied then, and we’ll talk cvety- 
tliing over quietly another time. 

Ktcity : It 15 true about Tom Veryan, isn't it ? 

ri-onns'cr. ; No. No 

Nicv.v : We're on awfully dangerous ground — I’m 
straining every nerve to keep myself under control. If 
you lie to me and try to evade me any niorc — ^1 won't lx: 
answct.abic for wh.at might hapjicn. 

FLOr-r.N'cc Ur voict—Urrif.rd)'. Wlwt do 

you mean? 

Nicky : I don’t know — I’m frightened. 

Fnotutxcr. : Nicky — darling Nicky — I 

Sht eppnsiuUs him. 

Nicky : Don’t touch me, plc3.5c. 

Florekck : Have a little pity for me. 

Nicky : Was Tom Veryan your lover ? 

Fiorexcc {in a vhisper ) : Yes. 

Nicky ; I want to understand why 

Florkkce t He loved me. 

Nicky t But you — did you love him ? 
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Fi/3rence : Yes, 

Nicky : It -was something you couldn’t help, 
wasn’t it — ^something that’s alwa)’s been the same in you 
since you were quite, qm'te young ? 

Florence : Yes, Nicky — ^yes 

Nicky : And there have been others, too, haven’t 
there } 

Florence {ipith her face in her hands)'. I won’t be 
cross-questioned any more — won’t — I won’t 

Nicky : I -wish you’d understand I’m not blaming 
you — ^I’m tr 3 dng to help you — to help us both 

Florence ; Wliat good can all this possibly do ? 

Nicky : Clear things up, of course. I can’t go on 
any more half knowing 

Florence : Why should that side of my life be any 
concern of yours ? 

Nicky : But, mother ! 

Florence : I’m different from other women — 
completely different — and you expect me to be the same 
-—why can’t you realize that with a temperament like 
ntine it’s impossible to live an ordinary humdrum life — 
you’re not a boy any longer — ^you’re a man — and 

Nicky ; I’m nothing — I’ve grown up all wrong. 

Florence : It’s not my fault. 

Nicky : Of course it’s your fault, mother — who 
else s fault could it be ? 

Florence ; Your friends — the people you mix 
with- 

Nicky : It wouldn’t matter who I mixed with if only 
I had a background. 

Florence : You’ve got as much money as you 
want — ^you’ve got your home 

Nicky {bitterlj ) : Home I That’s almost funny— 
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there’s no peace anywhere — no thin g but the ceaseless 
din of trying to be amused 

Florence : David never complains. 

Nicky : I don’t suppose you’ve looked at father 
during the last few years — or you wouldn’t say that. 

Florence : He’s perfectly happy because he’s 
sensible — he lives his own life and doesn’t try to 
interfere with mine. 

Nicky : It must be your vanity that noakes you so 
dreadfully blind — and foolish. 

Florence : Understand once and for all, I won't be 
spoken to like this 

Nicky : You’ve had other lovers besides Tom 
Veryan — haven’t you ? 

Florence : Yes, I have — I have. Now then ! 

Nicky : Well, anyhow — that’s the truth — at last — 
He rises, turns his back on her and stands looking 
out of the window. 

Florence (fifter a pause — going to hirn ) : Nicky — 
don t be angry — ^please don’t be angry with me. 

Nicky : I’m not angry a bit — ^I realize that I’m 
living in a world where things like this happen — and 
they ve got to be faced and given the right value. If 
only I d had the courage to realiae everything before — 
it wouldn t be so bad now — it’s the sudden shock that’s 
thrown the whole thing out of focus for me — ^but I 
mean to get it right— please help me 1 

Florence {dully) : I don’t know what to do. 

Nicky ; It s your life, and you’ve lived it as you’ve 
wanted to live it — that’s fair— — 

Florence : Yes ^yes. 

Nk^y : You’ve wanted love always — passionate 
love, because you were made like that — ^it’s not your 
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fault — ^it’s the fault of circumstances and civilization — 
civilization makes rottenness so much easier — ^we’re 
utterly rotten — both of us 

Florence : Nicky — don’t — don’t 

Nicky : How can we help ourselves ? — We swirl 
about in a vortex of beastliness — this is a chance — don’t 
you see — to realize the truth — our only chance. 

Florence : Oh, Nicky, do stop — go away 1 

Nicky : Don’t keep on telling me to stop when our 
only hope is to hammer it out. 

Florence ; You’re overwrought — ^it isn’t as bad as 
you think. 

Nicky : Isn’t it ? 

Florence : No, no. Of course it isn’t. To- 
morrow morning you’ll see things quite differently. 

Nicky : You haven’t understood. 

Florence : Yes, I have — have. 

Nicky : You haven’t understood. Oh, my God, 
you haven’t understood I You’re building up silly 
defences in your mind. I’m overwrought. To- 
morrow morning I shall see things quite differently. 
That’s true — that’s the tragedy of it, and you won’t see — 
To-morrow morning I shall see things differently. All 
this will seem unreal — a nightmare — ^the machinery 
of our lives will go on again and gloss over the truth 
as it always does — and our chance will be gone for 
ever. 

Florence : Chance — chance ? What are you talk- 
ing about — what chance ? 

Nicky : I must make you see somehow. 

Florence : You’re driving me mad. 

Nicky : Have patience with me — ^please — ^please — 

Florence (pUdlj ) : How can I have patience with 
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you ? — ^You exaggerate everything. 

Nicky : No I don’t — -wish I did. 

Florence : Listen — let me explain something to 
you. 

Nicky ; Very 117611 — go on. 

Florence : You’re setting yourself up in judgment 
on me — your own mother. 

Nicky : No, I’m not. 

Florence : You ate — ^you arc — ^let me speak — ^you 
don’t understand my temperament in the least — ^nobody 
does — 

Nicky : You’re deceiving yourself — your tem- 
perament’s no different from thousands of oAer 
women, but you’ve been weak and selfish and given 

way all along the line 

Florence ; L«t me speak, I tell you 1 

Nicky ; What’s the use — ^you’re still pretending— - 
you’re building up barriers between us instead of 
helping me to break them down. 

Florence ; What are you accusing me of having 
done ? 

Nicky ; Can’t you see yet ? 

Florence : No, I can’t. If you’re preaching 
morality you’ve no right to — that’s my affair — I’ve 
never done any harm to anyone. 

Nicky ; Look at me. 

Florence : Why — ^what do you mean ? 

Nicky ; You’ve given me nothing all my life — ■ 
nothing that counts. 

Florence s Now you’re pitying yourself. 

Nicky : Yes, with every reason. 

Florence ; You’re neurotic and ridiculous — ^just 
because Bunty broke off your engagement you come 
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and say wicked, cruel things to me 

Nickt : You forget what I’ve seen to-night, 
mother. 

Florence : I don’t care what you’ve seen. 

Nickt ; I’ve seen you make a vulgar, disgusting 
scene in your own house, and on top of that humiliate 
yourself before a boy half your age. The miserj' of 
losing Bunty faded away when that happened — every- 
thing is comparative after all. 

Florence ; I didn’t humiliate myself 

Nicky : You ran after him up the stairs because 
your vanity wouldn’t let you lose him — it isn’t that you 
love him — ^that would be easier — ^you never love any- 
one, you only love them loving you — ^all your so-called 
passion and temperament is false — ^your whole existence 
had degenerated into an endless empty craving for 
admiration and flatter}' — and then you say you’ve done 
no harm to anybody. Father used to be a clever man, 
with a strong will and a capacity for enjoying every- 
thing — ^I can remember him like that, and now he’s 
nothing — a complete nonentity because his spirit’s 
crushed. How could it be otherwise ? You’ve let 
him down consistently for years — and God knows I’m 
nothing for him to look forward to — but I might have 

been if it hadn’t been for you 

Florence : Don’t talk like that. Don’t — don’t — 
it can’t be such a crime being loved — ^it can’t be such a 
crime being happy 

Nicky : You’re not happy — ^you’re never happy — ■ 
you’re fighting — ^fighting all the time to keep your youth 
and your looks — because you can’t bear the thought of 
living without them — as though they mattered in the 
end. 
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FloiujnCE (Jfi'SttricaUy ) ; Vvljal docs anythinc nutter 
— ever ? 

Nicky : That’s what I'm trying to find out. 

FLOiittxcK : I’m .still young inside — ^I’m still beauti- 
ful— why shouldn’t 1 live my life as 1 choose ? 

Nicky ; You’re not young or beautiful ; I’m seeing 
or the first time how old you ate — it’s horrible — your 
silly fair hair— and your face all plastcrcti and painted— 

Flounce : Kicky — ^Nicky — stop — stop — stop I 
Sbtjtin^s btrstlj fate dovm-ards on the bed. Nicia' 
goes over io her, 

Nicky ; Mother ! 

Fudrence : Go away— go away— 1 hate you— go 

Nicky : Mother — sit up 

Floiu-nce (^pulling ierse/f together ) : Go out of my 
room ' 

Nicky ; Mother 

Flortoce ; 1 don’t ever want to see you again — 
^urc insane— you’ve said wicked, wicked tilings to 
rhn c? tnc as though I were a woman off 

mltcT ^ 

confession to make 

Florence : Confession ^ 

Nicky : Yes. 

pEoimNCE : ^ Go away — ^go awYiy— 
Look—^^^^^'”"^ ** -owo// gold hox from his poekef)'. 

y°'^ mean — ^what is it ? 

Nicky; Don’t you know ? 

trembling fingers and 
P • e stares at it for a moment. When she 
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speaks again her voice is quite dead. 

Florence : Nicky, it isn’t — ^you haven’t "i 

Nicky : Why do you look so shocked ? 

Florence (dully) : Oh, my God ! 

Nicky : What does it matter ? 

Florence suddenly rises and hurls the box out of the 
window. 

That doesn’t make it any better. 

Florence (flinging herself on her knees beside him ) : 
Nicky, promise me, oh, promise you’ll never do it 

again — ^never in your life — it’s frightful — horrible 

Nicky : It’s only just the beginning. 

Florence : What can I say to you — what can I say 
to you ? 

Nicky : Nothing — ^under the circumstances. 
Florence : What do you mean ? 

Nicky : It can’t possibly matter — now. 

Florence : Matter — but it’s the finish of every- 
thing — ^you’re young, you’re just starting on your life — 
you must stop — ^you must swear never to touch it 
again — swear to me on your oath, Nicky — ^I’H help you 

— ^I’ll help you 

Nicky ; You I 
He turns away. 

Florence (finying her face in her hands and moaninf ) : 
Oh — oh — oh 1 

Nicky : How could you possibly help me ? 
Florence (clutching him) ; Nicky 1 
Nicky (almost losing control) : Shut up — shut up — 
don’t touch me 

Florence (trying to tahe him in her arms) : Nicky — 
Nicky 

Nicky : I’m trying to control myself, but you won 
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let me — ^you’re an avrfuUy rotten -woman, really. 

Florence ; Nicky — stop — stop — stop 

She beats him with her fists. 

Nicky : Leave go of me 1 

He breaks awayfrom her, and going up to the dressing- 
table he sweeps everything off on to the floor with his 
arm. 

Florence (screaming) : Oh — oh — Nicky i 

Nicky : No-w then 1 Novr then 1 You’re not 
to have any more lovers; you’re not going to be 
beautiful and successful ever again — you’re going 
to be my mother for once — it’s about time I had 
one to help me, before I go over the edge altogether 

Florence : Nicky — ^Nicky 

Nicky ; Promise me to be different — you’ve got to 
promise me I 

Florence (sinking on to the end of couch, facing audience ) : 
Yes — ^yes — promise — (the tears are running down her 
face.) 

Nicky : 1 love you, really — ^that’s -why it’s so 
a-wful. 

He fails on his knees by her side and buries bis face 
in her lap. 

Florence ; No. No, not a-wful — don’t say that— I 
love you, too. 

Nicky (sobbing hopelessly) : Oh, mother 1 

Florence (staring in front of her) : 1 -wish I -were 
dead I 

Nicky : It doesn’t matter about death, but it 
matters terribly about life. 

Florence ; I know 

Nicky (desperately) ; Promise me you’ll be different 
— ^promise me you’ll be different 
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Florence : Yes, yes — try 

Nicky : We’ll both try. 

Florence ; Yes, dear. — Oh, my dear 1 

She sits quite still, staring in front of her — the 
tears are rolling down her cheeks, and she is strok- 
ing Nicky’s hair mechanically in an effort to calm 
him. 


CURTAIN 
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CHARACTERS ^ 


Judith Bliss 
David Bliss 
S oREL Bliss 
Simon Buss 
Myra Arundel 
Richard Greatham 
Jackie Coryton 
Sandy Tyrell 
Clara 

ACT I — Saturday afternoon 
ACT II — Saturday evening 
ACT in — Sunday morning 

The action of the play tabes place in the Halt of the 
Blisses' House at Cookham in June, 



ACT 1 


Scene ; The Hall oj David Bliss’s house is very com- 
fortable and esctremely untidy. There are several of 
Simon’s cartoons scattered about the walls, masses of 
highly-coloured A.merican and classical music strewn 
about the piano, and comfortable furniture. A stair- 
case ascends to a small balcony leading to the bedrooms, 
David’s study and Simon’s room. There is a door 
leading to the library down l, A service door above if 
under the stairs. There are French windows at back 
and the front door on the R. 

'When the curtain rises it is about three o’clock on a 
Saturday afternoon in June, 

Simon, in an extremely dirty tennis shirt and baggy ffey 
flannel trousers, is kneeling in the middle of the floor, 
drawing on cartridge paper, of which there are two pieces 
by him. 

SoREL, more neatly dressed, is stretched on l. end of the 
sofa, reading a very violently-bound volume of poems 
which have been sent to her by an aspiringfriend. 

SoREL : Listen to this, Simon. {She reads.) 

“ Love’s a Trollop stained with wine, 

Clawing at the breasts of Adolescence, 

Nuzzling, tearing, shrieking, beating — 

God, why were we fashioned so ! ” 

She laughs. 
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SmoN (looking up from his dran>itt£) : The poor girl s 
potty 5 

SoREL ; I ■wish she hadn’t sent me the beastly book. 

I must say something nice about it. 

Shson : The binding’s very dashing. 

SoKEL : She used to be such fun before she married 
that gloomy little man. 

. Simon : She •was always a fierce poseuse. It’s so 
siUy of people to try and cultivate the artistic tempera- 
ment. An fond she’s just a normal, bouncing English- 
■woman. 

SoREE ; You didn’t shave this morning. 

Simon; I know I didn’t, but I’m going to in a 
minute, when I’ve finished this, (pointing to dravingl) 

SoREL : I sometimes ■wish ms were more normal and 
bouncing, Simon. 

Simon : Why ? (Starts to draw again.) 

SoREL ; I should like to be a fresh, open-air girl ■with 
a passion for games. 

Simon : Thank God you’re not. 

SoREL ; It would he so soothing. 

Simon : Not in this house. 

SOBEE ; Where’s Mother ? 

Simon : In the garden, practising. 

SoREE : Practising ? 

Simon (stops drawing and looks at Soree) : She’s 

learning the names of the flowers by heart. 

Soree : What’s she up to ? 

SmON : I don’t know. (Looks down at drawing.) 

Damn ! That’s crooked. 

Soree : I alwqgs distrust her when she becomes the 

Squire’s lady. 

Simon: So do I. (Starts drawingagain.) 
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SoREL : She’s been at it hard all day — she tapped 
the barometer this morning. 

SrxfON : She’s probably got a plan about impressing 
somebody. 

Sorer (taking a cigarette from table behind sofa) : I 
■wonder ■who. 

Simon : Some dreary, infatuated young man will 
appear soon, I expect. 

Sorer: Not to-day? (flights cigarettel) You don’t 
think she’s asked anyone down to-day, do you ? 

Simon (stops drawing and looks up) ; I don’t know. 
Has Father noticed anything ? 

Sorer : No ; he’s too immersed in work. 

Simon : Perhaps Clara will know. 

Sorer : Yell for her. 

Simon (rises and goes up c., calling off door below stairs) : 
Clara I Clara 1 . . . 

Sorer (moves to r. end of sofa) : Oh, Simon, I do hope 
she hasn’t asked anyone down to-day. 

Simon (coming down to r. end of sofa) : Why ? Have 
you ? 

Sorer : Yes. 

Simon (crossly) : Why on earth didn’t you tell 
me ? 

Sorer : I didn’t think you’d care one way or 
another. 

Simon : Who is it ? 

Sorer : Richard Greatham. 

Simon (goes back to drawing) : How exciting 1 I’ve 
never heard of him. 

Sorer ; I shouldn’t flaunt your ignorance if I were 
you — it makes you look silly. 

Simon (rising and picking up one sheet of cartridge paper 
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end ^ririf): Weil, that’s done. (Hi ni/// t’P 
cirtridgc paper.) 

Soar. 1 . : Everybody’s heard of Richard Greatham. ^ 
Simon {aniaUj) ; How lovely for them 1 
piano.) 

SoRix : He’s a frightfully well-known diplomatist 
I met him at the Mainwarings’ d.ancc. 

Simon : He’ll need all his diplomaq’ here, 
pincil cn piano.) 

Sop.r. 1 , : I warned liim not to cxjicct good manners, 
but I hope you’ll lie as pleasant to him as you can. 

SistoN (.gently — naves to c.) : I’ve never met any 
diplomatists, Sorcl, but as a cl.ass I’m c.vtremcly pre* 
judiced against them. They’re so suave and polished 
and debonair. 

SoREt. ; You could be a little more poUshed without 
losing caste. 

Sr.MO.N (nores to SonEi.) ; Will he have the papers 
with him ? 

SoREL ; What papers ? 

SiMO.N (yagteif) : Oh, any papers. {Goes tp C. and 
puts paper on chair.) 

SoREE : 1 wish you’d confine your biting irony to 
your caricatures, Simon. 

Simon {coning doaen to Sorei.) ; And I wish you’d 
confine your girlish infatuations to London, and not 
force them on your defenceless family 

SoREL ; I shall keep him out of your way as much as 
possible. 

Simon: Do, darling. {Goes to piano and lights 
cigarette.) 

Idsifer Clara from door below stairs. She is 
a hot., round, untidy little woman. She stands l . ly door. 
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(Sits on form bj piano.) Clara, has Mother asked anyone 
down this week-end ? 

Clara: I don’t know, dear. There isn’t much food 
in the house, and Amy’s got toothache, 

SoREL ; I’ve got some oil of cloves somewhere. 

Clara : She tried that, but it only burnt her tongue. 
The poor girl’s been writhing about in the scullery like 
one o’clock. 

SoREL : You haven’t forgotten to put those flowers 
in the Japanese room ? 

Simon ; The Japanese room is essentially feminine, 
and entirely unsuited to the Pet of the Foreign Office. 

SoREL : Shut up, Simon I 

Clara : The room looks lovely, dear — you needn’t 
worry . Just like your mother’s dressing-room on a first 
night, 

Simon : How restful 1 

Clara (moves to Sorel) : Have you told her about' 
your boy friend ? 

Sorel (pained) ; Not boy friend, Clara. 

Clara (picks up drawing that Simon has left on floor c.) : 
Clh, well, whatever he is. {puts drawing on chair up c.) 

Simon : I think Sorel’s beginning to be ashamed of 
us all, Clara — I don’t altogether blame her ; we ate very 
slap-dash. 

Clara (coming down c. — speaking to Simon) : Are you 
going to leave that picture in the guests’ bathroom, 
dear? I don’t know if it’s quite the thing — ^lots of 
pink, naked women rolling about in a field. 

Simon (severely) : Nudity can be very beautiful, 
Clara. 

Clara : Oh, can it 1 Perhaps being a dresser for so 
long ’as spoilt me eye for it. 
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Clara out door belorv stairs. 

SiMOK t Clara’s looking tired. We ought to have 
mote servants and not depend on her so much, 

SoREL : You know we can never keep tbein- 
You’re right about us being slap-dash, Simon. I wish 
we weren’t, 

Simon : Does it matter ? 

SoREL ; It must, I think — to other people. 

Simon : It’s not our fault — it’s the way we’ve been 
brought up. 

SoREL ; Well, if we’re clever enough to realize that, 
we ought to be clever enough to change ourselves. 

Simon : I’m not sure that I want to. 

SoREL : We’re so awfully bad-mannered. 

Simon : Not to people we like, 

SoREL : The people we like put up with it because 
they like us. 

Simon : What do you mean, exactly, by bad 
manners ? Lack of social tricks and small-talk ? 

SoREL ; We never attempt to look after people 
when they come here. 

Simon: Why should we? It’s loathsome being 
looked after. 

Sorel; Yes, but people like little attentions. 
We ve never once asked anyone if they’ve slept well. 
iMON . I consider that an impertinence, anyhow. 

bOREL : I’m going to try to improve. 
ruioyi {puts feet upon Jorni) : You’re only going on 
hke this because you’ve got a mania for a diplomatist, 
lou 11 soon return to nornud. 

Sorel {earuestlf) : Abnormal, Simon— that’s what 
we are. Abnormal. People stare in astonishment 
w en we say what we consider perfectly ordinary things. 
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I just remarked at Freda’s lunch the other day how 
nice it would be if someone invented something to 
make all our faces go up like the Chinese, because I was 
so bored with them going down. And they all thought 
I was mad I 

Simon : It’s no use worrying, darling ; we see 
things differently, I suppose, and if people don’t like it 
they must lump it. 

Efsfer Judith from the garden. She is carrying an 
armful of flowers and wearing a tea-gown^ a large garden 
hat, gauntlet gloves and goloshes. 

Judith {coming down to behind sofa table) : You look 
awfully dirty, Simon. What have you been doing ? 

Simon {nonchalantly) : Not washing very much. 

Judith {puts basket on table, and starts to take off gloves ) : 
You should, darlin g, really. It’s so bad for your skin 
to leave things about on it. 

SoREL ; Clara says Amy’s got toothache. 

Judith : Poor dear ! There’s some oil of cloves in 
my medicine cupboard. Who is Amy ? 

SoREL : The scullery-maid, I think. 

Judith {puts gloves on table and comes c.) : How 
extraordinary 1 She doesn’t look Amy a bit, does she ? 
Much more Flossie. Give me a cigarette. 

Simon her a cigarette from box on piano. 

Delphiniums are those stubby red flowers, aren’t they ? 

Simon {lights cigarette for Judith) : No, darling ; 
they’re tall and blue. 

Judith ; Yes, of course. The red ones are some- 
body’s name — ^Asters, that’s it. I knew it was some- 
thing opulent. {Sits on stool below piano. takes off 

her goloshes and puts them bj the side of the stool.) I do 
hope Clara has remembered about the Japanese room. 
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SouEL ; Japanese room I , . 

Judith : Yes ; I told her to put some flowers m it 
and take Simon’s flannels out of the wardrobe drawer. 
SoREL : So did I. 

Judith {ominously) ; Why ? 

SOREL {airily) : I’ve asked Richard Grcatham down 
for the week-end — didn’t think you’d mind. 

Judith {rises and crosses io Sorel) : blind I How 
dared you do such a thing ? 

SoREL : He’s a diplomatist. 

Judith {goes behind table and starts to sort out jlovers) • 
That makes it much worse. We must wire and put him 
off at once. 

SoREL ; It’s too late. 

Judith ; WeU, we’ll tell Clara to say we’ve been 
called away. 

SoREL : That would be extremely rude, and, any- 
how, I want to sec him. 

Judith : You mean to sit there in cold blood and 
tell me you’ve asked a complete stranger down for the 
week-end, and that you want to see him 1 
SoREL : I’ve often done it before. 

Judith : I fail to see how that helps matters. 
Where’s he going to sleep ? 

Sober ; The Japanese room. 

Judith {crosses with bunch of flowers to table beloo' 
door R.) : Oh, no, he isn’t — Sandy Tyrell is sleeping 
there. 

SnioN {coming c.) : There now 1 What did I tell 
you? 

SoREL : Sandy — ^what ? 

Judith: Tyrell, dear. 

Simon : Why didn’ t you tell us. Mother ? 
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^vxiYmistartingfo arrange flon'trsinvasc)'. I did. I’ve 
talked of nothing but Sandy Tyrcll for days — adore 
Sandy Tyrcll. 

Simon {goes back to form and sits) : You’ve never 
mentioned him. 

SoREL : Who is he, Mother ? 

Judith ; He’s a perfect darling, and madly in love 
■with me — at least, it isn’t me really, it’s my Celebrated 
Actress glamour — but it gives me a divinely cosy feel- 
ing. I met him at Nora Trent’s. (Crosses to behind sofa 
table.) 

SoREL : Mother, I wish you’d give up this sort of 
thing. 

Judith (taking more flomers from basket) : What 
exactly do you mean by " this sort of thing,” Sorel ? 

SoREL : You know perfectly well what I mean. 

Judith (puts down flowers and goes to R. comer of sofa ) : 
Ate you attempting to criticize me ? 

Sorer ; I should have thought you’d be above 
encouraging silly, callow young men who are infatuated 
by your name. 

Judith (goes back to table and picks up flowers) : That 
may be true, but I shall allow nobody but myself to say 
it. I hoped you’d grow up a good daughter to me, not a 
critical aunt. 

Sorer (moves to r. end of sofa) ; It’s so terribly cheap. 

Judith : Cheap I Nonsense 1 How about your 
diplomatist ? 

Sorer : Surely that’s a little different, dear ? 

Judith ; If you mean that because you happen to be 
a vigorous inginue of nineteen you have the complete 
monopoly of any amorous adventure there may be about, 

I feel it my firm duty to disillusion you. 
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SoREL : But, Mother 

Judith (crosses to top end of piano and picks up empty vost, 
which she goes Simon to hold while she fills if with flowers ) : 
Anyone would think I was eighty, the way you go on. 
It was a great mistake not sen^ng you to boarding 
schools, and you coming back and me being your elder 
sister. 

Simon : It wouldn’t have been any use, darling. 
Everyone knows we’re your son and daughter. 

Judith ; Only because I was stupid enough to 
dandle you about in front of cameras when you were 
little. I knew I should regret it. 

Simon ; I don’t see any point in trying to be younger 
than you are. 

Judith : At your age, dear, it would be indecent if 
you did. 

Having finished arranging flowers, she puts vase back 
on piano, and crosses to R. comer of sofa. 

SoREL ; But, Mother darling, don’t you see it s 
awfully undignified for you to go flaunting about with 
young men? 

Judith ; I don’t flaunt about— I never have. I’l^e 
been morally an extremely nice woman all my life- 
more or less — and if dabbling gives me pleasure, I don t 
see why I shoulddt dabble. 

Sored : But it oughttft to give you pleasure any 
more. 

Judith: You know, Sorel, you grow more 
damiwbly feminine every day. I wish I’d brought you 
up differently. 

Sorel : I’m proud of being feminine. 

JiroiTH {sits on sofa beside Sorel — kissing her) • 
You re a darling, and I adore you ; and you’re very 
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pretty, and I’m madly jealous of you. 

SoREL her arms round her)'. Ate you really? 
How lovely I 

Judith : You will be nice to Sandy, won’t you ? 

SoREL {sits up) : Gin’t he sleep in “ Little Hell ” ? 

Judith : My dear, he’s frightfully athletic and all 
those hot-water pipes will sap his vitality. 

SoREL : They’ll sap Richard’s vitality too. 

Judith : He won’t notice them ; he’s probably 
used to scorching tropical Embassies with punkahs 
waving and everything. 

Simon : He’s sure to be deadly, anyhow. 

SoREL ; You’re getting far too blase and exclusive, 
Simon. 

Simon : Nothing of the sort. Only I loathe being, 
hearty with your men friends. 

SoREL : You’ve never been even civil to any of my 
friends, men or women. 

Judith : Don’t bicker. 

Simon {rises and crosses to c.) : Anyhow, the 
Japanese room’s a woman’s room, and a woman ought 
to have it. 

Judith : I promised it to Sandy — ^he loves any- 
Japanese. 

Simon ; So does Myra 1 

Judith : Myra I 

Simon : Myra Arundel. I’ve asked her down. 

Judith : You’ve — ^what I 

Simon ; I’ve asked Myra down for the week-end — 
she’s awfully amusing. 

Sorel: Well, all I can say is, it’s beastly 
of you. You might have warned me. What on earth 
will Richard say ? 
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Simon : Something exquisitely non-committal, I 
expect. 

Judith : This is too much 1 Do you, mean to tell 
me, Simon 

Simon {goes to }mssxw.— firmly) : Yes, Mother, I do. 
I’ve asked Myra down and I have a perfect right to. 
You’ve always brought us up to be &ce about things. 

Judith : Myra Arundel is straining freedom to its 
utmost limits. 

Simon ; Don’t you like her ? 

Judith : No, dear, I detest her. She’s &r too old 
for you, and she goes about using Sex as a sort of 
shrimping-net. 

Simon : Really, Mother 1 

Judith : It’s no use being cross. You know 
perfectly well I dislike her, and that’s why you never 
told me she was coming until too late to stop her. It’s 
intolerable of you. 

SoREL {grandly) : Whether she’s here or not is a 
matter of extreme indifference to me, but I’m afiaid 
Richard won’t like her very much. 

Simon ; You’re afraid Wll like her too much I 
SoREn : That was an offensive remark, Simon, and 
rather siUy. 

Judith {plaintively) : Why on earth don’t you fidl in 
love with nice young girls, instead of self-conscious 
vampires ? 

Simon ; She’s not a vampire, and I never said I was 
in love with her. 

SoREL : He’s craxy about her. She butters him up 
and admires his sketches. 

Simon {leaning across Jitoith and shouting at Sorel) i 
What about you picking up old gentlemen at dances ? 
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SoREL (Jttriously — shouting back at hint ) : He s mi 
oldl 

Judith (stretches her arms up and parts them ; Simon 
goes c.) : You've both upset me thoroughly. I 
wanted a nice restful -week-end, -with moments of 
Sandy’s ingenuous affection to -warm the cockles of my 
heart -when I felt in the mood, and no-w the house is 
going to be full of discord — not enough food, every 
one fighting for the bath — ^perfect agony I I wish I 
■were dead I 

Simon : You needn’t -worry about Myra and me. 
We shall keep out of every one’s -way. 

SoREL ; I shall take Richard on the river all day 
to-morro-w. 

Judith : In what ? 

SoREL ; The punt. 

Judith ; I absolutely forbid you to go near the punt. 

SttioN : It’s sure to rain, anyhow. 

Judith : What your father will say I trembl^o 
think. He needs complete quiet to fimsh off The 
Sinful Woman.” 

SoREL ; I see no reason for there to be any noise, 
unless Sandy What’s-his-name is given to shouting. 

JtJDiTH : If you’re rude to Sandy I shall be ex- 
tremely angry. ., 

Simon and Sorel bend over Judith and all ta 
ioudlj at once. 

Sorel fNow, look here. Mother — 

Simon , , Why you should expect ^ 

Judith coming ah the way down 

I specially to be nice to me 

Enter David down stairs. He looks s tgt y 
irritable. 
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David {coming don>n to c.) : Why are you all making 
such a noise ? 

SmoN crosses to piano and picks tp book. 

Judith : I think Fm going mad I 

David ; Why hasn’t Clara brought me my tea ? 

Judith : I don’t know. 

David : Where is Clara ? 

Judith : Do stop firing questions at me, David. 
David ; Why are you ^ so irritable ? What’s 
happened ? 

Enter Cx^KKfrom below stairs, with a tray of tea for 
one, and thrusts it into David’s bands. 

Clara : Here’s your tea. Fm sorry Fm late "with it. 
Amy forgot to put the kettle on — she’s got terrible 
toothache. 

Da\hd ; Poor girl I Give her some oil of cloves. 
SoREL ; If anyone else mentions oil of cloves, I shall 
do something desperate I {BJses and moves a step L.) 
David ; It’s -wonderful stuff. Where’s Zoe ? 
SiMOH ; She -was in the garden this morning. 

Da-vid : I suppose no one thought of giving her any 
lunch ? 

CiA-RA : I put it do-wn by the kitchen table as usual, 
but she never came in for it. 

SoREL ; She’s probably mousing. 

David : She isn’t old enough yet. She might have 
fallen into the river, for all you cate. I think it’s a 
shame 1 

Clara : Don’t you -worry your head — Zoe -won’t 
come to any harm ; she’s too -wily. 

Exit door below stairs. 

David : I don’t -want to be disturbed. {He takes his 
tray and goes ipsiairs ; then he turns.) Listen, Simon. 
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There’s a perfectly sweet flapper Sc\o 

four-tlflrty. WiU you go a^d f f I ,^,nt 

her? She’sanabjcctfool.butausef She can 

to study her a Uttle In domestic surroundings. 

everj'thing l Damn I Damn 1 Damn 
SoREL : Swearing doesn t help. 

SiMOK ; It helps me a lot. aoing on like 

Sorer: What does Father mean by go g 

’ T • ^ nf the imminent reception, you’d 

Judith : In view ot the imn 

Sorer {rising t make any sort of plan 

perfectly beastly I 

about anything, it s alwa^ somewhere— a free agent 

i:s=srsrir/x:t.^g-.e.ea,p 
and frustrated by the ^“ily hear you say 

Judith {picturesquely) • « 

Judith {sadly) : A chang . ^am. 

of late. 1 have tried to shut mj ^ 

At my time of l^e one blackest Saturday- 

Simon: This is going to be 

tiU-Monday c^rel you mustn’t cry. 

Judith {tenderly ) : J 
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SoREL : I said, “ Oh dear I ” 

Judith : Well, please don’t say it again, because it 
annoys me. 

SoREL {smiling : You’re such a lovely hypocrite 1 

Judith {casting up her eyes') : I don’t know what I’ve 
done to be cursed with such ungrateful children I It’s 
very cruel at my time of life 

Simon : There you go again 1 

Judith {pause — inconseptently) : You’re getting far 
too tall, Sorel. 

SoREL : Sorry, Mother I 

Judith : Give me another of those disgusting 
cigarettes — 

Simon rises and goes to piano — quickly takes 
cigarette. 

I don’t know where they came from. (Rjjw and goes c.) 

Simon {moves c. and gives Judith cigarette) : Here 1 
{He lights it for her.) 

Judith : I’m going to forget entirely about all these 
dreadful people arriving. My mind henceforward shall 
be a blank on the subject. 

Sorel : It’s all very fine. Mother, but 

Judith *. I made a great decision this morning. 

Simon ; What kind of decision ? 

Judith : It’s a secret. 

Sorel : Aren’t you going to tell us ? 

Judith ; Of course. I meant it was a secret from 
your Father. 

Simon : What is it ? 

Judith goes up c. and looks off l. to make sure no 
one is listening, then returns to c. 

Judith : I’m going back to the stage. 

Simon : I knew it 1 {Drops on to form below piano.) 
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Judith : I’m stagnating here. I vron’t stagnate as 
long as there’s breath left in my body. 

SoREL : Do you think it’s wise ? You retked so 
very finally last year. What excuse will you give for 
returning so soon ? 

Judith : bly public, dear — letters from my public 1 
Simon : Have you had any ? 

Judith : One or two. That’s what decided me, 
really — I ought to have had hundreds. 

SoREL (kneels on r. comer of sofa) : We’ll write some 
lovely ones, and you can publish them in the papers. 
Judith : Of course. 

SoREL : You will be dignified about it all, won’t you, 
darling ? 

Judith : Fm much more dignified on the stage than 
in the country — ^it’s my milieu. I’ve tried terribly hard 
to be “ landed gentry,” but without any real success. 
(Moves up C. vifb outstretched arnesl) I long for excite- 
ment and glamour. (fZomes dorm to R. com.er of sofal) 
Think of the thrill of a first night; all those ardent 
playgoers willing one to succeed ; the critics all learung 
forward with glowing faces, receptive and exultant 
enutting queer little inarticulate noises as some witty 
line tickles their fancy. The satisfied grunt of the Daily 
Mail, the abandoned gurgle of the Sunday Times, and the 
shtill, enthusiastic scream of the Daily Express ! I can 

distinguish them aU 

Simon ; Have you got a play ? 

Judith : I think 1 shall revive" Love’s Whirlwind.’ 
SoREX (collapsing on to sofa) : Oh, Mother ! (^^^ 

fftrgles mitb laughter 1) 

Simon (weakly) : Father wiU be furious. 

Judith ; I can’t help that. 
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SoREL : It’s such a fearful play. 

Judith : It's a marvellous part. 

SoKEL opens her woutb to speak. 

You mustn’t say too much against it, Sorel. I’m willing 
to laugh at it a little myself, but, after all, it was one of my 
greatest successes. 

Simon : Oh, it’s appalling — ^but I love it. It makes 
me laugh. 

Judith : The public love it too, and it doesn’t 
make them laugh — much. {Moves to c. and verj 
dramatically she recites.) “ You are a fool, a blind 
pitiable fool. You think because you have bought my 
body that you have bought my soul ! ” {Turning to 
Simon.) You must say that’s dramatic — “ I’ve dreamed 
of love like this, but I never realized, I never knew how 
beautiful it could be in reality 1 ” (Wipes away imaginary 
tears.) That line always brought a tear to my eye. 

Simon : The second act is the best, there’s no doubt 
about that. 

Judith {turning to Sorel) : From the moment 
Victor comes in it’s strong — tremendously strong. 
... Be Victor a minute, Sorel 

Sorel {rising) : Do you mean when he comes in at 
the end of the act ? 

Judith : Yes. You know — “ Is this a game ? ” 

Sorel {going to Judith and speaking in a very dramatic 
voice) : “ Is this a game ? ” 

Judith {with spirit) : “ Yes — and a game that must 
be played to the finish.” 

Simon {rising and moving to Judith, and speaking in deep 
dramatic voice) : “ Zara, what does this mean ? ” 

Judith : “ So many illusions shattered — so many 

dreams trodden in the dust ! ” 
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SoREE (pms behind Judith and in front of Sdion to 
down R.) : Fm George now — “ I don’t understand 1 
You and Victor — My God 1 ” {Strikes dramatis pose.) 

Judith {moving a little to L. — listening) : “ SssH ! 
Isn’t that little Pam crying ? ” 

Simon {savagely) : *' She’ll cry more, poor mite, 

when she realizes her mother is a ” 

Tbs front-door bell rings. 

Judith ; Damn 1 There’s the bell ! 

Sored {rushing to the glass — on piano) : I look hideous 1 

Simon {moves to r. side of piand) : Yes, dear i 

Clara enters from door below stairs and crosses to 
door R. 

Judith: Clara — ^before you open the door — we 
shall be eight for dinner. 

Clar.4 {comes to r.c.) : My God 1 

Simon; And for breakfast, lunch tea, and dinner 
to-morrow. 

Judith {vaguely) ; 'Will you get various rooms 
ready? 

Clara : I shall have to — they can’t sleep in the 
passage ! 

SoREL : Now we’ve upset Clara 1 

Judith : It can’t be helped — nothing can be helped. 
It’s Fate — everything that happens is Fatei That’s 
always a great comfort to me. 

Clara : Mote like arrant selfishness I 

Judith : You mustn’t be pert, Clara. 

CiARA : Pert I may be, but I ’ave got some thought 
or others. Eight for dinner — ^Amy going home early I 
It’s nothing more nor less than an imposition 1 
The bell rings again. 

SmoN : Hadn’t you better let them all in ? 
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Clara ^ocs to tlx front door and admits Sandy 
Tyrell, who is a fresh-looking jottng man ; he has an 
mspoilt, youthful sense of honour and rather big hands, 
owing to a misplaced enthusiasm for amateur boxing. 

CiMSK goes out, door below stairs. 

Sandy (crossing to Judith and shaking hands') ; I say, 
it’s perfectly tipping of you to let me come down. 

Judith ; Arc you alone ? 

Sandy (surprised) : Yes. 

Judith ; I mean, didn’t you meet anyone at the 
station ? 

Sandy : I motored down ; my car’s outside. 
Would you like me to meet anybody ? 

Judith: Oh, no, I must introduce you. This is my 
daughter Sorcl, and my son Simon. 

Sandy (moves to Sored and offers bis hand, which she 
ignores) : How do you do ? 

Sored (coldly) : I’m extremely well, thank you, and I 
hope you arc. 

Urusbes past him and exits upstairs. 

Simon : So do I. (Does the same.) 

Sandy looks shattered. 

Judith (crosses in front of Sandy and glares after 
Simon and Sored) : You must forgive me for having 
rather peculiar children. Have you got a bag or 
anything ? 

Sandy : Yes ; it’s in the car. 

Judith : We’d better leave it there for the moment, 
as Clara has to get the tea. We’ll find you a room 
afterwards. 

Sandy: I’ve been looking forward to this most 
awfully. 

Judith : It is nice, isn’t it ? (Moves to window.) 
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You can see as far as Marlow on a dear day, so they tell 
me. 

Sandy (goes up to her) : I meant I’ve been looking 
forward to seeing you. 

Judith ; How perfectly sweet of you ! (Crosses to 
sofa and sits L, corner.) Would you like a drink ? 

Sandy : No, thanks. I’m in training. 

Judith (motioning him to sit beside her) : How lovely 1 
What for ? 

Sandy ; I’m boxing again in a couple of weeks. 

Judith : I must come to your first night. 

Sandy (sits on sofa) : You look simply splendid. 

Judith : I’m so glad. You know, you mustn’t 
mind if Simon and Sorel insult you a little — ^they’ve 
been very bad-tempered lately. 

Sandy : It’s awfully funny you having a grown-up 
son and daughter at all. I can hardly believe it. 

Judith (quickly) : I was married very young. 

Sandy : I don’t wonder. You know, it’s fright- 
fully queer the way I’ve been planning to know you fox 
ages, and I never did until last week. 

Judith ; I liked you from the first, really, because 
you’re such a nice shape. 

Sandy (slightly embarrassed) : Oh, I see. . . . 

Judith : Small hips and lovely broad shoulders-—! 
wish Simon had smaller hips. (Slight pause.) Do you 
think you could teach him to bos ? 

Sandy : Rather — ^if he likes I 

Judith; That’s just the trouble — ^I’m afraid he 
won’t like. He’s so dreadfully un — that sort of thing. 
You must use your influence subtly. I’m sure David 
would be pleased. 

Sandy : Who’s David ? 
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Judith : My husband. 

Sandy (surprised) ; Oh ! 

Judith : Why do you say “ Oh ” like that ? 
Didn’t you know I had a husband ? 

Sandy : I thought he was dead. 

Judith : No, he’s not dead ; he’s upstairs. (Point- 
ing to stairs.) 

Sandy ; You’re quite different from what you were 
the other day. 

Judith : It’s this garden hat. I’ll take it off. (Sie 
does so and puts it on table behind sofa.) There 1 I’ve 
been pruning the calceolarias. 

Sandy (p/n^^ied) : Oh ? 

Judith ; I love my garden, you know — ^it’s so 
peaceful and quaint. I spend long days dreaming away 
in it — ^you know how one dreams. 

Sandy : Oh, yes. 

Judith (farming up) : I always longed to leave the 
brittle glamour of cities and theatres and find rest in 
some old-world nook. That’s why we came to 
Cookham. 

Sandy : Awfully nice place, Cookham. 

Judith (slight pause) : Have you ever seen me on the 
stage ? 

Sandy : Rather I 

Judith ; Oh, what in ? 

Sandy ; That thing when you pretended to cheat at 
cards to save your husband’s good name. 

Judith : Oh, “ The Bold Deceiver.” That play 
was never quite right. 

Sandy : You were absolutely wonderful. That 
was when I first fell in love with you. 

Judith (delighted) ; Was it, really ? 
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Sandy : Yes ; you were so frightfully pathetic and 
brave. 

Judith (basking) : "Was I ? 

Sandy : Rather 1 
There is a pause. 

Jddith : Wdl, go on. . . . 

Sandy (Jlusiered) ; I feel such a fool, telling you what 
I think, as though it nuttered. 

Judith ; Of course it matters — ^to me, anyhow. 
Sandy : Does it — ^honestly ? 

Judith : Certainly. 

Sandy : It seems too good to be true — sitting here 
and talking as though we were old friends. 

Judith ; We are old fiaends — ^we probably met in 
another life. Reincarnation, you know — fascinating 1 
Sandy : You do say ripping things. 

Judith : Do I ? Give me a cigarette. 

He takes cigarette from box on table and gives it to 
her. 

And let’s put out feet up. (She puts her feet up behind 
Sandy, and be lights her cigarettel) 

Sandy : All right. 

Tfey settle themselves comfortably at opposite ends 
of the sofa, smoking. 

Judith : Can you punt ? 

Sandy : Yes — a bit. 

Judith : You must teach Simon — ^he always gets 
the pole stuck. 

Sandy : I’d rather teach you. 

JuDTXK ; You’re so gallant and chivalrous — much 
more like an American than an Englishman. 

Sandy : I should like to go on saying nice things to 
you for ever. 
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Judith {ffving him her band) : Sandy I 

There comes a hud ring at the bell. 

There now 1 (Takes her feet off sofa.) 

Sandy : Is anyone else coming to stay ? 

Judith : Anyone else 1 You don’t know — ^you 
just don’t know. 

Clara enters and crosses over to door r., opens it 
and lets it fall back in Myra’s face, then exits, l. 

Sandy : You said it would be quite quiet, with 
nobody at all. 

Judith : I was wrong. It’s going to be very noisy, 
with herds of angry people stamping about. Give me 
my hat. 

He ^ves her her hat, which she puts on. 

Myra pushes open door, and puts her suitcase and 
tennis racket just outside door, and enters, coming to c. 
and holding out her hand to Judith. 

Sandy rises. 

Myra (advancing) : Judith — my dear — this is 

divine 1 

Judith (rises and meets Myra, c. — emptily) : Too, 
too lovely 1 Where arc the others ? 

Myra : What others ? 

Judith : Did you come by the four-thirty ? 

Myra : Yes. 

Judith : Didn’t you see anyone at the station ? 

Myra ; Yes, several people, but I didn’t know they 
were coming here. 

Judith : Well, they are. 

Myra : Sorel said it was going to be just ourselves 
this week-end. 

Judith (sharply) : Sorel ? 

Myra : Yes-^dn’t she tell you she’d asked 
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me ? Weren’t you expecting me ? 

Judith : Simon muttered something about your 
coming, but Sorel didn’t mention it. (LooAr at Myra 
and gives a cbiiekie.) Wasn’t that odd of her ? {Crosses 
to piano.) 

Myra : You’re a divinely mad family I (To Sandy.) 
How do you do ? It’s useless to wait for introduc- 
tions, with the Blisses. My name’s Myra Arundel. 

Judith {airily) : Sandy Tyrell, Myra Arundel ; 
Myra Arundel, Sandy Tyrell. There 1 

Myra : Is that your car outside ? 

Sandy ; Yes. 

Myra {nioving to Judith again) : Well, Judith, I do 
think you might have told me someone was motoring 
down. A nice car would have been so much more 
comfortable than that beastly train. 

Judith : I never knew you were coming until a 
little while ago. 

Myra; It’s heavenly here — after London 1 The 
heat was terrible when I left. You look awfully well, 
Judith. Rusticating obviously agrees with you. 

Judith : I'm glad you think so. Personally, I feel 
that a nervous breakdown is i mmin ent. 

Myra ; My dear, how ghastly 1 What’s the 
matter ? 

Judith : Nothing’s the matter yet, Myra, but I have 
presentiments. {Crosses in front of Myra and takes 
Sandy’s band. She begins to go upstairs, followed by 
Sandy. 'Then she turns.) Come upstairs, Sandy, and 
rU show you your room. I’U send Simon down to you. 
He’s shaving, I think, but you won’t mind that, will 
you ? 

Sbs goes off. Myra makes a slight ff-imace 
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after her, then she helps herself to a cigarette and 
wanders to piano. 

Simon comes downstairs verj fast, putting on bis coat. 
He has apparently finished his toilet. 

Simon (puns over to Myra) : Myra, this is marvellovis ! 
(He tries to kiss her.) 

Myra (^pushing him away) : No, Simon, dear ; it’s too 
hot. 

Simon : You look beautifully cool. 

Myra: I’m more than cool, really, but it’s not 
climatic coolness. I’ve been mentally chilled to the 
marrovr by Judith’s attitude. 

Simon : Why, what did she say ? 

Myra: Nothing very much. She was bouncing 
about on the sofa with a hearty young thing in flannels, 
and seemed to resent my appearance rather. 

Simon : You mustn’t take any notice of Mother. 

Mxra : I’ll try not to, hut it's dilRcult. 

Simon : She adores you, really. 

Myra : I’m sure she does. 

Simon : She’s annoyed to-day because Father and 
Sorel have been asking people down without telling 
her. 

Myra : Poor dear I I quite see why. 

Simon : You look enchanting 1 

Myra : Thank you, Simon. 

Simon : Are you pleased to see me ? 

Myra : Of course. That’s why I came. 

Simon (shouts) : Darling I 

Myra : Sssh I Don’t shout. 

Simon (moving away to c.) : I feel most colossally 
temperamental — ^I should like to kiss you and kiss 
you and break everything in the bouse and 
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then jump into the river. 

Myra ; Dear Simon 1 

Simon (be tahs her band and sludies her) : You’re 
everything I want you to be — absolutely everything ! 
hfatvellous clothes, marvellous looks, nurvcllous brain 
oh, God, it’s terrible 1 {Drops her hand and moves %..) 
Myra : 1 dined svith Charlie Templeton last night. 
SistoN ; Well, you’re a devil 1 You only did it to 
annoy me. He’s far too plump, and he can’t do anj'- 
thing but dither about the Embassy in badly-cut trousers. 
You loathe him really ; you know you do — you're too 
intclhgcnt not to. You couldn’t like him and me at the 
same time — it’s impossible 1 
Mytia : Don’t be so conceited. 

Simon {running So her and clasping her in his arms ) ; 
Darling — I adore you 1 
My'ra : That’s right. 

Smoii {releasing her): But you’re callous— that’s 
■what it is, callous ! You don’t care a damn. Y’ou 
don’t love me a bit, do you ? 

Myra : Love’s a very big word, Simon. 

It isn t it’s tiny. WTiat arc "wc to do ? 
What do you mean ? 

We cjin’t go on like this. 

j ^ ^Jte anything. {Crosses 

over and stfs m chair dovn e.) j b \ 

r, i you’re going on like Medusa, 

and there arc awful snakes popping their heads out at me 
rom un er ^ur hat I shall be turned to stone in a 
nunute, ^nd then you’ll be sorty* 

fond^^yor’^'^^”'^ ' "'O' 

Simon {crosses over io her and takes her hand ) : Tell 


Simon ; 
My’ra ; 
Simon ; 
Myra ; 
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me what you’ve been doing — everything. 

Myra ; Nothing. 

Simon : Wliat did you do after you’d dined whhj 
Charlie Templeton ? 

Myra : Supped with Charlie Templeton. 

Simon : Well I {Throws her hand down arid goes to R.. 
comer of sofa and sits on arm.) I don’t mind a bit. I 
hope you ate a lot and enjoyed yourself — there I 

Myra : Generous boy 1 Come and kiss me. 

Simon : You’re only playing up to me now ; you' 
don’t really want to a bit. 

Myra : I’m aching for it. 

Simon {runs to her and kisses her violentlj) ; I love you 1' 

Myra : This week-end’s going to be strenuous. 

Simon {pmes away to c.) : Hell upon earth — fiftecni 
million people in the house- We’ll get up at seven and 
rush away down the river. 

Myra ; No, we won’t. 

Simon : Well, don’t let either of us agree to any- 
thing we say — we’ll both be difficult. {JFlings himself 
on sofa with his feet up on l. I love being difficult. 

Myra : You certainly do. 

Simon ; But I’m in the most lovely mood now. 
Just seeing you makes me feel grand 

Myra : Is your father here ? 

Simon : Yes ; he’s working on a new novel. 

Myra : He writes brilliantly. 

Simon : Doesn’t he ? He drinks too much tea,, 
though. 

Myra : It can’t do him much harm, surely ? 

Simon : It tans the stomach. 

Myra : Who is Sandy Tyrell ? 

Simon : Never heard of him. 
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Myra: Hc’shcrc, with Judith. 

SiMO.s : Oh, that poor thing with hot hands I 
We’ll ignore him. 

Myra : 1 thought he looked rather nice, 

Simon : You must be mad I He looked disgusting. 
Myra {laughing ) : Idiot I 

Simon : Smooth my hair with your soft white 
hands. 

Myra {rises and goes to R. end of sofa — ruffling it ) : It’s 
got glue on it. 

Simon {catching her hand and kissing it) : You smell 
heavenly I What is it ? 

Myra : Borgia of Rosinc. 

Simon : How appropriate ! {He tries to pull her 
down and kiss her.) 

IvIyra {breaking ao’aj): You’re too demonstrative 
to-day, Simon, 

T/;e front-door bell rings. 

Simon : Damn, damn 1 It’s those drearies. {Takes 
his feet off sofa.) 

Clara enters, crosses to door r,, opens it and lets it 
fall back in Richard’s face, end starts to return to door 
L., but stops as he speaks. Richard Greath.am and 
Jackie Coryton come in. There is, bj this time, 
a good deal of luggage on the step. Richard is iron- 
grej and tall ; Jackie is small and shingled, with an 
ingenuous manner which will lose its charm as she grows 
alder. 

Richard : Is this Mrs. Bliss’s house ? 

Clara (gff-band ) : Oh, yes, this is it. 

Richard ; Is Miss Sorcl Bliss in ? 

Clara : I expect so. I’ll see if I can find her. 

She goes upstairs. 
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Richard closes door. Jackie dorrn r. 

Simon ibises and crosses io Richard, carelessly shakes 
bands, then turns back to Myra, ignoring Richard) : 
Hallo I Did you have a nice journey ? 

Richard : Yes thank you, very nice. I met Miss 
Giryton at the station. We introduced ourselves •while 
■we -were -waiting for the only taxi to come back. 

Myra (taking a step dom l.c.) : Oh, I took the only 
taxi. Ho-w maddening of me ! 

Richard (crosses to her and shakes hands') : Mrs. 
Arundel I Ho-w-do-you-do ? I never recognised you. 

Simon goes behind Richard to r.c. and stares at 
Jackie rudely. 

Jackie : I did. 

Myra : Why ? Have -we met anywhere ? 

Jackie : No ; I mean I recognised you as the one 
who took the taxi. 

Richard (to Simon) : You are SoreRs brother ? 

Simon : Yes ; she’ll be down in a minute. Come 
out into the garden, Myra 

Myra : But, Simon, we can’t. . . . 

Simon (peaching across Richard, grabbing her band and 
draggingher off through ti>indon>) : Yes, we can. I shall go 
mad if I stay in the house a moment longer. (Over his 
shoulder to Richard and Jackie.) Tea will be here 
soon. 

He and Myra go off into garden r. 

There’s a slight pause. 

Jackie : Well 1 

Richard : A strange young man ! (Moving up to 
niindojv, looking after them.) 

Jackie : Very rude, I think. 

Richard (turning back into the room) : Have 
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Pause. 

Richard : Except for the bull-fights. No one -who 
ever really loved horses could enjoy a bull-fight. 

Jackie : Nor anyone -who loved bulls either. 
Richard : Exactly. 

Pause. 

Jackie : Italy’s awfully nice, isn’t it ? 

Richard : Oh, yes, charming. 

Jackie : I’ve always wanted to go to Italy. 

Pause. 

Richard : Rome is a beautiful city. 

Jackie ; Yes, I’ve always heard Rome was lovely, 
Richard ; And Naples and Capri — Capri’s en- 
chanting. 

Jackie; It must be. 

Pause. 

Richard : Have you ever been abroad at all ? 
jACKm : Oh, yes ; 1 west to Dieppe once — we ksd 
a house there for the summer. 

Richard (kiiidfy) : Dear little place, Dieppe. 

Jackie ; Yes, it was lovely. 

Judith comes downstairs, followed hy Sandy, 
with his arms full of atsbions. Sits down on form and 
puts on her goloshes beside Richard, who rises. Then 
exits into garden without looking at Richard or 
Jackie. Sandy picks up cushions and her gloves from 
table and goes out after her. 

Jackie : Well 1 

Pause, and sitting again. 

Richard : Russia used to be a wonderful country- 
before the war. 

Jackie : It must have been. . . . Was that.her ? 
Richard : Who ? 
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Jackie : Judith Bliss. 

Richard : Yes, I expect it was. 

Jackie {tiearJj crying) : I wish I’d never come. 

Richard ; You mustn’t worry. They’re a very 
Bohemian family, I believe. 

Jackie : I wonder if Mr. Bliss knows I’m here. 

Richard ; I wonder. 

Jackie ; Couldn’t we ring a bell, or anything ? 

Richard ; Yes, perhaps we’d better. (R/jei and 
crosses to door down L. He finds bell and presses if.) 

Jackie : I don’t suppose it rings. 

Richard {comes to L. corner of sofa ) : You mustn’t be 
depressed. 

Jackie ; I feel horrid. 

Richard ; It’s always a little embarrassing coming 
to a strange house for the first time. You’ll like Sorel— 
shes charming. 

Jackie (desperately ) ; I wonder where she is. 

Richard (consolingly)- I expect tea will be here 


Jackie : Do you think they have tea ? 
^CHARD(^flrr-«d)-. Oh,yes-theymust. 

SO on waiting, then. 
Ric^rd (fakes ngarette-case out of bis pocket) : Do 
you mmd if I smoke ? j 

Jackie: Not a bit. 

Richard : Will you p 
Jackie ; No, thank you. 

Richard (sitting down on L. end of sofa) - I got this 
casern Japan. It’s pretty isn’t it / got tms 

Th0 lapse into hopeless silence. 
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Enter Sorel downstairs — comes to L.C. 

SoREL : Oh, Richard, I’m dreadfully sorry I I 
didn’t know you were here. {Thj stake bands.) 

Richard : We’ve been here a good while. 

Sorel ; How awful 1 Please forgive me. I was 
upstairs. 

Jackie hobs up under their bands and stands in front 
of^CUKKD. 

Richard : This is Miss Coryton. 

Sorel : Oh ! 

Jackie : How do you do ? 

Sorel : Have you come to see Father ? 

Richard lights his cigarette. 

Jackie : Yes. 

Sorel : He’s in his study. {Moves away to C.) 
You’d better go up. 

Jackie (looks hopelessly at Richard, then goes to 
Sorel and clutches her arm ) : I don’t know the way. 

Sorel (irritably) : Oh, well — ^I’U take you. Come 
on 1 Wait a minute, Richard. (She takes her to the 
bottom of the stairs.) It’s along that passage and the 
third door on the right. 

Jackie ; Oh, thank you. (She goes tpstairs des- 
pondent^.) 

Sorel (coming down again — to Richard) : The poor 
girl looks half-witted. 

Richard : She’s shy, I think. 

Sorel ; I hope Father will find her a comfort, 
(Sits on R. end of sofa.) 

Richard : Tell me one thing, Sorel, did your 
father and mother know I was coming ? (Sits beside 
her.) 

Sorel : Oh, yes ; they were awfully pleased. 
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Richard : A lather nice-looking -woroan came 
■down, in a big hat, and went into the garden with a 
yonng man, without saying a word. 

SoKET.; That was Mother, 1 expect. We’re an 
independent family — v/c. entertain our friends sort of 
separately. 

Richard : Oh, I see. 
pause. 

SoREii : It was sweet of you to come. 

Richard : I wanted to come — ^I’ve thought about 
you a lot. 

SoREL ; Have you really ? That’s thrilling 1 
Richard ; I mean it. You’re so alive and vital and 
different from other people. 

Sored : I’m so frightened that you’ll be bored here. 
Richard : Bored 1 Why should I be ? 

Sored : Oh, I don’t know. But you won’t be, will 
you? — or if you are, tell me at once, and we’U do 
something quite different. 

Richard •. You’re rather a dear, you know. 

Sored: I’m not. {^ses and goes I’m devastat- 
ing, entirely lacking in restraint. So’s Simon. It’s 
Father’s and Mother’s fault, really ; you see, they’re so 
vague — they’ve spent thwr lives cultivating their Arts 
and not devoting any time to ordinary conventions and 
manners and things. I’m the only one who sees that, so 
I’m trying to he better. I’d love to be beautifully poised 
and carry off difficult situations with a lift of the eye- 
brows — 

Richard ; I’m sure you could carry off any- 
thing. 

Sored {moves to R. comer of sofa') : There you ate, 
you see, saying the tight thing 1 You always say the 
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tight thing, and no one knows a bit what you’re really 
thinking. That’s what I adore. 

Richard : I’m afraid to say anjThing now, in case 
you think I’m only being correct. 

SoREL : But you are correct. I wish you’d teach 
Simon to be correct too. (Sits beside Richard agai?i.) 

Richard : It would be uphill work. I’m afraid. 

SoREL : Why, don’t you like him ? 

Richard ; I’ve only met him for a moment. 

There is an uncomfortable pause. 

SoREL : Would you like to see the garden ? 

Richard {he half rises) : Very much indeed. 

SoREL : No, as a matter of fact (Richard sits 
ogaiti), we’d better wait until after tea. {Another pause.) 
Shall I sing you something ? 

Richard : Please — ^I should love it. 

They both rise. Sorel goes reluctantly to piano. 

SoREL {comes slowly to sofa) : I don’t want to really a 
bit — only I’m trying to entertain you. It’s as easy as 
pie to talk in someone else’s house, like at the dance the 
other night, but here on my own ff-ound I’m finding it 
difficult. 

Richard I’m sorry. 

SoREL : Oh, it isn’t your fault ; honestly, it isn’t 
you’re awfully kind and responsive. {Sits on sofal) 
What shall we do ? 

Richard ; I’m quite happy talking {sits beside her) to 
you. 

Pause. 

SoKEL : Can you play Mah Jong ? 

Richard : No, I’m afraid I can’t. 

SoREL : I’m so glad — ^I do hate it so. 

CiARA enters, with a small stool for tea, and places 
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it ivitb a bang at Richard’s feet. 

Here’s tea I 

Ceara : Wlicrc’s your mother, dear ? 

SoREL : Out in the garden, I think. 

Clara : It’s starting to rain. {Goes out L. and 
fetches tea-tray loaded mth tea-things, which she puts on stool.) 

SoREL : Oh, every one "will come dashing in, then. 
How awful 1 

Richard {rises and goes C.) : Won’t the luggage get 
rather wet out there ? 

SoREL : What luggage ? 

Clara : I’ll bring it in when I’ve made the tea. 

Richard (goM out R. and returns with two suitcases, 
which he places down R.C.) : Oh, don’t trouble ; I’ll do 
it now. 

SoREL : We ought to have got William up from the 
village. 

Clara ; It’s Saturday. 

SoREL : I know it is. 

Clara : He’s playing cricket. 

SoREL rushes to help Richard. 

SoREL : Do sit down and smoke. I can easily 
manage it. 

Richard ; Certainly not. 

SoREL {goes out) : How typical of Myra to have so 
many bags 1 . . . Ooh I 

She staggers with a suitcase. Richard goes to 
her assistance, and they both drop it. 

There now— we’ve probably broken something ! 

Richard: WeU, it’s not my bag, so it doesn’t 
matter. ^ 

^c^RD goes out to get the last case while Sorel 
oolds foe door open. 
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Richard : This is the last one. . . . (He brings in a 
dressing-case, and wipes his hand on his handkerchief.) 

SoREL : Do you know where to wash if you want 
to ? 

Richard : No — but Tm all right. iThej both stand 
leaning on piano, talkingi) 

Re-enter Clara with teapot. She puts it on stool 
and exits again. Simon and Myra come in from the 
garden. 

Myra (gpes to shake hands with Sorel, but Simon pulls 
her towards sofa) : Hallo, Sorel 1 How are you } 
SoREL : I’m splendid. Do you know Mr. 

Greatham ? 

Myra : Oh, yes ; we’ve met several times. 

Simon : Come and sit down, Myra. (Myra, pulled 
by Simon, sits L. side of sofa, Simon R. sidei) ^ 

David and Jackie come downstairs, David 
leading her by the elbow like a small child. Thy 
come C. 

David : Is tea ready ? 

Sorel : Yes ; just. 

David (leaving Jackie R.C. and crossing to Simon) . 
Simon, come and be nice to Miss Coryton. 

Simon : We’ve met already. 

David (drags him out of his seat, and sits there himself) : 
That’s no reason for you not to be nice to her. 

Myra (firmly) : How do you do ? 

David : How do you do ? Are you staying here ? 

Myra : I hope so. r r a 

Simon moves round to behind L. corner of sofa and 

sits on table. , , . , 

David; You must forgive me for being rather 

frowsy, but I’ve been working hard. 
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SoREL : Father, this is Mr. Greatham. 

Richard takts a step down R. 

David ; How are you ? When did you arrive ? 

Richard ; This afternoon. 

David : Good. Have some tea. (He begins to 
pour if out .) Every one had better put their own sugar 
and milk in, or we shall get muddled. Where’s your 
Mother, Simon ? 

Simon (moves round and takes a ettp of tea and a piece of 
cake., then returns to bis seat') : She was last seen in the 
punt. 

David : How extraordinary 1 She can’t punt. 

SoREL : Sandy Tyrell’s with her. 

David ; Oh, well, she’ll be all right, then, (H 
slight pause.) Who is he ? 

SoREL : I don’t know. 

David : Do sit down, everybody. 

Jackie sits on form below piano. IBnier Judith 
and Sandy Jrora the garden. She comes to C. and kicks 
off goloshes. 


Judith : 
felt sick this 
body 


There’s going to be a thunderstorm. I 
morning. This is Sandy Tyrell — every- 


SoREL : Mother, I want you to meet Mr. Greatham. 

Richard goes to her and shakes hands, then returns 
to piano. 


JimiTH . Oh, yes. You were here before, weren’t 
you ? ’ 


SoREL : Before what, darling ? 

SoREL rroj-jcj and gets a cup of tea and returns with it 
to settee down R. 


Judith : Before I went out in the punt. There 
was somebody else here, too— a fait girl. (She sees 
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Jackie.) Oh, there you are 1 How do you do ? Sit 
down, Sandy, and eat anjrtldng you want. Give 
Sandy some bread-and-butter, Simon. 

Judith crosses L. and helps herself to tea, then sits 
in chair down JL. 

Richard and Jackie sit on form below piano. 
Sandy remains standing C. 

Simon (rises, picks np plate of bread-and-butter, crosses to 
Sandy and ungraciously thrusts it into his hands, then returns 
to bis seat) : Here you are 1 
Sandy : Thanks. 

There is a long pause ; then Myra and Richard 
speak together. 

Richard j /How far are you from Maiden- 

. , , J head, exactly ? 

Myra ' What a pity it’s raining — ^we 

Imight have had some tennis — 
They both stop, to let the other go on. There is 
another terrible silence. 

Myra t iI adore the shape of this hall — 

. , . _ it’s so 

Richard V°&^^ber ) : ■ ^ awfully crowded 

\ coming down 

They both stop again, and there is another dead silence, 
during which the Curtain slowly falls. 
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If is after dinner on the Saturday evening. j R. 

Davtd and Myra are seated on the settee 
Sandy and Jackie are seated on form heioa> pp ■ 
Sored is standing down C. with her back to the an ie> 
Simon is seated on R. arm of sofa. Richard 
seated on sofa. Judith is seated in chair down 
Everyone is talking and arguing. _ , 

The following scene should be played with great sp 

Simon ; Who’ll go out ? 

SoREL : I don’t mind. 

Simon : No ; you always guess it too quickly. 
Jackie : What do we have to do ? 

Judith ; Choose an adverb, and then 

Simon : Someone goes out, you see, and cojnes m, 
and you’ve chosen a word among yourselves, and she or 
he, whoever it is, asks you some sort of question, a 
you have to 

Sored tynoves up to Simon) : Not an ordinary 
question, Simon ; they have to ask them to do some- 
thing in the manner of the word, and then 

SisiON : Then, you see, you act whatever it is 

Sored : The answer to the question, you see ? 
Richard lapprebensively ) ; What sort of thing is one 
expected to do ? 

Judith : Quite usual things, like reciting “ If>” 
playing the piano 
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Richard : I can’t play the piano. 

Simon : Never mind ; you can fake it, as long as it 
conveys an idea of the -word. 

Jackie ; The word we’ve all thought of ? 

SoREL {impatient) : Yes, the word we’ve chosen 
when whoever it is is out of the room. 

Jackie : I’m afraid I don’t quite understand yet. 

Simon : Never mind ; I’ll explain. You see, 
someone goes out. . . . 

SoREL : I’ll go out the first time, just to show her. 

Judith ; It’s quite simple — all you have to do is just 
act in the manner of the word. 

SoREL : Look here, everybody. I’m going out. 

Simon ; All tight ; go on. 

SoREL moves to door down L. but stops in doorway as 
Myra speaks. 

Myra: The History game’s awfully good — when 
two people go out, and come back as Mary Queen of 
Scots and Crippen or somebody. 

Sandy {despondently) : I’m no earthly good at this 
sort of thing. 

Sored : I’ll show you, Sandy. You see . . . 

Judith : There’s always “ How, When, and 
Where ? ” We haven’t played that for ages. 

Simon ; We wiU afterwards. We’ll do this one 
first. Go on, Sorel. 

SoREL : Don’t be too long. {She goes out door down L). 

Simon {rises and faces company) : Now then. 

Judith : “ Bitterly.” 

Simon : No, we did that last week ; she’ll know. 

David : “ Intensely.” 

Judith : Too difficult. 

Richard : There was an amusing game I played 
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once at the Harringtons’ house. Every one teas 
blindfolded except 

Simon {£oes back to corner of sofa) : This room’s not 
big enough for that. What about “ winsomcly ” ? 

Jackie : 1 wish I knew what we had to do. 

Judith : You’ll see when we st.art playing. 

Myra {rises and crosses So table behind sofa, takes 
cigarette and lights it ) ; If we start playing. 

Simon : Mother’s brilliant at this. Do j'ou re- 
member when we played it at the Mackenzies’ ? 

^ Judith : Yes, and Blanche was so cross when I 
kissed Freddie’s car in the manner of the word. 

Richard : What was the word ? 

Judith : I can’t remember. 

Myra {having lit cigarette she returns to her seat ) : 
Perhaps it’s as well. 

D.avid : What about “ drearily ” ? 

Judith ; Hot definite enough. 

Simon ; “ Winsomely ” is the best. 

Judith : She’s sure to guess it straight off. 

Sandy {confidentially to Jackie) : These games ate 
much too brainy for me. 

David ; Young Norman Robertson used to be 
marvellous — do you remember ? 

Simon ; Yes, wonderful sense of humour. 

Myra : He’s lost it all since his marriage. 

Judith ; I didn’t know you knew him. 

YRA . Well, considering he married my cousin — 
Pause. 


Richard ; W e don’t seem to be getting on with the 
game. ° ° 


Judith ; 
Myra ; 


We haven’t thought of a word yet. 
Brightly,” 
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Simon : Too obvious. 

Myra : Very -well — don’t snap at me I 
Judith : “ Saucily.” I’ve got a lovely idea for 
“saucily.” 

Myra {to Simon) : I should think “ rudely ” would 
be the easiest. 

Simon ; Don’t be sour, Myra. 

Judith : The great thing is to get an obscure word. 
Simon : What a pity Irene isn’t here — ^she knows 
masses of obscure words. 

Myra : She’s probably picked them up from her 
obscure friends. 

Simon : It’s no use being catty about Irene ; she's a 
perfect darling. 

Myra : I wasn’t being catty at all. 

Simon ; Yes, you were. 

SoREL {off) ; Hurry up I 

Judith : Quickly, now 1 We must think 

Jackie {rises and comes C. — helpfnllj) : “Appendicitis.” 
Judith (p>itheringly) : That’s not an adverb. 

Simon ; You’re thinking of Charades. 

Jackie returns to her seat. 

Sandy : Charades are damned good fun. 

Simon ; Yes, but we don’t happen to be doing them 
at the moment. 

Sandy ; Sorry. 

Judith ; “ Saucily.” 

Simon : No, “ winsomely ” is better. 

Judith : All right. Call her in.- 
Simon (M///«g) : Sorel— come on ; we’re ready. 
Sandy {hoarsely to Simon) : Which is it — “ saucily ” 
or “winsomely ” ? 

Simon {whispering) : " Winsomely.” 
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Kr~tr.lfr Soivn.. Sh nnrs to C, 

Sonrx (to Jum s u) : Go and t jkc a fiowcr out of dsat 
va^c and give it to Richard. 

JODniit Vcr>-v.cn. 

Sh trips ntr to th t ast cti tbt pis’''), 
nhh roj /..-W.vr, jekeis a fomr, ihn pots erff* 
RiCitAiu) ; pursirp Itr lips into a nstk snilt, sit 
puts hrt th port tr b ith c httle pjrlish p.isp x' Ittf 
darinp r.r,d wups hr fr.ptr arehJj at //'•/, or.d nttrrr.s ti 
hr seat. Riciiajid puis f.Bifer r*j sofa tahlr aoi sits 
apaiu. 

Simon : Marvdlou*;, Mother 1 

SoRRi. (^laupliuf) : Oh, lovely 1 {l.j!oh'up rouni th 
fonpaoj.) Now, Myra, get up and s.iy good-bye to 
cvcr)-onc in the manner of the word. 

Myra {pises arJ starts titb DAvno) : Good-bye. R 
really has been most delightful 

Judith; No, no, no! 

Myra {narts C.) : my— what do you mc.an ? 

Judith ; You haven’t got the right inton.ation ft bit. 

Simon : Oh, Mother darling, do shut up I 

Myra {ccidtf ) : Remember what an advantage you 
have over we poor amateurs, Judith, having been a 
profession.!! for so long. {Kttirrr.s to hr seat.) 

Judith : 1 don’t like “ so long ” very much. 

SoREL ; Do you think we might go on now ? 

Myra : Go to the next one ; I'm not going to do 
any more. 

Simon . Oh, please do. You M-crc simplv splendid. 

Sored ; It doesn’t matter. (To Richard.) Light 
a cigarette m the manner of the word. (Richard rises.) 
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Judith (grmadng at hm violently) : You re- 
member . . . 

Richard ; Oh, yes. 

He goes to Sorel C. and proceeds to light a cigarette 
with ffeat abandon, winking bis eye and chucking Sorel 
under the chin, then looks round panic-stricken. 

Judith : Oh, no, no, no 1 

Myra ; I can’t think what that’s meant to be. 

Richard {offended) : I was doing my best. 

Judith : It’s so frightfully easy, and nobody can do it 
tight. 

Simon : I believe you’ve muddled it up. 

Richard {returns to his seat) : You’d better go on to 
the next one. 

Judith; Which word were you doing? Whis- 
per — 

Richard {leans over to her, whispering) : “Saucily.” 

Judith : I knew it ! — ^he was doing the wrong 
word. {She whispers to him.) 

Richard : Oh, I see. I’m so sorry. 

Judith : Give him another chance. 

Simon : No, it’s Jackie’s turn now ; it will come 
round to him again. I’m afraid. 

Sorel {moves to Jackie) : Do a dance in the manner 
of the word. 

Jackie {giggling) : I can’t. 

Judith ; Nonsense I Of course you can. 

Jackie; I can’t — ^honestly — ^I . . . 

Simon {crosses and pulls her to her feet) ; Go on ; have 
a shot at it. 

Jackie : No, I’d much rather not. Count me out. 

Judith ; Really, the ridiculous fuss every one 
makes 
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Jackie : I’m awfully stupid, at anything like this. 

SoREE : It’s only a game, after all. 

David : Come along — try, 

Jackie {^ragging back) : I couldn’t — please don’t ask 
me to. I simply couldn’t. (She sits again.) 

Simon : Leave her alone if she doesn’t want to. 

SoREL (jrritablj) ; Wliat’s the use of playing at all, if 
people won’t do it properly ! 

Judith : It’s so simple. 

Sandy ; It’s awfully difficult if you haven’t done it 
before. 

Simon : Go on to the next one. 

SoREL {firmlj) ; Unless every one’s in it we won’t 
play at all. 

SmoN : Now, don’t lose your temper, 

SoREL : Lose my temper 1 I like that I No one’s 
given me the slightest indication of what the word is — 
you all argue and squabble 

David; Talk, talk, talk! Everybody talks too much. 

Judith : It's so surprising to me when people won’t 
play up. After all 

Jackie {with spirit) ; It’s a hateful game, anyhow, 
and I don’t want to play it again ever. 

Sorel: You haven’t play’cd it at all yet. 

Simon : Don’t be rude, Sorcl. 

Some : Really, Simon, the way you go on is 
infuriating 1 

Simon : It’s always the same ; whenever Sorel goes 
out she gets quarrelsome. 

Sorel : Quarrelsome I 

Simon {patting her hand in a fathtriy fashion) : Don’t 
worry, Jackie ; you needn’t do anything you don’t want 
to. 
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Judith : I think, for the future, we’d better confine 
our efforts to social conversation and not attempt 
anything in the least intelligent. 

SmoN ; How can you be so unkind. Mother 1 

Judith (sharply) ; Don’t speak to me like that I 

Jackie (speaking nmsomefy) ; It’s all my fault — 
know I’m awfully silly, but it embarrasses me so terribly 
doing anything in front of people, 

SoKEL (yvitb acidity) : I should think the word was 
“ winsomely.” 

Simon ; You must have been listening outside the 
door, then. 

SoREL : Not at all — Miss Coryton gave it away. 

Simon : Why “ Miss Coryton ” all of a sudden ? 
You’ve been calling her Jackie all the evening. You’re 
far too grand, Sorel. 

SoREL (stamping her foot) ; And you’re absolutely 
maddening — ^I’ll never play another game with you as 
long as I live I 

Simon ; That won’t break my heart. 

Judith : Stop, stop, stop ! 

Simon (gabbing Jackie’s band— be pulls her tp to 
mndoTv) : Come out in the garden. I’m sick of this. 

Sorel (following them up and shouting after them ) : 
Don’t let him take you on the river ; he isn’t very good 
at it. 

Simon (over his shoulder) : Ha, ha I — ^very funny 1 
He drags Jackie off, Sorel returns to C. 

Judith : Sorel, you’re behaving disgracefully. 

Sorel : Simon ought to go into the army, or 
something. 

David : You both ought to be in reformatories. 

Sorel : This always happens whenever we play a 
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game. We’re a bc.iatly family, and I hate ur-. 

juniTU ; Speak for yourself, dear. 

Sow-L •- 1 can’t, without speaking for every one else 
too — ^wc'rc all exactly the same, and I'm ashamed of us. 
{Grasps Sandy’s land ari! /^rarj Ur; ojj door X-.) Come 
into the library, Sandy. 

Myiia {rhts and ^oss lo tabh btUnd sofa) : Qt.arminc 1 
It’.s .all perfectly charming 1 

David {rising and a/esd/ni; R.C.) ; I think it would be 
better, Judith, if you exercised a little more influence 
over the children. 

JtmtTtt : That’s right — blame it all on me. 

David : After all, dear, you started it, by snapping 
everybody up. 

juDiTit {rises cr.dcrossts (o Ur:) ; You ought never to 
have married me, D.avid ; it was a great mistake. 

David : Tltc atmosphere of this house is becoming 
mote unbearable every day, and all because Simon and 
Sotcl arc allowed to do exactly what they like. 

Judith: You sit upstairs all day, writing your 
novels. 

David : Novels which earn us our daily bread. 

Judith : “ Daily bread ” — nonsense I {Crosses 

dos’n R.) We’ve got enough money to keep us in 
comfort until avc die. 

David : That will be very soon, if we can’t get a 
little peace. {To Myra.) Come out into the garden— 
Thej both go tp to n’indos’. 

Judith ; I sincerely hope the night air will cool you. 

David {coming doism to Judith) : I don’t know 

what’s happened to you, lately, Judith. 

Judith : Nothing’s happened to me — nothing ever 

does. You’re fat too smug to allow it. 
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David : Smug 1 Thank you. 

Judith: Yes, smug, smug, smug ! And pompous! 

David : I hope you haven’t been drinking, dear ? 

Judith : Drinking 1 (Laughs.) Huh ! that’s very 
amusing I 

David : I think it’s rather tragic, at your time of life. 

He goes out with Myra. 

Judith goes after them as if to speak changes her 
mind, and comes down to L. comer of sofa. 

Judith : David’s been a good husband to me, but 
he’s wearing a bit thin now. 

Richard (rises) : Would you like me to go ? To 
leave you alone for a little ? 

Judith : Why ? Are you afraid I shall become 
violent ? 

Richard (smiling) : No ; I merely thought perhaps 
I was in the way. 

Judith : I hope you’re not embarrassed — couldn’t 
bear you to be embarrassed. 

Richard ; Not in the least. 

Judith : Marriage is a hideous affair altogether, 
don’t you think ? 

Richard : Tm really hardly qualified to judge, you 
see 

Judith: Do stop being non-committal, just for 
once ; it’s doubly annoying in the face of us all having 
lost control so lamentably. 

Richard : I’m sorry. 

Judith : There’s nothing to be sorry for, really, 
because, after all, it’s your particular “ thing,” isn’t it ? 
observing everything and not giving yourself away an 
inch. 

Richard : I suppose it is. 
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JuDiTJX : You’ll get used to us in time, and then 
you’ll feel cosier. Why don’t you sit down ? {She sits 
on sojn.) 

RicHARr) (sits beside hr) : I’m enjoying myself %'cry 
much. 

JuniTii : It’s Tcr)’ sweet of you to say so, but I don’t 
see how you can be, 

Richard (lasigking sudderJj ) : But 1 am 1 
Judith : There now', tliat was quite a genuine 
laugh ! We’re getting on. Arc you in love with 
Sorcl ? 

Richard (surprised end mharressed) ; In love with 
Sorcl ? 

Judith (repentantlj) : Now I've killed it — ^I’vc 
murdered the little tender feeling of comfort that was 
stealing over you, by sheer tactlessness 1 Will you 
teach me to be taaful ? 

Richard : Did you really thinl: I was in Jove with 
Sorcl ? 

Judith : It’s so difficult to tell, isn’t it ? — I mean, 
you might not know yourself. She’s very attractive. 
Richard : Yes, she is — very. 

Judith ; Have you heard her sing ? 

Richard : No, not yet. 

Judith; She sings hcautifuUy. Arc you susceptible 
to music ? 

Richard ; I’m afraid I don’t know very much 
about it. 

Judith; You probably arc, then. I’ll sing you 
something. 

Richard : Please do. 

Judith (rises end crosses to piano ; be rises and stands 
C.) : It’s awfully sad for a woman of my temperament 
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to have a grown-up daughter, you know. I have to 
put my pride in my pocket and develop in her all the 
charming little feminine tricks which will eventually cut 
me out altogether. 

Richard : That wouldn’t be possible. 

Judith : I do hope you meant that, because it was a 
sweet remark. (She is at the piano , turning over music.) 

Richard (crosses to ptano) : Of course I meant it. 

Judith : Will you lean on the piano in an attentive 
attitude ? It’s such a help. 

Richard (leaning on piano) : You’re an extraordinary 
person. 

Judith (beginning to pJ^): In what way extra- 
ordinary ? 

Richard : When I first met Sorel, I guessed what 
you’d be like. 

Judith : Did you, now ? And am I ? 

Richard (smiling) : Exactly. 

Judith : Oh, well 1 . . (She plays and sings a little 
French song.) 

There is a slight pause when it is finished. 

Richard (with feeling ; Thank you. 

Judith (rising from the piano) : It’s pretty, isn’t it .? 

Richard : Perfectly enchanting. 

(crosses to sofa) : Shall we sit down again ? 
(She re-seats herself on sofa.) 

Richard (moving over to her) ; Won’t you sing any 
more ? 

Judith : No, no more — I want you to talk to me 
and tell me all about yourself, and the things yoa’i-^e 
done. 

Richard (sits beside her) : I’ve done nothing. 

Judith : What a shame I Why not ? 
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Richard : I never realize hovr dead I am until I 
meet people like you. It’s depressing, you know. 

Judith : What nonsense 1 You’re not a bit dead. 

Richard : Do you always live here ? 

Judith : Fm going to, from now onwards. I 
intend to sink into a very beautiful old age. When the 
•children marry, I shall wear a cap. 

Richard {smiling) : How absurd I 

Judith ; I don’t mean a funny cap. 

Richard ; Y ou’ie far too full of vitality to sink into 
anything. 

Judith ; It’s entirely spurious vitality. If you 
troubled to look below the surface, you’d find a very 
wistful and weary spirit. I’ve been battling with life 
for a long time. 

Richard ; Surely such successful battles as yours 
have been are not wearying ? 

Judith : Yes, they ate — ^frightfully. I’ve reached 
an age now when 1 just want to sit back and let things 
go on around me — and they do. 

Richard ; I should like to know eiiactly what 
you’re thinking about — reaUy. 

Judith : I was thinking of calling you Richard. 
It’s such a nice uncompromising name. 

Richard ; I should be very flattered if you would. 

Judith : I won’t suggest you railin g me Judith 
until you feel really comfortable about me. 

Richard ; But I do— Judith. 

Judith : I m awfully glad. Will you give me a 
cigarette ? 

Richard {prodtiang case ) ; Certainly. 

Judith (taking one) ; Oh, what a divine case 1 

Richard: It was given to me in Japan three 
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years ago. All those little designs mean things. 

Judith {bending over it) : What sort of things ? 

He lights her cigarette. 

Richard : Charms for happiness, luck, and — ^love. 

Judith ; Which is the charm for love ? 

Richard : That one. 

Judith : What a dear t 

Richard kisses her ^ntly on the neck. 

{She sits upright, with a scream^ Richard 1 

Richard {stammering) : Fm afraid I couldn’t help it. 

Judith {dramatically) : What are -we to do ? 'SJ^at 
are we to do ? 

Richard : I don’t know. 

Judith {rises, thrusts the case in his hand and crosses to 
R.C.) ; David must be told — everything 1 

Richard {alarmed) : Everything ? 

Judith {enjoying herself)'. Yes, yes. There come 
moments in life when it is necessary to be honest — 
absolutely honest. Fve trained myself always to shun 
the imderhand methods other women so often employ — 
the truth must be faced fair and square 

Richard {extremely alarmed) : The truth ? I don’t 
quite understand. {He rises.) 

Judith : Dear Richard, you want to spare 'me, I 
know — ^you’re so chivalrous ; but it’s no .use. After 
all, as I said before, David has been a good husband to 
me, according to his lights. This may, of course, break 
him up rather, but it can’t be helped. I wonder — oh, I 
wonder how he’ll take it I They say suffering’s good 
for writers, it strengthens their psychology. Oh, my 
poor, poor David ! Never mind. You’d better go 
out into the garden and wait 

Richard {flustered)'. Wait? What for? {Moves to C.) 
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Judith : For me, Richard, for me. I will come to 
you later. Wait in. the summer-house. I had begun to 
think that Romance was dead, that I should never know 
it again. Before, of course, I had my work and my life 
in the theatre, but now, nothing — nothing I Every- 
thing is empty and hollow, like a broken shell. {Sbt 
sinks on to form belon’ piano, and looks up at Richard n'itb a 
tragic smile, then looks quickly awaj.) 

Richard : Look here, Judith, I apologize for what 
I did just now. I 

Judith (ignoring all interruption, she rises and crosses to 
L.C.) : But now you have come, and it’s all changed — 
it’s magic 1 I’m under a spell that I never thought to 

recapture again. Go along — 

Sbe pushes him towards the garden. 

Rich.\rd {protestin£^ : But, Judith 

Judith (pushing him firmly until be is off) ; Don’t — 
don’t make it any harder for me. I am quite resolved — 
and it’s the only possible way. Go, go I 

She pushes him into the garden and waves to him bravely 
with her handkerchief ; then she comes back into the 
room and powders her nose before the glass and pats her 
hair into place. Then, assuming an expression of 
restrained tragedy, she opens the library door, screams 
and recoils genuinely shocked to C. 

After a moment or two, Soree and Sandy come out 
rather sheepishly and stand L.C. 

Sorel ; Look here, Mother, I 

Judith : Sorel, what am I to say to you ? 

SoREL : I don’t know. Mother. 

Judith : Neither do I. 

Sandy : It was my fault, Mrs. Bliss — Judith- 

Judith: What a fool I’ve been I What a blind fool! 
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SoREL : Mother, are you really upset ? 

Judith (^ith feeling : Tm stunned ! 

Sored ; But, darling 

Judith {gently) ; Don’t speak for a moment, Sorel ; 
•we must all be very quiet, and think 

Sorel : It -was nothing, really. For Heaven’s 
sake 

Judith : Nothing 1 I open the library door 
casually, and what do I see ? I ask you, what do I see ? 

Sandy ; Fm most awfully sorry. . . . 

Judith ; Ssshh ! It has gone beyond superficial 
apologies. 

Sorel ; Mother, be natural for a minute. 

Judith ; I don’t know what you mean, Sorel. I’m 
trying to realize a very bitter truth as calmly as I can. 

Sorel : There’s nothing so very bitter about it. 

Judith : My poor child 1 

Sorel {suddenly) : Very well, then I I love Sandy, 
and he ioves me f 

Judith : That is the only possible excuse for your 
behaviour. 

Sorel : Why shouldn’t we love each other if we 
want to ? 

Judith : Sandy was in love with me this afternoon. 

Sorel : Not real love — ^3'ou know it wasn’t. 

Judith {bitterly) : I know now. 

Sandy {crosses to L. of Judith) : I say — look here — 
I’m most awfully sorry. 

Judith : There’s nothing to be sorry for, really ; 
it’s my fault for ha-ving been so — so ridiculous. 

Sorel : Mother I 

Judith {sadly) : Yes, ridiculous. {Goes up to 
piano.) I’m getting old, old, and the sooner I face it the 
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better. {She picks tp mirror, looks at berselj, and pats it 
down again qsiick^'l) 

SoREL (hopelessly) : But, darling . . . 

JrarrH (splendidly — she goes to Sorel) : Youth "wili 
be served. You’re so pretty, Sorel, far prettier than I 
ever vras — very glad you’re pretty. 

Sandy (moving down R.) : I feel a fearful cad. 

JtTDiTH : Why should you ? You’ve answered the 
ordy call that really counts — the call of Love, and 
Romance, and Spring. I forgive you, Sandy, com- 
pletely. There I (She goes to him and pats his shoulder 1) 
Sorel ; Well, that’s aU tight then. (She sits on 
sofa.) 

JtrorrH : I resent your tone, Sorel ; you seem to be 
taking things too much for granted. Perhaps you 
don’t realize that I am making a great sacrifice. (Feint- 
ing to Sandy.) 

Sober : Sorry, darling. 

Judith (starting to act) ; It’s far from easy, at my 
time of life, to 

Sober (playing up ) ; Mother — Mother, say you 
understand and forgive ! 

JuDTTH ; Understand I You forget, dear, I am a 
woman. 

Sorer : I know you ate. Mother. That’s what 
makes it all so poignant. 

Judith (magnanimously, to Sandy) : If you want 
Sorel, tmly, I give her to you — unconditionally. 

Sandy (da^ed): Thanks — awfully, klrs. Bliss. 
Judith ; You can still call me Judith, can’t you ? — 
it’s not much to ask. 

Sandy ; Judith ! 

Judith (bravely) ; There, now. Away with melan- 
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choly. This is all tremendously exciting, and we must 
all be very happy. 

SoREn ; Don’t teU. father — ^yet. 

Judith : We won’t tell anybody ; it shall be our 
little secret. 

SoREL ; You are splendid. Mother ! 

Judith : Nonsense 1 I just believe in being honest 
with myself — ^it’s awfully good for one, you know, so 
cleansing. I’m going upstairs now to have a little 

aspirin {Sht goes upstairs, and turns.) Ah, Youth, 

Youth, what a strange, mad muddle you make of 
things 1 (She goes off upstairs^ 

SoREL heaves a slight sigh. 

SoREL : Well, that’s that 1 

Sandy : Yes. (Sits on form below piano, looking very 
gloomy.) 

SoREL : It’s all right. Don’t look so gloomy — 1 
know you don’t love me really. 

Sandy (startled) : I say, Sorel 

SoREL : Don’t protest ; you know you don’t — any 
more than I love you. 

Sandy : But you told Judith 

Sorel (nonchalantly) : I was only playing up — one 
always plays up to Mother in this house ; it’s a sort of 
unwritten law. 

Sandy ; Didn’t she mean all she said ? 

Sorel : No, not really ; we none of us ever mean 
anything. 

Sandy : She seemed awfully upset. 

Sorel ; It must have been a slight shock for her to 
discover us clasped tightly in each other’s arms. 

Sandy (rising and moving to C.) : I believe I do love 
you, Sorel. 
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SoREL ; A month ago I should have let you go on 
believing that, but novr I can’t — I’m bent on improving 
myself. 

Sandy : I don’t understand. 

SoREL : Never mind — ^it doesn’t matter. You just 
fell a victim to the atmosphere, that’s all. There we 
were alone in the library, with the windows wide open, 
and probably a nightingale somewhere about 

Sandy : I only heard a cuckoo. 

SOREL ; Even a cuckoo has charm, in moderation. 
(Rises and goes to bimi) You kissed me because you 
were awfully nice and I was awfully nice and we both 
liked kissing very much. It was inevitable. Then 
Mother found us and got dramatic — bet sense of the 
theatre is always fatal. She knows we shan’t marry, the 
same as you and I do. You’re under absolutely no 
obligation to me at all. 

Sandy t I wish I understood you a bit better. 

SOREL : Never mind about tinderstanding me — let’s 
go back into the library. 

S.ANDY : All right. 

go off door down JL. 

After a momenfs pause, Davxd and Myra enter 
from the garden. 

David : ... and, you see, he comes in and finds 

her there waiting for him. 

They come down C. 

Myra : She hadn’t been away at ail ? 

David : No ; and that’ s psychologically right. I’m 
sure. No woman, under those circumstances, would. 

Myra (sitting on JL. end of sofa) ; It’s brilliant of you to 
see that. I do think the whole thing sounds most 
excellent. 
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David : I got badly stuck ia the middle of the book, 
when the boy comes down from Oxford — but it worked 
out all right eventually. 

Myra ; When shall I be able to read it ? 

David : I’ll send you the proofs — ^you can help me 
correct them. 

Myra : How divine ! I shall feel most important. 

David ; Would you like a cigarette, or anything ? 

Myra : No, thank you. 

David : I tliink I’ll have a drink. (He goes to table 
up bp window, and pours out, some plain soda-water.) 

Myra : Very well ; give me some plain soda- 
water, then. 

David : There isn’t any ice — d’you mind ? 

Myra ; Not a bit. 

David (bringing her drinli) : Here you are. (Hr goes 
hack and pours himself a whisfp-and-soda, and returns to sofa.) 

Myra : Thank you. (She sips it.) I wonder 
where everybody is. 

David : Not here, thank God. 

Myra ; It must be dreadfully worrying for you, 
having a houseful of people. 

David (sits down bj her side) : It depends on the 
people. 

Myra : I have a slight confession to make. 

David : Confession ? 

' Myra : Yes. Do you know why I came down here ? 

David : Not in the least. I suppose one of us 
asked you, didn’t they ? 

Myra ; Oh, yes, they asked me, but 

David : Well ? 

Myra : I was invited once before — ^last September. 

David : I was in America then. 
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Myra : Exacdy. 

David : How do you mean " exactly ” ? 

Myra : I didn’t come. I'm a very determined 
woman, you know, and 1 made up ray mind to meet you 
ages ago. 

Da\td : That was charming of you. I'm not much 
to meet really. 

Myra ; You sec, I’d read Tirohn Jlrfdr. 

David : Did you like it ? 

Myra: Like itl I think it’s one of the finest 
novels I’ve ever read. 

David : There now 1 

Myra ; How do you mamige to know so much 
about women ? 

David : I’m afraid my knowledge of them is sadly 
superficial. 

hh'RA : Oh, no ; you can’t call Evelyn’s character 
superficial — ^it’s amazing. 

David : Why arc you being so nice to me ? Have 
you got a plan about something ? 

Myra (/wgiwg) : How suspicious you arc ! 

David : I can’t help it — ^you’re very attractive, and 
I’m always suspicious of attractive people, on principle. 

LIyra : Not a very good principle. 

David {leaning towards her) : I’ll tell you something — 
strietly between ourselves. 

Myra : Do I 

David ; You’re wrong about me. 

Myra : Wrong ? In what way ? 

David : I write very bad novels. 

Myra : Don’t be so ridiculous I 

David : And you know I do, because you’re an 
intelligent person. 
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Myra : I don’t know anything of the sort. 

David ; Tell ine why you’re being nice to me. 

Myra : Because I want to be. 

David : Why ? 

Myra : You’re a very clever and amusing man. 

David : Splendid 1 

Myra : And I think I’ve rathet lost my heart to 
you. 

David : Shall we elope ? 

Myra : David 1 

David ; There now, you’ve called me David I 

Myra : Do you mind ? 

David : Not at all. 

Myra : I’m not sure that you’re being very kind, 

David : What makes you think that ? 

Myra ; You being rather the cynical author laugh- 
ing up his sleeve at a gushing admirer. 

David : I think you’re a very interesting woman, 
and extremely nice-looking. 

Myra : Do you ? 

David : Yes. Would you like me to make love to 
you ? 

Myra (w/z/g) : Really — I wish you wouldn’t say 
things like that. 

David : I’ve knocked you off your plate — ^I’ll look 
away for a minute while you climb on to it again. (He 
does so.) 

Myra (laughing affectedly. She puts her glass dom on 
table) : This is wonderful I (She sits down again.) 

David (turning) : That’s right. Now then 

Myra : Now then, what ? 

David (leaning very close to her) : You’re adorable — ■ 
you’re magnificent — you’re tawny 
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MrnA : I’m not tawny. 

David : Don’t argue. 

Myra ; This is sheer 3(rcct.ation. 

DA%nD : Affectation’s very nice. 

: No, it isn’t — it’s odious. 

David : You mustn’t get cross. 

Myra : I’m not in the least cross. 

DA\nD : Yes, you arc — but you’re very alluring. 
Myra {perking up) : Alluring ? 

David ; Terribly. 

Myra : I can hc.ar your brain eliciting — ^it’s very 
funny. 

D.\vid ; That was rather rude. 

Myra : You’ve been consistently rude to me for 
hours. 

D.wid •. Never mind. 

Myra : Why have you ? 

David : I’m always rude to people I like. 

Myra i Do you like me ? 

David : Enormously. 

Myra : How sweet of you 1 
David : But I don’t like your methods. 

Myra ; Methods ? Yithat methods ? 

Da\ud : You’re far too pleasant to occupy yourself 
with the commonplace. 

Myra : And you spoil yourself by trying to be 
clever. 

David : Thank you. 

Myra : Anyhow, I don’t know what you mean by 
commonplace, 

David : You mean you want me to explain ? 

Myra: Not at all. 

David : Very well ; I will. 
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Myra : I shan’t listen. (^She stops up her ears.) 

David ; You’ll pretend not to, but you’ll heat every 
word really. 

Myra {sarcastically) : You’re so inscrutable and 
quizaical — ^just what a feminine psychologist should be. 

David : Yes, aren’t I ? 

Myra ; Y ou frighten me dreadfully. 

David : Darling I 

Myra ; Don’t call me darling. 

David : That’s unreasonable. You’ve been trying 
to make me — all the evening. 

Myra : Your conceit is outrageous 1 

David ; It’s not conceit at all. You’ve been firmly 
buttering me up because you want a nice little intrigue. 

Myra {rising) : How dare you 1 

David {pulling her dom again) : It’s true, it’s true. 
If it weren’t, you wouldn’t be so angry. 

Myra : I think you’re insufferable 1 

David {taking her hand) : Myra — dear Myra 

Myra {snatching it away — she rises) : Don’t touch 
me I 

David : Let’s have that nice little intrigue. {He 
rises.) The only reason I’ve been so annoying is that I 
love to see things as they ate first, and then pretend 
they’re what they’re not. 

Myra : Words. {Moves over R.) Masses and 
masses of words 1 

David {following her)'. They’re great fun to play 
with. 

Myra : I’m glad you think so. Personally, they 
bore me stiff. 

David {catching her right hand again) ; Myra — don’t be 
statuesque. 
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MyeA : Let go my hand 1 
David : You’re charming. 

MYRA(//™/y): Ut go my hand I 

David : I -won’t 1 

l!irKK.{gmngin)-. David 1 entrancing amuse- 

David: You must say its an entran g 

ment. {He kisses her again:) 

JuDmi (««/«^ c.) : Forgive me for mterrup 

“david : Arethereanychocoktesintbehouse? 

sr; Xo^irL « cwa« »»» .i.» “i- 

David. 

David {agreeably): Homblel 

ImiiVH: -We’d better talk It all over. . 

Myra {makitig a movement ) : I shall do no g 

*°^UDrrH : Please— please don’ t be difficult. 

David; 1 apologke, Judith. _ 

Judith: Don’t apologke— I^quitemd y should 

Myra ; Please let go of my hand, Dav , 
like to go to bed. 

I -- T»->' 

more dignified. 
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David (moves a step towards Judith) : There isn’t 
any real necessity for a scene. 

Judith: I don’t want a scene. I just want to 
straighten things out. 

David : Very well — go ahead. 

Judith : June has always been an unlucky month 
for me. 

Myra : Look here, Judith — I’d like to explain one 
thing 

Judith (austerely) ; I don’t wish to heat any ex- 
planations or excuses — they’re so cheapening. This 
was bound to happen sooner or later — it always does, to 
everybody. The only thing is to keep calm. 

David : I am — perfectly. 

Judith (sharply) : There is such a thing as being 
too calm. 

David : Sorry, dear. 

Judith : Life has dealt me another blow, but I don’t 
mind. 

David ; Wliat did you say ? 

Judith (crossly) : I said Life had dealt me another 
blow, but I didn’t mind. 

David : Rubbish I 

Judith (gently) : You’re probably irritable, dear, 
because you’re in the wrong. It’s quite usual. 

David : Now, Judith 

Judith : Ssshhh I Let me speak — ^it is my right. 

Myra : I don’t see why. 

Judith (surprised) : I am the injured party, am I 
not ? 

Myra : Injured ? 

Judith (firmly) : Yes, extremely injured. 

David (contemptuously) ; Injured ! 
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JoDiTH : Your attitude, David, is nothing short of 
deplorable. 

David ; It s all nonsense — sheer, unbridled non- 
sense ! 

Judith ; No, David, you can’t evade the real issues 
as ^mly as that. I’ve known for a long time — ^I’ve 
reanzed subconsciously for years that you’ve stopped 
caring for me in “ that way.” 

David (Jmtably) ; What do you mean — “ that 
way ’ ? 

^JuDra (with a wave of the hand) : Just that way. . . . 
it s rather tragic, but quite inevitable. I’m growing old 
now— men don’t grow old like women, as you’ll find to 
your cost, Myra, in a year or two. David has retained 

IS youth astomshingly, perhaps because he has had 
lewer responsibilities and cares than I 

Myra : This is all ridiculous hysteria. 

David (goes to Myra) : No, Myra— Judith is right. 
What are we to do ? ^ J s 

Myra (/mow) : Do? Nothing! 

Judith (istoring her)-. Do you love her truly. 


M2hM° ' 

Myra (astounded) : David 1 

: You thought just now that I was 

downdespemtd^i^^io^ emotions-crushing them 
Myra (scared ) : But, David, I 

div^^of the ways.*' ' 

Myra : What on earth do you m pa n ? 
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Judith : I mean that I am not the sort of -woman to 
hold a man against his -will. 

Myra : You're both making a mountain out of a 
molehill. David doesn’t love me madly, and I don’t 
love him. It’s 

Judith : Ssshhh ! — ^you do love him. I can see it in 
your eyes — in your every gesture. David, I give you 
to her — freely and without rancour. We must all be 
good friends, always. 

David : Judith, do you mean this ? 

Judith a melting look) : You know I do. 

Da-vid : How can we ever repay you ? 

Judith : Just by being happy. {Sits on sofa) I 
may leave this house later on — have a feeling that its 
associations may become painful, specially in the 
autumn 

Myra : Look here, Judith 

Judith {shouting her don’t) : October is such a 
mournful month in England. I think I shall probably 
go abroad — perhaps a pension somewhere in Italy, with 
cypresses in the garden. I’ve always loved cypresses, 
they are such sad, weary trees. 

Da-vid {goes to her, speaking in a broken voice) : What 
about the children ? 

Judith : We must share them, dear. 

Da-vid ; I’ll pay you exactly half the royalties I 
receive from everything, Judith. 

Judith {homing her head): That’s very generous of 
you. 

David : You have behaved magnificently. This is 
a crisis in our lives, and thanks to you 

Myra {almost shrieking — moves over to Judith, but is 
stopped bj Da-vid) : Judith — I mill speak — 
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if! a ctry <lraafilic voice)'. Sssbbb, 
Myra darling wc owe it to Judith to keep control of 
our emotions a scene would be agonizing for her now. 
Shc^has been brave and absolutely splendid throughout, 
^t s not malsc things harder for her than we can help. 
Come, we’ll go out into the garden. 

Myra ; I will not go out into the garden. 

Please go. (Eiw 

^ '^0 1 don t thinl: I can l>car any more just now. 
Da\'1d : So this is the end, Judith ? 

Judith ; Yes, my dcar~thc end. 
fhej shaloc hands sadly. 

St.MON (liters violently from the varden end breaks in 
betmett them. 

SiMOK ; hforher — Motlicr, I’ve got something im- 
portant to tell you. 

Judith {srr.Uhig bravely) : Very well, dear. 

StMO.M : Where’s Sorel. 

Judith : In the library, I’m afraid. 

SniON {runs to libraty door and shouts of)'. Sorel, come 
something vital to tcU you. qditsans 

WhatlTs 

wLTdii'Serf' ~ 

it’s^JSod depressed— 

hadb^iroSned-.^" ^ 
beS^somU^gie!^'' 

Judith : Simon, what do you mean ? 
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Simon (pmmng ftp C., calling off ) : Jaddc — ^Jackie I 
Jackie enters coyly from the garden. Simon takes 
her band and leads her down C. 

She has become engaged — ^to me I 

Judith (in heartfelt tones) : Simon I 

SoREL : Good heavens I 

Judith : Simon, my dear I Oh, this is too much J 
(She cries a little.) 

Simon : What on earth arc you crying about. 
Mother ? 

Judith (ficturesquelj) : All my chicks leaving the 
nest 1 Now I shall only have my memories left. 
Jackie, come and kiss me. 

goes to her. 

Simon gwj to his Father, who congratulates him. 
You must promise to make my son happy 

Jackie (worried) : But, Mrs. Bliss 

Judith : Ssshhh I I understand. I have not been a 
mother for nothing. 

Jackie (wildly) \ But it’s not true — we don’t 

Judith: You’re trying to spare my feelings — 
know 

Myra C furiously) : Well, I’m not going to spare your 
feelings, or anyone else’s. You’re the most infuriating 
set of hypocrites I’ve ever seen. This house is a 
complete feather-bed of false emotions — you’re posing, 
self-centred egotists, and I’m sick to death of you. 

Simon : Myra 1 

Myra ; Don’t speak to me — ^I’ve been worldng up 
for this, only every time I opened my mouth I’ve been 
mowed down by theatrical effects. You haven’t got 
one sincere or genuine feeling among the lot of you — 
you’re artificial to the point of lunacy. It’s a great pity 
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you ever left the stage, Judith — ^it’s your rightful home. 
You can rant and roar there as much as ever you 
like 

Judith ; Rant and roar ! May God forgive you ! 

Myba : And let me teU you this 

Simon {interrupting^ : I’m not going to allow you to 

say another word to Mother 

They all try to shout each other down. 

SoREL ■, /You ought to be ashamed of 

yourself 

RIyra -{together)-.- Let me speak — will speak 

David Look here, Myra 

Judith '■This is appalling — appalling 1 

SoREL i You must be stark, staring mad 

Myra Never again — never as long as I 

live 

David {together)-.- You don’t seem to grasp onething 
that 

Simon Why are you behaving like this, 

anyhow ? 

In the middle of the pandemonium of everyone talking 
at once, Richard comes in from the garden. He looks 
extreme^ apprehensive, imagining that the noise is iIjO 
outcome of Judith’s hysterical confession of their 
lukewarm passion. He goes to Judith’s side, sum- 
moning all his diplomatic forces. Jls he speaks every 
one stops talking. 

Richard {with forced calm) ; What’s happened ? 
Is this a game ? 

Judith’s face gives a slight twitch ; then, with a 
meaning look at Soree and Simon, she answers him. 
Judith {pith spirit ) : Yes, and a game that must 
be played to the finish 1 {She flings back her arm 
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and }:r.ocfzs' Richard itp slage^ 

Simon {grasping tk situation) ; Zara ! What does 
this mean ? {Advancing to her.) 

Judith {in hell-like tones) : So many illusions shattered 

— so many dreams trodden in the dust 

David {collapsing on to the form in hjsterics) : Love’s 
Whirlwind 1 Dear old Love’s Wlurlwind I 

SoREL {runs over to R., pushes Mvra up stage and poses) : 
I don’t understand. You and Victor — My God I 
Judith {moves au'oy L,, listening) : Hush I Isn’t that 
little Pam crying ? 

Simon {savagely ) : She’ll cry more, poor mite, when 

she realizes her mother is a — a 

Judith {shrieking and turning to Simon) : Don’t say 
it I Don’t say it 1 

Sored : Sparc her that. 

Judith : I’ve given you all that makes life worth 
living — my youth, my womuanliood, and now my child. 
Would you tear the very heart out of me ? I tell you, 
it’s infamous that men like you should be allowed to 
pollute Society. You have ruined my life. I have 
notliing left — nothing 1 God in heaven, where am I to 
turn for help ? . . , 

Sored {through clenched teeth — swings Simon round ) : 
Is this true ? Answer me — is this true ? 

Judith (wailing) : Yes, yes ! 

Sored {as if to strike Simon) : You cur 1 1 1 
Judith : Don’t strike 1 He is your father Mil 
She totters and falls in a dead faint. 

Myra, Jackie, Richard and Sandy look on, 
docked and aghast. 


curtain 
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It is Sunday mning, about ten o'clock. There are various 
breakfast dishes on a side table L., and a big table is laid 
down L.C. 

Sandy appears at the top of the stairs. On seeing no 
one about, he comes doom quickly and furtively helps 
himself to eggs and bacon and coffee, and seats himself at 
the table. He eats very hurriedly, casting occasional 
glatues over his shoulder. A door bangs somevhere 
tpsfairs, nbieb terrifies him ; he chokes violently. 
When he has recovered he tears a bit of toast from a rack, 
butters it and marmalades it, and crams it into bis 
mouth. Then, hearing somebody approaching, be darts 
into the library. 

Jackie comes downstairs timorously ; her expression is 
dismal, to sty the least of it. She looks miserably osrt of 
the rvindow at the pouring rain, then assuming an air of 
spurious bravado, she helps herself to some breakfast and 
sits down and looks at it. After one or two attempts to 
eat it, she bursts into fears. 

Sandy opens the library door a crack, and peeps out. 
Jackie, seeing the door move, screams. Sandy re-enters. 

Jackie : Oh, it’s only yon — ^yon frightened me I 
Sandy : What’s the matter ? 

Jackie (sniffng): Nothing. 

S.ANDY : I say, don’t cry. (Sits down at the table, 
facing her.) 
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Jackie : I’m not crying. 

Sandy : You were — heard you. 

Jackie : It’s this house. It gets on my nerves. 

Sandy : I don’t wonder — after last night. 

Jackie : Whatwereyoudoinginthclibraryjustnow? 

Sandy : Hiding. 

Jackie : Hiding ? 

Sandy : Yes ; I didn’t want to run up against any 
of the family. 

Jackie : I wish I’d never come. I had horrible 
nightmares with all those fearful dragons crawling 
across the wails. 

Sandy : Dragons ? 

Jackie : Yes ; I’m in a Japanese room — every- 
thing in it’s Japanese, even the bed. 

Sandy ; How awful ! 

Jackie (/oaks up at stairs to set if anjonc is coming) ; I 
believe they’re all mad, you know. 

Sandy : The Blisses ? 

Jackie : Yes — they must be. 

Sandy : I’ve been thinking that too. 

Jackie : Do you suppose they know they’re mad ? 

Sandy : No ; people never do. 

Jackie : It was Mr. Bliss asked me down and he 
hasn’t paid any attention to me at all. I went into his 
study soon after I arrived yesterday, and he said, 
“ Who the hell arc you ? ” 

Sandy : Didn’t he remember ? 

Jackie : He did afterwards ; then he brought me 
down to tea and left me. 

Sandy ; Arc you really engaged to Simon ? 

Jackie (bursting into tears .again) ; Oh, no — ^I hope 
not 1 
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Sandy : You were, last night. 

Jackie : So were you — to Sorel. 

Sandy ; Not properly. We talked it over. 

Jackie; I don’t know what happened to mc.^ I 
was in the garden with Simon, and he w’as being 
awfully sweet, and then he suddenly kissed me, and 
rushed into the house and said we were engaged and 
that hateful Judith asked me to make him happy I 

Sandy : That’s exactly what happened to me and 
Sorel. Judith gave us to one another before we knew 
where we were, 

Jackie: How frightful 1 

Sandy : I like Sorel, though ; she was jolly decent 
about it afterwards. 

Jackie : I think she’s a cat. 

Sandy : Why ? 

Jackie : Look at the way she lost her temper over 
that beastly game. 

Sandy : All the same, she’s better than the others. 

Jackie : That wouldn’t be very difficult. 

Sandy (bicctips loudly) : Hie I 

J ACKIE ; 1 beg your pardon ? 

Sandy (abashed) ; 1 say — ^I’-ve got hiccups. 

Jackie : Hold your breath. 

Sandy : It was because I bolted my breakfast. 

(He bolds his breath.) 

Jackie : Hold it as long as you can. 

Jackie counts aloud. There is a pause. 

Sandy (letting bis breath go with a gasp ) I can’t any 

more — ^hic 1 

Jackie (fises and gets sugar basin from side table down 

Z-.) : Eat a lump of sugar. 

Sandy (taking one) : Tm awfully sorry. 
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Jackie : I don’t mind — but it’s a hotrid feeling, 
isn’t it ? 

Sandt : Horrid — ^hic 1 

Jackie (Jiufs sugar basin Jam: in front of Sandy and sits 
again — conversationally) : People have died from hiccups 
you know, 

Sandy (gloomily) ; Have they ? 

Jackie : Yes. An aunt of mine once had them for 
three days without stopping. 

Sandy : How beastly ! 

Jackie (ndtlj relish) : She had to have the doctor, 
and everything. 

Sandy : I expect mine will stop soon. 

Jackie : I hope they will. 

Sandy : Hie ! Damn ! 

Jackie : Drink some water the wrong way round. 

Sandy : How do you mean — the wrong way 
round? 

Jackie (rising) : The wrong side of the glass. I’ll 
show you. (She goes to side table L.) There isn’t any 
water. 

Sandy (rises and stands below table) : Perhaps coffee 
would do as weU. 

Jackie : I’ve never tried coffee, but it might. 
(Picks lip his cup and hands it to him.) There you are 1 

Sandy (anxiously) : What do I do ? 

Jackie : Tip it up and drink from the opposite side, 
sort of upside down. 

Sandy (trying) : I can’t reach any 

Jackie (suddenly) ; Look out — somebody’s coming. 
Bring it into the library — quick. 

Sandy : Bring the sugar. 

Jackie picks up sugar basin and runs into library, 
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leaving Sandy to follow. 

I might need it again — ^hic i Oh, God i 
He goes off info the libraty hurriedly. 

Richard comes downstairs. He glances round a 
trifle anxiously, goes to the window, looks out at the rain 
and shivers, then pulling himself together, he goes boldly 
to the barometer and taps it. It falls off the wall and 
breaks ; he picks it up quickly and places it on the 
piano. Then he helps himself to some breakfast and 
sits down C. chair L. of table. 

Myra appears on the stairs, very smart and bright. 
Myra {vivaciously) : Good morning. 

Richard {half risinff) : Good morning. 

Myra : Are ■we the first down ? 

Richard ; No, I don’t think so. 

Myra {looking out of the window) : Isn’t this rain 
miserable ? 

Richard : Appalling 1 {Starts to drink his coffee.) 
Myra ; Where’s the barometer ? {Crosses to side 
fable H.) 

Richard {at the mention of barometer, Richard chokes) : 
On the piano. ' 

Myra : What a queer place for it to be ! 

Richard : I tapped it, and it fell down. 

Myra; Typical of this house. {At side table.) 
Are you having eggs and bacon, or haddock ? 

Richard : Haddock. 

Myra : I’U have haddock too. I simply couldn’t 
strike out a line for myself this morning. {She helps 
herself to haddock and coffee, and sits down opposite Richard) 
Have you seen anybody ? 

Richard ; No. 

Myra : Good. We might have a little peace. 
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Richard : Have you ever stayed here before ? 

Myra : No, and I never vdll again. 

Richard : I feel far from -well this morning. 

Myra : Tm so sorry, but not entirely surprised. 

Richard ; You see, I had the boiler room. 

Myra : How terrible 1 

Richard : The window stuck and I couldn’t open 
it — was nearly suffocated. The pipes made peculiar 
noises all night, as well. 

Myra {looks round table) : There isn’t any sugar. 

Richard : Oh — ^we’d better ting. 

Myra : I doubt if it wiU be the slightest use, but 
we’ll try. 

Richard {rising and ringing bell, above door L.) ; Do 
the whole family have breakfast in bed ? 

Myra : I neither know — ^nor care. 

Richard (returns to bis seat) : They’re strange 
people, aren’t they ? 

Myra ; I think “ strange ” is putting it mildly. 

Enter Clara. Sbe comes to top of table, 

Clara : What’s the matter ? 

Myra : There isn’t any sugar. 

Clara ; There is — put it ’ere myself. 

Myra : Perhaps you’d find it for us, then ? 

Clara (searcbing) ; That’s very funny. I could ’ave 
sworn on me Bible oath I brought it in. 

Myra : Well, it obviously isn’t here now. 

Clara : Someone’s taken it — that’s what it is. 

Richard : It seems a queer thing to do. 

Myra : Do you think you could get us some 
more ? 

Clara : Oh, yes. I’ll fetch you some. (Looks 
suspiciously and shakes her finger at Richard.) But mark 
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my words, there’s been some ’anky-panky somewhere. 
{She goes out.) 

Rickard looks after her. 

Myra ; Qara is really more at home in a dressing- 
room than a house. 

Richard : Was she Judith’s dresser ? 

Myra : Of course. What other excuse could there 
possibly be for her ? 

Richard : She seems good-natured, but quaint. 
Myra : This haddock’s disgusting. 

Richard ; It isn’t verj’’ nice, is it ? 

Ke-enfer Ciara, mtb sugar. She phimps it doPtt 
on the table. 

Clara : There you arc, dear 1 
Myra : Thank you. 

Clara : It’s a shame the weather’s changed — you 
might ’ave ’ad such fun up the river. 

There comes the sosmd of a crash from the library, and 
a scream. 

What’s that ? {Crosses to door and flings it open.) Cotne 
out ! What are you doing ? 

Jackie and Sandy enter, rather shamefaced. 

Jackie : Good morning. I’m afciid we’ve broken 
a coffee-cup. 

Clara : Was there any coffee in it ? 

Sandy : Yes, a good deal. 

Clara {msbing into the library) : Oh dear, all over the 
carpet I 

Sandy : It was my fault. I’m most awfully sorry. 
Jackie mooes up L. above table. 

ClARA reappears. 

CsJCRJi . : How did you come to do it ? 

Jackie ; Well, you see, he had the hiccups, and I 
3 as 
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was showing him how to drink upside down. 

Myra : How ridiculous ! 

CxARA : Well, thank ’Eaven it wasn’t one of the 
Crown Derbys. 

She goes out. 

Sandy : They’ve gone now, anyhow {Moves up 
to window and looks out.) 

Jackie : It was the sudden shock, I expect. 

Sandy (observantly) ; I say — it’s raining ! 

Myra : It’s been raining for hours. 

Richard : Mrs. Arundel 

Myra ; Yes ? 

Richard : What are you going to do about — 
about to-day ? 

■ Myra : Nothing, except go up to London by the 
first train possible. 

Richard ; Do you mind if I come too ? I don’t 
think I could face another day like yesterday. 

Jackie : Neither could I. (Comes down to chair 
below Richard and sits.) 

Sandy (comes eagerly to top of table and sits) : Let’s all 
go away — quietly ( 

Richard : Won’t it seem a little rude if we all go ? 

Myra ; Yes, it will. (Jo Sandy.) You and Miss 
Coryton must stay. 

Jackie : I don’t see why. 

Sandy : I don’t think they’d mind very much. 

hlYRA : Yes, they would. You must let Air. 
Greatham and me get away first, anyhow% Ring for 
Clara. I want to find out about trains. 

Sandy rings hell and returns to his seat . 

Richard : I hope they won’t all come down 
now. 
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Myra: You needn’t ■worry about that; they’re 
sure to roll about in bed for hours — they’re such a 
slovctdy family. 

Richard : Have you got much packing to do ? 
Myra : No ; I did most of it before I came doivn. 

CiARA — comes to top of tahk. 

CxARA ; 'What is it no-w ? 

Myra : Gin you tell me what trains there arc up to 
London ? 

CuARA : When ? 

Myra : This morning. 

CiARA : Why ? — ^you’re not leaving, are you ? 
Myra : Yes ; Mr. Greatham and I have to be up by 
lunch-time. 

Clara : Well, you’ve trussed the 10.15 , 

M'yra ; Obviously. 

Clara : There isn’t another till 12,50. 

Richard : Good heavens 1 
Clara : And that’s a slow one. 

She ffes out. 

Sandy {to Jackie) ; Look here. I’ll take you up in 
my car as soon as you like. 

Jackie ; All tight ; lovely I 

Myra : Oh, you have got a car, haven’t you ? 

Sandy : Yes. 

Myra ; "Will it hold all of us ? 

Jackie : You said it would be rude for us aR to go. 
Hadn’t you and Mr. Greatham better wait for the train ? 
Myra : Certainly not. 

Richard {to Sandy) : If there is room, we should 
be very, very grateful. 

Sandy : I think I can squeeze you in. 

Myra : Then that’s settled. 
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Jackie : When shall we start ? 

Sandy : As soon as you’re ready. (R/j-ijj-.) 

Jackie : Mrs. Arundel, what ate you going to do 
about tipping Clara ? 

Myra : I don’t know. (To Richard.) What do 
you think ? 

Richard : I’ve hardly seen her since I’ve been here. 

Jackie ; Isn’t there a housemaid or anything ? 

Richard : I don’t think so. 

Sandy : Is ten bob enough ? 

Jackie : Each ? 

Myra ; Too much. 

Richard : We’d better give her one pound ten 
between us. 

Myra : Very well, then. Will you do it, and we’ll 
settle up in the car ? 

Richard : Must I ? 

Myra : Yes. Ring for her. 

Richard : You’d do it much better. 

Myra : Oh, no, I shouldn’t. (To Jackie.) Come 
on ; we’ll finish our pacldng. (Eirw and goes to stairs.) 

Jackie ; All right. (Sbe follows Myra.) 

Thej begin to go upstairs. 

Richard (rises and goes to Cl) : Here — don’t leave 
me. 

Sandy (crosses to door R.) : I’ll just go and look at the 
car. Will you all be ready in ten minutes ? 

Myra i Yes, ten minutes. 

Sbe goes off with Jackie. 

Sandy ; Righto I (He rsisbes out.) 

Richard moves over to bell as Clara re-enters with 
large tray. 

Clara ’AUo, where’s everybody gone ? 
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Judith Bliss in a box at the Haymarket on Tuesday, 
iooldng as lovely as ever.” There now 1 I thought I 
looked hideous on Tuesday. 

SoREii : You looked sweet. (She goes to get herself 
some breakfast^ and sits L. of Judith.) 

Clara reappears, with a glass of orange-juice. 

Clara : There you ate, dear (placing it in front of 
Judith.) Did you sec that nice bit in the Keferec ? 

Judith : No — the Times. 

Clara ; The Referee's much better. (She finds the 
place and bands it to Sorel.) 

SoREL (reading) : “ I saw gay and colourful Judith 
Bliss at the W-aifs and Strays Matinee last week. She 
was talking vivaciously to Producer Basil Dean. ‘ I’ 
sooth,’ said I to myself, ‘ where ignorance is Bliss, 'tis 
folly to be wise.’ ” 

Judith (taking it from her) : Dear Referee 1 It’s so 
unselfconscious. 

Clara : If you want any more coffee, ring for it. 
(She goes out.) 

Sorel ; I wish I were sitting on a lovely South Sea 
Island, with masses of palm-trees and coconuts and 
turtles 

Judith : It would be divine, wouldn’t it ? 

Sorel : I wonder where everybody is. 

Judith (still reading) : I wonder . . . Maty Saunders 
has got another failure. 

Sorel : She must be used to it by now. 

Simon comes downstairs with a rush. 

Simon (kissing Judith): Good morning, darling. 
Look I (He shows her a newly-completed sketch.) 

Judith : Simon ! How lovely ! When did you 
do it? 
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SraoN : This morning — woke early. 

SoREE ; Lee’s see. {Takes sketch from Simon.) 
Simon {looking over her shoMcr") : I’m going to alter 
Helen’s face ; it’s too pink. 

SoREL {laughing) ; It’s exactly like her. {Puts it w 
chair beside her.) 

Judith {patting his cbeele) : What a clever son I 
have 1 

SiifON : Now then, Mother J {He gets himself 
breakfast.) 

Judith ; It’s too wonderful — when I think of you 
both in your perambulators. . . . Oh dear, it makes me 
cry 1 {She sniffs.) 

SoREL ; I don’t believe you ever saw us in our 
perambulators. 

Judith : I don’t believe I did. 

SisiON, having got bis breakfast, sits at table R. of 
Judith, 

Davtd comes donmstairs. 

David {hilarious If) : It’s finished 1 
Judith : What, dear ? 

David ; The Sinful Woman. {He kisses Judith.) 
Judith ; How splendid ! Read it to us now. 
David {takes chair from table and sits L.C.) : I’ve got 
the last chapter here. 

Judith : Go on, then. 

Sandy rushes in from the front door. On seeing 
everyone, he halts. 

Sandy : Good morning. (He holts upstairs, two at a 
time.) 

There is a pause, th^ all look after him. 

Judith : 1 seem to know that boy’s face. 

David {preparing to read ) : Listen ! You remember 
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that bit when Violet was taken ill in Paris ? 

Judith : Yes, dear. — Marmalade, Simon. 

He passes it to her. 

David ; Well, I’ll go on from there. 

Judith: Do, dear. 

David (reading) : " Paris in spring, with the 
Qiamps Elysees alive and dancing in the sunHght; 
lighty-dressed children like gay painted butterflies ” 

Simon (shouting to Sorel) : What’s happened to the 
barometer ? 

Sorel (sihilantlj) : I don’t know. 

Davtd : Damn the barometer 1 

Judith : Don’t get cross, dear. 

Da\td : Why can’t you keep quiet, Simon, or go 
away. 

Simon : Sorry, Father. 

David : Well, don’t interrupt again . . . (Reading!) 
"... gay painted butterflies ; the streets were 
thronged with hurrying vehicles, the thin peek-peek of 
taxi-hooters ’’ 

Sorel : I love " peek-peek.” 

David (ifftoring her) : " — ^seemed to merge in with 
the other vivid noises, weaving a vast pattern of sound 
which was Paris ” 

Judith : What was Paris, dear ? 

David: WZ'M was Paris. 

Judith : What was Paris ? 

David : You can’t say a vast pattern of sound what 
was Paris. 

A slight pause. 

Judith : Yes, but What was Paris ? 

David : A vast pattern of sound which was Paris. 

Judith : Oh, I see. 
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David ; “ Jane Sefton, in her scarlet Hispano, 
swept out of the Rue St, Honore into the Place de la 
Concorde 

Judith : She couldn’t have. 

David : Why ? 

JtroiTH : The Rue St. Honore doesn’t lead into the 
Place de la Concorde. 

David : Yes, it does. 

SoREL ! You’re thinking of the Rue Boissy d’ Ang- 
lais, Father. 

David ; I’m not thinking of anything of the sort, 

Judith : David darling, don’t be obstinate. 

David {hotly) : Do you think I don’t know Paris as 
well as you do ? 

Simon : Never mind. Father’s probably right. 

SoREL : He isn’t right — ^he’s wrong 1 

David : Go on with your food, Sorel. 

Judith : Don’t be testy, David •, it’ s a sign of age, 

David {firmly) : “ Jane Sefton, in her scarlet 

Hispano, swept out of the Rue St. Honore into the 
Place de la Concorde ” 

Judith : That sounds absolutely ridiculous 1 Why 
don’t you alter it ? 

David ; It isn’t ridiculous ; it’s perfectly right. 

Judith : Very weU, then ; get a map, and I’ll show 
you. 

Simon : We haven’t got a map. 

David {putting his M.S. dom) : Now, look here, 
Judith — ^here’s the Rue Royale — {he arranges the butter- 
dish and marmalade pot) — here’s the Crillon Hotel, and 
herds the Rue St. Honore 

Judith : It isn’t — it’s the Boissy d’ Anglais. 

David : That runs paraRel with the Rue de Rivoli. 
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Judith : You’ve got it all muddled. 

David {loudlj — banging the table with bis fist) ; I have 
not got it all muddled. 

Judith : Don’t shout. You have. 

Simon : Why not let Father get on with it ? 

Judith : It’s so silly to get cross at criticism — it 
indicates a small mind. 

David : Small mind my foot ! 

Judith : That was very rude. I shall go to my 
room in a minute. 

David : I wish you would. 

Judith (outraged) : David I 

SoREL ; Look here. Father, Mother’s right. (Starts 
to draw map.) Here’s the Place de la Concorde 

Simon (shouting at her) : Oh, shut up, Sorel I 

SoREL (shouting back at him) : Shut up yourself, you 
pompous little beast 1 

Simon : You think you know such a lot about 
everything, and you’re as ignorant as a frog. 

Sorel : Why a frog ? 

Judith : I give you my solemn promise, David, 
that you’re wrong. 

David : I don’t want your solemn promise, 
because I know I’m right. 

Simon : It’s no use arguing with Father, hlother. 

Sorel : Why isn't it any use arguing with 
Father ? 

Simon : Because you’re both so pig-headed i 

David ; Arc you content to sit here, Judith, and let 
your son insult me ? 

Judith: He’s your son as well as mine. 

D.wid : I begin to doubt it. 

J UDiTH (bursting into tears of rage) ; David ! 
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SiMOK {consoling her) ; Father, how can you ! 

David {Sbromng bis MS. on floor) : I’ll never attempt 
to read any of you anything again, as long as I Uvx. 
You’re not a bit interested in my work, and you don’t 
give a damn whether I’m a success ora failu re. 

Judith : You’re dead certain to be a failure if you 
cram your books with inaccuracies. 

David {barnmering tbt lable mtb bis fist ) : I an r.of 
inaccurate ! 

Judith : Yes {rising) you ate ; and you’re foul- 
tempered and spoilt. 

David : Spoilt 1 I like that I Nobody here spoils 
me — you’re the most insufferable family to live 
with — 

Judith : Well, why in Heaven’s name don’t you 
go and Ih'c somewhere else ? 

David ; There’s gratitude I 

Judith : Gratitude for what, I’d like to Itnow ? 

SouEL '. hfothcr, keep calm. 

Judith : Calm 1 I’m furious. 

David : What have you got to be furious about? 
Everyone rushing round adoring you and saying how 
wonderful you are 

Judith : I am wonderful. Heaven knows, to have 
stood you for all these years I 

SouEi, ; ^ Mother, do sit down and be quiet. {Rises.) 

Simon (rises and puts his arm round his mother) : How 
date you spiak to Mother like that I 

During this scene, Myra, Jackie, Richard and 
Sandt creep downstairs with their bags, tmpcrcewtd hj 
the family. They make for the front door, 

Judith (wailing ) ; Oh, oh 1 To think that my 
daughter should turn against me I 
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David : Don’t be theatrical. 

Judith: Fm not theatrical — ^I’m wounded to the 
heart. 

David : Rubbish — ^rubbish — ^rubbish ! 

Judith : Don’t you say Rubbish to me I 
David ; I mil say Rubbish I 

They all shout at each other as loud as possible. 
Ssshhh, Father I 
That’s right 1 Be the dutiful 
daughter and encourage your 
father 

Listen to me, Judith 

Oh, this is dreadful — dreadful 1 


SOREL 

Simon 


David 

Judith 


(together) : 


SoREL 


Simon 

David 

JUDTTH 


(together ) : 


( The whole thing doesn’t really 

matter in the least 

— to insult your mother- 


The place de la Concorde 

1 1 never realized how small you 
were, David. You’re tiny. 
The universal pandemonium is suddenly broken by the 
front door slamming. There is dead silence for a 
moment, then the noise of a car is heard. SoREL runs 
and looks out of the window. 

Simon (flops in his chair again) : There now I 
SoREE : They’ve all gone ! 

Judith (sitting down) : How very rude I 

David (also sitting down ) ; People really do behave 

in the most extraordinary manner tliese days 

Judith : Come back and finish your breakfast, 
Sorel. 

SoREL : All right. (She sits down.) 

Pause. 
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Judith : Go on, David darling ? 
the end 

David (pU/zi up his MS. from tk floor — rtading)' 
“ Jane Sefton, in her scarlet Ilispano, swept out of the 
Rue St. Honorc into the Place dc la Concorde ” 


CURTAIN 
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ACT I 


Tbt Scene is rather a shabby studio in Paris. There is a Jar~e 
mndov at the bark. looking out on to roof tops. Down 
stage, on the iLeft, there is a door leading on to the stairs, 
which in turn lead to the street. Up stage, on the BJgbt, 
there is a door leading into a small kitchen. 

When the airtain rises, it is about ten o'clock on a 
spring morning, and the studio is empty. Gilda comes 
in from the kitchen carrying a coffee pot and a milk Jug. 
She places them on a table Just under the window, 
which is already laid with mips and plates, etc. Gilda 
is a good-looking woman of about thirty. 

Suddenly there is a knock on the door heft. She gives a 
quick glance towards it, and then goes swiftly and 
silently into the bedroom. In a moment she returns, 
closing the bedroom door carefully behind her. There is 
another knock on the door. She opens it, admitting 
Ernest Friedman. He is any age between forty and 
fifty, rather precise in manner. He carries a large 
package, obviously a picture, done tp in brown paper. 

Gilda : Ernest 1 

Ernest : May I come in ? 

Gilda : I’d no idea you were back. 

Ernest : I arrived last night. 

He comes in and puts down the package. 

Gilda : What’s that ? 

Ernest : Something exquisite, superb. 
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know you don’t really care for anybody’s pictures 
except Otto’s. 

Gilda : Do you want some coffee ? 

Ernest: Why arc there two cups, if Otto has 
neuralgia ? 

Gilda ; Habit, There arc always two cups. 

Ernest {propping up the picture, facing up stage) : There ! 

Gilda {scrutinizing it) : Yes, it’s good. 

Ernest : Stand further back. 

Gilda (ob/iging) ; Very good indeed. How much ? 

Ernest : Eight hundred pounds. 

Gilda ; Did you bargain ? 

Ernest ; No, that was their price. 

Gilda : I think you were right. Dealers or private 
owners ? 

Ernest : Dealers. 

Gilda ; Here’s your coffee. 

Ernest {taking the ctp and still looking at the picture) t 
It’s strangely unlike all the other work, isn’t it ? 

Gilda ; What are you going to do with it ? 

Ernest : Wait a little. 

Gilda : And then resell ? 

Ernest : I expect so. 

Gilda ; It will need a room to itself. 

Ernest : None of your decorating schemes. Hands 
off! 

Gilda ; Don’t you think I’m a good decorator ? 

Ernest: Not particularly. 

Gilda : Darling Ernest I 

Ernest {back at the picture) ; Otto will go mad when 
he sees it. 

Gilda ; You think Otto’s good, don’t you ? You 
think he’s all right ? 
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Ernest : Coming along. Coming along very 
nicely. 

Gilda : Better than that. Much better 1 
Ernest : Lady Jaguar, defending her young 1 
Gilda : Otto isn’t my young. 

Ernest : Oh, yes, he is. Otto’s everybody’s 
young. 

Gilda : You think he’s weak, don’t you ? 

Ernest : Certainly, I do. 

Gilda ; And that I’m stroeg ? 

Ernest : Strong as an os 1 

Gilda ; You’ve called me a jaguar and an ox 
within the last two minutes. I wish you wouldn’t be 
quite so zoological. 

Ernest : A temperamental ox, Gilda. Sometimes 
a hysterical ox ; and, at the moment, an over-vehement 
ox I What’s the matter with you this morning ? 

Gilda : The matter with me ? 

Ernest : There’s a wild gleam in your eye. 

Gilda : There always is. It’s one of my greatest 
charms I I’m surprised that you never noticed it 
before. 

Ernest ; The years are creeping on me, Gilda. 
Perhaps my perceptions are getting dulled. 

Gilda (abse/itly) ; Perhaps they are. 

Ernest : If, in my dotage, I become a bore to you, 
you won t scruple to let me know, will you ? 

Gilda : Don’t be an idiot 1 
Ernest (riimimtiveJy ) : Perhaps it was wrong of me 
to arrive unexpectedly ; 1 should have written you a 
little note making an appointment. 

Gilda : Be a nice bluebottle and stop buzzing at 
me, win you ? 
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Ernest : You’re a striking-looking "woman — par- 
ticularly when a little distrait. It’s a pity Otto’s 
paintings of "you have always been so tranquil. He’s 
missed something. 

Gilda : The nest time he paints me, you must be 
here to lash me "with gay witticisms. 

Ernest : Surely, in my r61e of bitter old femily 
friend, I can demand a little confidence 1 You could 
tell me quite s.afely, you know, if anything’s wrong. 
I might even be able to help, with a senile word or 
two. 

Gilda : Nothing is wrong, I tell you. 

Ernest ; Nothing at all ? 

Gixda ; Shall I make you some toast ? 

Ernest : No, thank you. 

Gilda : It’s very hot to-day, isn’t it ? 

Ernest : Why not open the window ? 

Gilda ; I never thought of it. 

She opens the window almost violently^ 

Thcrcl — ^I’m sick of this studio ; it’s squalid I I wish 1 
were somewhere quite different. I wish I were some- 
body quite different. I wish I were a nice-minded 
British matron, "with a husband, a cook, and a baby. I 
wish I believed in God and the Daily Mail and “Mother 
India’’ 1 

Ernest: I -wish you’d tell me what’s upsetting 
you. 

Gilda : Glands, I expect. Everything’s glandular. 

I read a book about it the other day. Ernest, if you 
only realized what was going on inside you, you’d be 
bitterly offended 1 

Ernest : I’m much more interested in what’s going 
on inside you. 
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Gilda : ril teU you. AU the hormones in my 
blood are working overtime. They’re rushing ma y 
in and out of my organs like messenger boys. 

Ernest ; Why ? 

Gilda : Perhaps it’s a sort of presentiment. 

Ernest ; Psychic. I see. Well, well, well I 
Gilda : Yes, I hear voices. I hear my own voice 
louder than any of the others, and it’s beginning to ore 
me. Would you describe me as a super-egois , 
Ernest ? 

Ernest: Yes, dear. 

Gilda ; Thinking of myself too much, and not 
enough of other people ? , 

Ernest : No. Thinking of other people too muc 
through yourself. 

Gilda : How can anyone do otherwise ? 

Ernest : Detachment of mind. 

Gilda : I haven’t got that sort of mind. 

Ernest : It’s an acquired attituae and difficult to 
achieve, but, believe me, well worth trying for. _ _ 

Gilda : Are you presenting yourself as a shimng 
example ? 

Ernest : Not shining, my dear, just dully effulgent. 
Gilda : How should I start ? Go away alone wit i 
my thoughts ? 

Ernest : With all my detachment I find it very 
difficult to regard your painful twistings and turnings 
with composure. 

Gilda : Why ? 

Ernest (blandly) : Because I’m very fond of you. 
Gilda : Why ? 

Ernest : I don’t know. A tedious habit, I suppose. 
After all, I was very attached to your mother. 
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Gilga ; Yes, I know. Personally, I never cared 
for her very much. A bossy woman. 

Ernest : I don’t think you should allude to the dead 
as “ bossy.” 

Gilda ; No reverence. That’s my trouble. No 
reverence. 

Ernest : I feel vaguely paternal towards you. 

Gilda : Yes, Ernest. 

Ernest : And your behaviour confuses me. 

Gilda : My painful twistings and turnings. 

Ernest : Exactly. 

Gilda : What did you mean by that ? 

Ernest : Will you explain one thing to me really 
satisfactorily ? 

Gilda : What ? 

Ernest : Why don’t you marry Otto ? 

Gilda : It’s very funny that underneath all your 
worldly wisdom you’re nothing but a respectable little 
old woman in a jet bonnet. 

Ernest : You don’t like being disapproved of, do 
you ? 

Gilda : Does anybody ? 

Ernest : Anyhow, I don’t disapprove of you, 
yourself — of course, you’re as obstinate as a mule 

Gilda : There you go again ! “ Strong as an 

ox 1 ” “ Obstinate as a mule 1 ” Just a pack of Animal 
Grab — ^that’s what I am I Bring out all the other cards. 

“ Gentle as a dove ! ” “Playful as a kitten 1 ” “Black 
as a crow I ” 

Ernest : “Brave as a lion 1 ” 

Gilda : Oh, no, Ernest I You couldn’t think that, 
disapproving of me as you do. 

Ernest: I was about to explain, when you so 
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ruddy interrupted, that it isn’t you, yourself, 1 dis- 
approve of. It’s your mode of life. 

Gilda (laughing slightly) : Oh, I see 1 

Ernest : Your life is so dreadfully untidy, Gilda. 

Gilda : I'm not a tidy person. 

Ernest ; You haven’t yet answered my original 
question. 

Gilda : Why I don’t marry Otto ? 

Ernest : Yes. Is there a real reason, or just a lot 
of faintly affected theories ? 

Gilda : There’s a very real reason. 

Ernest : Well ? 

Gilda; I love him. {^Ix gjances to'a'ards 
door and says louder) : I love him. 

Ernest; AUtightl Allright, thcrc’snoneedtoshout. 

Gilda : Yes, there is, every need. I should like to 
scream. 

Ernest : That would surely be very bad for Otto’s 
neuralgia. 

Gilda (calming dome) i The only rc.asons for me to 
marry would be these : To have children ; to have a 
home ; to have a background for social activities, and to 
be provided for. Well, I don’t Eke children ; I don’t 
wish for a home ; I can’t bear social activities, and I 
have a small but adequate income of my own. I love 
Otto deeply, and I respect him as a person and as an 
artist. To be tied legally to him would be repellent to 
me and to him, too. It’s not a dashing bohemian 
gesture to Free Love ; we just feel like that, both of .us. 
Now, are you satisfied ? 

Ernest : if you are. 

Gilda ; You’re impossible, Ernest. You sit there 
lookmg qubrsical, and it maddens me 1 
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Ernest : I am quizzical. 

Gilda : Well, be something else, for God’s sake I 

Ernest : I suppose you know Leo is back ? 

Gilda {jumping slightly) ; What ? 

Ernest; I said, “I suppose you know Leo is back?” 

Gilda {jremendously astonished) : It’s not true 1 

Ernest : Didn’t he let you know ? 

Gilda {eagerly) : When did he arrive ? Where’s he 
staying ? 

Ernest : He arrived yesterday on the Mauretania. 
I had a note from him last night. 

Gilda : Where’s he staying ? 

Ernest : You’ll be shocked when I tell you. 

Gilda ; Quickly 1 — Quickly 1 

Ernest : The George V. 

Gilda {going off into peals of laughter) : He must be 
raving 1 The George V 1 Oh, dear, oh, dear I Leo, 
at the George V I It’s a glorious picture. Marble 
bathrooms and private balconies I Leo in all that 
grandeur 1 It isn’t possible. 

Ernest : I gather he’s made a good deal of money. 

Gilda : That’s not enough excuse. He ought to 
be ashamed of himself 1 

Ernest : I can’t understand him, not letting you 
know he was back. I fully expected to find him here. 

Gilda : He’ll appear sooner or later. 

Ernest ; Are you glad he’s made money ? 

Gilda ; Why do you ask that ? 

Ernest : Curiosity. 

Gilda : Of course I’m glad. I adore Leo I 

Ernest ; And Otto ? What about Otto ? 

Gilda {irritably) : What do you mean. What 
about Otto ? ” 
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Ernest : \X''ill he be Riad, too ? 

Gilda : You’re too ridiculous sometirot.s, Ernest. 
What arc you suspecting ? What arc you trying to find 
out? 

Ernest : Nothing. I was only wondering. 

Gilda : It’s all right. 1 know what you’re getting 
at ; but you’re wrong as usual. Everybody’s always 
wrong about Leo and Otto and me. I’m not jealous of 
Leo’s money and success, and Otto w'on’t be cither 
when he knows. That’s what you were suspecting, 
wasn’t it ? 

Ernest : Perhaps. 

Gilda {turning an’oy) : I think you should grasp the 
situation a httle better, having known us all for so long. 

Ernest : Otto and Leo knetv each other first. 

Gilda ; Yes, yes, yes, yes — I know all about that I 
I came along and spoilt cvcry'tliing 1 Go on, dear- — ^ 

Ernest ; 1 didn’t say that. 

Gilda {sharply) ; It’s what you meant. 

Ernest : I think, perhaps, you may have spoilt 
yourself a little. 

Gilda ; Distrust of women Eequently sets in at 
your age, Ernest. 

Ernest ; I carmot, for the life of me, imagine why 
I m so fond of you. You have sucli abominable 
manners. 

Gilda : It’s probably the scarlet life 1 live, causing 
me to degenerate into a shrew. 

Ernest : Very likely. 

Gilda {suddenly, leaning over the bock of his chair, with 
her arms around him) : I’m sorry — about my bad 
maimers, 1 mean. Please forgive me. You’re a 
darling, and you love us a lot, don’t you ? AH tliree of 
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US ? Me a little less than Otto and Leo because I’m i 
Woman and, therefore, unreliable. Isn’t that true ? 

Ernest {pal ting hir hand): Quite. 

Gidda {leaving him) : Your affection is a scared thing, 
though. Too frightened ; too apprehensive of con- 
sequences. Leave us to grapple with the consequences, 
my dear. We’re bound to have a bad time ever)' now 
and then, but, at least, we know it. We’re aware of a 
whole lot of things. Look at us clearly as human 
beings, rather peculiar human beings, I grant you, and 
don’t be prejudiced by our lack of social grace. I 
laughed too loudly just now at the thought of Leo being 
rich and rare. Too loudly because I w.as uneasy, not 
jealous. I don’t want him to be any different, that’s all. 
Ernest : I see. 

Gilda : Do you ? Do you really ? I doubt it. I 
don’t sec how anyone outside could. But I would like 
you to understand one thing absolutely and completely 
I love Otto — whatever happens, I love Otto. 

Ernest : I never suggested for a moment that you 
didn’t. 

Gilda : Wait. Wait and see. The immediate 
horizon is grey and forbidding and dangerous. You 
don’t know what I'm talking about and you probably 
think I’ve gone mad, and I can't explain — not now. 
But, darling Ernest, there’s a crisis on. A full-blooded, 
emotional crisis ; and when I need you, which I expect 
will be very soon, I shall yell 1 I shall yell like 
mad I 

Ernest : I knew you were in a state about some- 
thing. 

Gilda ; Nasty shrewd little instincts shooting out 
and discovering things lurking in the atmosphere. It’s 
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funny about atmosphere, isn’t it ? Strong inside 
thoughts make outside impressions. Imprints on the 
ether. A horrid sort of spiritual television. 

Ernest : Quite. 

Gilda ; Well, arc you satisfied now ? You felt 
something was the matter, and you were right. Its 
always pleasant to be right, isn’t it ? 

Ernest ; Not by any means. 

Gilda ; You’re right about something else, too. 

Ernest : What ? 

Gilda : Women being unreliable. There are 
moments in life when I look upon my own damned 
femininity with complete nausea. There I 

Ernest (smiling ; Good 1 

Gilda ; I don’t like women at all, Ernest ; and I 
like myself least of any of them. 

Ernest : Never mind. 

Gilda : I do mind. I mind bitterly. It humiliat« 
me to the dust to think that I can go so far, clearly and 
intelligently, keeping faith with my own standards ■ 
which arc not female standards at all — ^preserving a 
certain decent integrity, not using any tricks ; then, 
suddenly, something happens, a spark is struck and 
down I go into the mud 1 Squirming with archness, 
being aloof and desirable, consdously alluring, snatch- 
ing and grabbing, evading and surrendering, dressed 
and painted for victory. An object of strange contempt 1 
Ernest : A lurid picture, perhaps a trifle exag- 


gerated. 
Gilda : 
Ernest : 
Gilda ; 


I wish it were. I wish it were. 
Drink a little coffee. 

Perhaps you’re right. 


She sits down suddenly. 
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Ernest {jpouring it out) : There I 

Gild A ; Thank you, Ernest. You’re a great 
comfort. (She sips a little.) It’s not very nice, is it? 

Ernest : Disgusting I 

Gilda : I must have burnt it. 

Ernest : You did, dear. 

Gilda : How lovely to be you I 

Ernest ; In heaven’s name, why ? 

Gilda : You’re a permanent spectator. You deal 
in pictures. You look at pictures all day long, good 
pictures and bad pictures ; gay pictures and gloomy 
pictures, and you Imow why they’re this or why they’re 
that, because you’re critical and knowledgeable and 
wise. You’re a clever little dear, that’s what you are — 
a clever little dear I {She begins to laugh again'i) 

Ernest : Gilda, stop it 1 

Gilda : Take a look at this, my darling. Measure 
it with, your eyes. Portrait of a woman in three 
cardinal colours. Portrait of a too loving spirit tied 
down to a predatory feminine carcass. 

Ernest : This is definitely macabre. 

Gilda : Right, again 1 

Ernest : I think I’d better go. You ought to lie 
down or something. 

Gilda {hysterically) : Stay a little longer, you’ll find 
out so much. 

Ernest : I don’t want to find out anything. 
You’re scaring me to death. 

Gilda : Courage, Ernest. Be brave. Look at the 
whole thing as a side show.- People pay to see freaks. 
Walk up I Walk up and sec the Fat Lady and the 
Monkey Man and the Living Skeleton and the Three 
Famous Hermaphrodites I 
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There is a noise outside in the passage. The door 
bursts open, and Orro fairly bounds into the room. 
He is tall and good-looking, wearing a travelling coat 
and hat, and carrying a suitcase and a large package cj 
painting materials. 

Gilda : Otto ! 

Otto {striking an attitude) : IVe come home 1 

Gilda ; You sec ■what happens when I crack the 
whip I 

Otto ; Little Ernest 1 How very sweet to see 
you 1 (fje kisses him.) 

Gilda ; When did you leave Bordeaux ? 

Otto ; Night train, dear heart. 

Gilda : Why didn’t you telegraph ? 

Otto ; I don’t hold with these modem innovations. 

Ernest : This is very interesting. 

Otto : What’s very interesting ? 

Ernest : Life, Otto. I was just meditating upon Life. 

Otto {to Gilda) : I’ve fiiiished the picture. 

Gilda : Really ? Completely finished it ? 

Otto : Yes, it’s fine. I brought it away with me. 

I made the old fool sit for hours and wouldn’t let her 
see, and afterwards when she did she made the most 
awful scene. She said it was out of drawing and made 
her look podgy ; then 1 lost my temper and said it was 
over-eating and lack of exercise that made her look 
pndgy, and that it was not only an exquisite painting but 
unfalteringly true to life. Then she practically ordered 
me out of the house 1 I don’t suppose she’ll ever pay 
me the rest of the money, but to heU with her 1 If she 
doesn’t, I shall have the picture. 

Ernest : Unwise, but, I am sure, enjoyable. 

There is silence. 
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Orro : Well ? 

Gilda : Well what ? 

Otto : What on earth’s the matter ? 

Gilda ; Why should you think anything’s the 
matter ? 

Otto (lookitigfrom one to the other) ; Have your faces 
lit up ? No. Have you rushed at me with out- 
stretched arms ? No. Are you, either of you, even 
remotely pleased to see me ? Obviously NO 1 
Something dreadful has happened and you’re trying to 
decide how to break the news to me. What is it ? 
Tell me at once 1 What’s the matter ? 

Ernest [with slight malice) : Gilda has neuralgia. 

Otto : Nonsense ! She’s as strong as a horse. 

Gilda [laughing wildly) : Oh, my God 1 

Otto [to Ernest) ; What’s she “ Oh, my God-ing ” 
about ? 

Ernest: It’s glandular. Everything’s glandular. 

Otto : Have you both gone mad ? 

Gilda : Don’t take off your coat and hat. 

Otto : What ? 

Gilda [very slowly and distinctly) : I said, “ Don’t take 
off your coat and hat.” 

Otto [humouring her) : Very well, darling, I won’t, I 
promise you. As a matter of fact, I said to myself only 
this morning, “ Otto,” I said, " Otto, you must never, 
never be parted from your coat and hat 1 Never, 
ttever, never I ” 

Gilda : There’s a surprise for you, darling. A 
beautiful surprise I 

Orro; What? 

Gilda : You must go to the George V at once. 

Orro : The George V ? 
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Gilda : Yes. That’s the surprise. 

Otto; Who is it? Who’s at the George V ? 

Gilda ; Leo. 

Otto : You’re not serious ? He couldn’t he. 

Gilda : He is. He came back on the Mauretania. 
His play is still running in Qiicago, and he’s sold the 
movie rights and he’s made thousands I 

Otto : Have you seen him ? 

Gilda ; Of course 1 Last night. 

Ernest : Well, I’m damned ! 

Gilda ; I told you you didn’t understand, Ernest. 

Otto) : If you’d only let me know you were 
coming, we could have both met you at the station. It 
would have been so lovely I Leo will be furious. 
You must go to him at once and bring him back here 
and we 11 make some sort of a plan for the day. 

Otto : This is good, good, better than good 1 An 
excellent, super-homecoming I I was thinking of him 
last night, bumping along in that awful train. I 
thought^ of him for hours, I swear 1 did. Cross my 
h^d with silver, lady. I’m so definitely the Gipsy 
Queen 1 Oh, God, how marvellous I He’ll be able to 
go to Annecy with us. 

Gilda : He’s got to go back to New York, and 
then to London. 

Otto : Splendid 1 We’ll go with him. He’s been 

(Hf Gilda’s 

Gilda : No. 


Ernest ; What are you going to do ? 

Gilda; Stay here and tidy up. You go with 
Otto to fct^ ^o. You said my life was untidy, didn’t 
you ? Well, Tm taking it to heart I 
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Otto : Come on, Gilda ; it doesn’t matter about 
tidying up. 

Gilda : Yes, it docs. It docs 1 It’s the most 
important thing in the world — an orderly mind ; that s 
the thing to have. * 

Otto : He’s probably brought us presents, and it 
he’s rich they’ll be expensive presents. Very nice ! 
Very nice, indeed. Come along, Ernest, my little 
honey — ^wc’ll take a taxi. 

Ernest : I don’t think I’ll go. 

Orro : You must. He likes seeing you almost as 
much as us. Come on 1 (He grabs Ernest ^ iht 
shoulders and shoves him iovards the door .) 

Gilda : Of course, go, Ernest, and come back too 
and we’ll all celebrate. I’m yelling 1 Can’t you heat 
me yelling like mad ? 

Orro : What on earth arc you talking about ? 

Gilda : A bad joke, .and very difficult to c.xplain. 

Otto ; Good morning, darling 1 I never sse 


you good morning. 

Gilda; Never mind about that now. Go on, 
both of you, or he’ll have gone out. You don’t want 

to miss him. , 

Otto (Jirmly kissing her) : Good morning, darli ng. 
Gilda {suddenly stiffening in his arms) ; Dearest 
Orro and Ernest ga to the door . 

Gilda {suddenly) : Otto i 


Otto {turning ) : Yes ? ■ • i 

Gilda {smiling gaily, but vith a slight strain in her 
voice ) : I love you very much, so be careful crossing 
roads, won’t you ? Look to the right and the e t an 
all around everything, and don’t do anythmg oo is i 
and impulsive. Please remember, there s a dear 
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Ono : Be quiet, don't peter me '.vitli your aticn 
tionr. 1 (Te Ensr^r tiJ ft^y /’ cut) : She's crayy aboid 
me, poor little thin}; ; just cra/y ahostt me. 

Tf .;)• fp cut. G t t.D A .r/ueijr quite jl;tl fer 4 r; ‘irio 
er ts 0 j/ariiip tijltr tie ft ; tien sit lift risu n et c Itthle. 
Lro (ones cut 0/ tit f It is th'u wJ utmiit 

r.rJ ehkttsly nuluitj’ c irteutitJeus ejjcrf to ec^.trcl 
hinself. lit n'ath r.lcuS cinlesslj /cr a little etJ 
finishes sip /coUnp cut tf tie ssir,dos\ vith his lurk t« 
Giuja. 

Lro : What now ? 

Giuu : I don’t know. 

Lto ; Not much time to think. 

GtLDA : A few minutes. 

Ixo ; Arc there any eij^arettes ? 

Gii.UA : Ye.-;, in tliat I)o.t. 

Jmo t Want one ? 

Gii-da : Wo. 

Lro (Jighting ene): It's nice heini; human beings, 
isn’t it ? I’m sure God’s angch mutt envy us. 

Giu>a : Whom do you love licst ? Otto or me ? 

Leo : Silly question. 

Gieda : Answer me, anyhow. 

Lro ; How can I ? Be sensible 1 In any case, 
what docs it matter ? 

Gn.DA : It's important to me. 

Leo t No, it isn’t — not rc.-illy. Th.at’s not what’s 
important. What we did was inevitable. It’s been 
incs-itablc for years. It doesn’t matter who loves who 
the most; you can’t line up things like that mathe- 
matically. We all love each other a lot, far too much, 
and we’ve made a bloody mess of it! That was 
inevitable, too. 
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Giud'a : We must get it straight, somehow. 

Leo : Yes, we must get it straight and tie it up with 
ribbons with a bow on the top. Pity it isn’t Valentine’s 
Day 1 

Gilda : Can’t we laugh a little ? Isn’t it a johe ? 
Can’t we make it a joke ? 

Leo : ■ Yes, it’s a joke. It’s a joke, all right. We 
can laugh until our sides ache. Let’s start, shall we ? 

Gilda ; What’s the truthf of it ? The absolute, 
deep-down truth ? Until we really know that, we 
can’t grapple with it. We can’t do a thing. We can 
only sit here flicking words about. 

Leo : It should be easy, you know. The actual 
facts are so simple. I love you. You love me. You 
love Otto. I love Otto. Otto loves you, Otto loves 
me. There now 1 Start to unravel from there, 

Gilda : We’ve always been honest, though, all of 
us. Honest with each other, I mean. That’s some- 
thing to go on, isn’t it ? 

Leo : In this particular instance, it makes the whole 
thing far more complicated. If we were ordinary 
moral, high-thinking dtizens we could carry on a 
backstairs affair for weeks without saying a word about 
it. We could lunch and dine together, all three, and 
not give anything away by so much as a look. 

Gilda : If we were ordinary moral, high-thinking 
citizens we shouldn’t have had an affair at all. 

Leo : Perhaps not. We should have crushed it 
down. And the more we crushed it down the more we 
should have resented Otto, imtil we hated him. Just 
think of hating Otto 

Gilda : just think of him hating us. 

Leo : Do you think he will ? 
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Gilda {inexorably) ; Yes. 

Leo {walking about the room)'. Oh, no, no — he 
mustn't ! It's too silly. He must see ho-w un- 
important it is, really, 

Gilda : There’s no question of not telling him, is 
there ? 

Leo : Of course not. 

Gilda : We could pretend that you just arrived 
here and missed them on the way. 

Leo : So we could, dear — so we could. 

Gilda ; Do you think we’re working each other 
up? Do you think we’re imagining it to be more 
serious than it really is ? 

Leo ! Perhaps. 

Gilda : Do you think, after all, he may not mind 
quite so dreadfully ? 

Leo ; He’ll mind just as much as you or I would 
under similar circumstances. Probably a little bit 
more. Imagine that for a moment, will you? Put 
yourself in his place. 

Gilda {bope/essly) : Oh, don’t 1 

Leo : Tell me one thing. How sorry were you last 
night, when once you realized we were in for it ? 

Gilda: I wasn’t sorry at all. I gave way utterly. 

Leo : So did I. 

Gilda ; Very deep inside, I had a qualm or two. 
Just once or twice. 

Leo : So did I. 

Gilda : But I stamped on them, like killing beetles. 

Leo : A nice way to describe the pangs of a noble 
conscience I 

Gilda : I enjoyed it all, see I I enjoyed it 
thoroughly from the very first moment. So there I 
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Leo : All light 1 All right 1 So did I. 

Gilda {defiantly) : It was romantic. Suddenly, 
violently romantic 1 The whole evening was “ Gala.” 
You looked lovely, darling — ^very smooth and velvety — 
and your manner was a dream I I’d forgotten about 
your French accent and the way you move your hands, 
and the way you dance. A sleek little gigolo 1 

Leo: You must try not to be bitter, dear. 

Gilda : There seemed to be something new about 
you : something I’d never realized before. Perhaps it’s 
having money. Perhaps your success has given you a 
little extra glamour. 

Leo ; Look at me now, sweet 1 It’s quite chilly, 
this morning light. How do I appear to you 
now ? 

Gilda {gently) x The same. 

Leo : So do you, but that’s because my eyes are slow 
at changing visions. I still see you too clearly last 
night to be able to realize how you look this morning. 
You were very got up — ^very got up, indeed, in your 
green dress and your ear-rings. It was “ Gala,” all 
right — strong magic 1 

Gilda : Coloured lights, sly music, overhanging 
trees, paper streamers — all the trappings. 

Leo ; Champagne, too, just to celebrate, both of us 
hating it. 

Gilda : We drank to Otto. Perhaps you re- 
member that as well ? 

Leo : Perfectly. 

Gilda ; How could we ? Oh, how could we ? 

Leo : It seemed quite natural. 

Gilda : Yes, but we knew in our hearts what we 
were up to. It was vile of us. 
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I 40 : rn <lrini. Otto's hr.'-lth iiniil the thy 1 die I 
Notliinf; could d«nt:c that ever, 

GtJ.nA ; Sentimentalist ! 

Lr.o: Deeper than fciitimcnt : far, far tkcj»cr. 
Ikyond the teach of small cncliantmcnt*-. 

Gilda ; Was that cU it aw to you ? A small 
enchantment ? 

Ixo ; That's ell it ever is to anyhwly, if only tlxy 
knew. 

Gii-da : ILisy Avisdotn. Is it a cftmfori to you ? 

1 x 0 ; Kot patficiilatly. 

Gjti>A (twf////;) : Ixt's have tome more ! ** Pas- 
sion’s only ttansiioty,” isn’t it ? " Love is ever 
flectinp I " “ Ttmc is a fircat healer." Trot them all 
out, dear, 

Leo : Don’t tr)- to tju-arreS with ntc. 

Gjuda : Don’t he so wise and assured and Imowiti^’, 
then. It’s infuriatim;. 

Lno : 1 heltcvc 1 svas more fo hhmc than j-otr, resUy. 

Gilba : Why ? 

Leo ; I made tlic nmninp. 

Gtt.UA ; Yen sn.adc the running 1 (Stt iattyJ:j.) 

Leo ; A silly pride made me show oiT to you, 
parade my attraction for you, like a mannequin. New 
spring model, with a fess' cstra flounces 1 

Gilda : 'ritat’s my story, Leo ; you can’t stc.a\ it 
from me. I’ve been wallowing in self-abasement, 
dragging out my last nigni's femininity and spitting on 
it. Tve taken the blame on to myself for tljc w'holc 
thing. Ernest was quite shocked; you should have 
been listening at the door. 

Leo : I was. 

Gii-DA : Good 1 Tljcn you know how I feel. 
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Leo : Lot of damned hysteria. 

Gilda : Possibly, but heartfelt at the moment. 

Leo : Gin’t we put an end to this flagellation party 
now ? 

Gilda : We might just as well go on with it; it 
passes the time. 

Leo : Until Otto comes back. 

Gilda : Yes. Until Otto comes back. 

Leo {walking up and down) : I expect jealousy had 
something to do witli it, too. 

Gilda : Jealousy ? 

Leo : Yes. Subconscious and buried deep, but 
there all the same ; there for ages, ever since our first 
meeting when you chose Otto so firmly. 

Gilda ; Another of those pleasant little galas 1 
The awakening of spring 1 Romance in a cafe I Yes, 
sir I “ Yes, sir, three bags full ! ” 

Leo : A strange evening. Very gay, if I remember 
rightly. 

Gilda : Oh, it was gay, deliriously gay, thick with 
omens I 

Leo : Perhaps we laughed at them too hard. 

Gilda : You and Otto had a row afterwards, didn’t 
you ? 

Leo : Yes, a beauty. 

Gilda ; Blows ? 

Leo : Ineffectual blows. Otto fell into the bath I 

Gilda : Was there any water in it ? 

Leo : Not at first. 

Gilda {beginning to laugh) ; Leo, you didn’t ? 

IsEO {also beginning to laugh) t Of course I did ; it was 
the obvious thing to do. 

Gilda : Couldn’t he get out ? 
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Leo ; Every time he tried, I pushed him back. 
Gilda (wjj' laughing htlpksslj) : Oh, the poor 
darling I 

Leo {ffving vaj) ; Finally — he — ^hc got "wcdgcd — — 

Gidda ; This is hysteria I Stop it, stop it 

Leo (jinking down at the table with bis bead in bis bands, 
roaring with laughter): It — it vras a very narrow bath, 

far — far — too narrow 

Gilda (collapsing at the other side of the table) : Shut 

up, for heaven’s sake I Shut up 

They are sitting there, g-oaning with lankier, when 
Otto cotnts into the room. 

Otto : I^o 1 

They both look tp, and tbs laughter dies away from 
their faces. Leo rises and comes slowly over to Orro. 
He fakes both bis hands and stands looking at him. 

Leo : Hello, Otto. 

Otto ; 'Why did you stop laughing so suddenly ? 
Leo ; It’s funny how lovely it is to see you. 

Otto ; 'Why furmy ? 

Gilda : Where’ s Ernest ? 

Otto ; He wouldn’t come hack with me. He 
darted off in a tasi very abruptly when we found Leo 
wasn’t at the hotel. He seemed to be in a fluster. 

Leo ; Ernest’s often in a fluster. It’s part of his 
personality, 1 tHnk. 

Otto : Ernest hasn’t got a personality. 

Gilda : Yes, he has ; but it’s only a very little one, 
gentle and prim. 

Otto : You’ve changed, Leo. Your face looks 
different. 

Leo : In what way different ? 

Otto : I don’t know, sort of odd. 
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Leo : I vras Very seasick on the Mauretania. Per- 
haps that changed it. 

Gilda : Ihey call the Mauretania “ The Greyhound 
of the Ocean.” I wonder why ? 

Leo ; Because it’s too long and too thin and leaps 
up and down. 

Gilda : Personally, I prefer the Olympic. It’s a 
good-natured boat and cosy, also it has a Turkish bath. 

Leo : 1 dearly love a Turkish bath. 

Otto : Have you both gone crazy ? 

Leo : Yes. Just for a little. 

Otto : What does that mean ? 

GtLDA ; Lots of things, Otto. Everything’s quite 
horrid. 

Otto : I’m awfully puzzled. I wish you’d both 
stop hinting and tell me what’s happened. 

Leo : It’s serious, Otto. Please try to be wise 
about it. 

Orro (p>itb slight irritation) : How the hell can I be 
wise about it if I don’t know what it is ? 

Leo {turning awey ) ; Oh, God I This is un- 
bearable 1 

Otto {fighting against the truth tbafs doming on him) : 
It wouldn’t be what I think it is, would it ? I mean, 
what’s just dropped into my mind. It isn’t that, is it ? 

Gilda : Yes. 

Leo : Yes. 

Otto {very quietly) : Oh, I see. 

Gilda {miserably) : If only you wouldn’t look like 
that. 

Otto : I can’t see that it matters very much how I 
look. 

Leo : We’re — we’re both equally to blame. 
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Orro ; Whea did you arrive ? When — ^when did 
— don’t you think you’d better tell me a little more ? 

Leo (swift J j) : I arrived yesterday afternoon, and the 
moment I’d left my bags at the hotel 1 came straight 
here, naturally. Gilda and I dined together, and I 
spent the night here. 

Orro ; Oh — oh, did you ? 

Leo (after a long pause') : Yes, I did. 

Orro ; This is the second bad entrance I’ve made 
this morning. I don’t think I’d better make any more. 
Gieda : Otto — darling — ^please, listen a minute ! 
Orro ; What is there to listen to ? What is there 
for you to say ? 

Gilda ; Nothing. You’re quite right. Nothing 
at all. 

Otto : Have you planned it ? Before, I mean ? 
Leo ; Of course not. 

Orro : Was it in your minds ? 

Leo ; Yes. It’s been in all out minds, for ages. 
You knovr that. 

Orro: You couldn’t have controlled yourself? 
Not for my sake, alone, but for ail that lies between uS ? 
Leo : We could have, I suppose. But we didn’t. 
Orro (sti/i quiet, but trembling)'. Instead of meanly 
taking advantage of my being away, couldn’t you 
have waited until I came back, and told me how you 
felt? 

Leo : Would that have made things any better ? 
Orro : It would have been honest, at least. 

Leo (with sudden violence) : Bunk 1 We’re being as 
honest as we know how 1 Chance caught us, as it was 
bound to catch us eventually. We were doomed to it 
from the very first moment. You don’t suppose we 
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enjoy telling you, do you ? You don’t suppose I like 
watching the pleasure at seeing me fade out of your 
eyes ? If it wasn’t that we loved you deeply, both of 
us, we’d lie to you and deceive you indefinitely, rather 
than inflict this horror on ourselves. 

Otto Q/is voice risit:^ slightly ) : And what about the 
norror you’re inflicting on me ? 

Gtlda : Don’t argue, Leo. What’s the use of 
arguing ? 

Orro : So, you love me, do you ? Both of you love 
me deeply 1 I don’t want a love that can shut me out 
and make me feel more utterly alone than I’ve ever felt 
in ray life before. 

Gilda ; Don’t say that — it’s not true I You 
couldn’t be shut out — ever 1 Not possibly. Hold on 
to reason for a moment, for the sake of all of us — ^hold 
on to reason 1 It’s our only chance. We’ve known 
this might happen any day ; we’ve actually discussed it, 
quite calmly and rationally, but then there wasn’t any 
emotion mixed up with it. Now there is, and we’ve 
got to fight it. It’s distorting and overbalancing 
everything — don’t you see ? Oh, please, please try to 
see 

Otto : I see ail right. Believe me, I see perfectly I 

Gilda : You don’t, really — it’s hopeless. 

Otto : Quite hopeless. 

Gilda : It needn’t be, if only we can tide over this 
moment. 

Otto : Why should we tide over this moment ? 
It’s a big moment ! Let’s make the most of it. 

He gives a little laugh. 

Leo : I suppose that way of taking it is as good as 
any. 
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Gilda ; No, it isn’t — ^it isn’t. 

Otto : I stiU find the whole thing a little difficult to 
realize completely. You must forgive me for being so 
stupid. 1 see quite clearly ; I hear quite clearly ; I 
know what’s happened quite clearly, but 1 still don’t 
quite understand. 

Leo : What more do you want to understand ? 

Otto : Were you both drunk ? 

Gilda ; Of course we weren’t. 

Orro ; Then that’s ruled out. One thing is still 
bewildering me vecy much. Quite a small trivial 
thing. You are both obviously strained and upset and 
unhappy at having to tell me. Isn’t that so ? 

Gilda ; Yes. 

Otto : Then why were you laughing when I came in? 

Leo : Oh, what on earth does that matter ? 

Orro ; It matters a lot. It’s very interesting. 

Leo : It was completely irrelevant. Hysteria. It 
had nothing to do with anything. 

Otto ; Why were you both laughing when I came 
in ? 

Leo ; It was hysteria, I tell you , 

Otto ; Were you laughing at me ? 

Leo (wildly) : Yes, we were 1 We were 1 We were 
laughing at you being wedged in the bath. That’s 
what we were laughing at. 

Gilda : Shut up, Leo I Stop it. 

Leo (giving way) : And I shall laugh at that until the 
end of my days — I shall roll about on my death-bed 
thinking about it — and there are other things I shall 
laugh at, too. I shall laugh at you now, in this situation, 
being hurt and grieved and immeasurably calm. 
What right have you to be hurt and grieved, any more 
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than Gilda and me ? We’re having just as bad a time 
as you are, probably worse. I didn’t stamp about with 
a martyr’s crown on when you rushed ofif with her, in 
the first place ; I didn’t look wistful and say I was shut 
out. And I don’t intend to stand any of that nonsense 
from you I What happened between Gilda and me last 
night is actually completely unimportant — a sudden 
flare-up — and although we’ve been mutually attracted 
to each other for years, it wasn’t even based on deep 
sexual love I It was just an unpremeditated roll in the 
hay and we enjoyed it very much, so there 1 

Otto (Jsiriously) : Well, one thing that magnificent 
outburst has done for me is this ; I don’t feel shut out 
any more. Do you hear ? Not any more 1 And 
I’m extremely grateful to you. You were right about 
me being hurt and grieved. I was. But that’s over, 
too. I’ve seen something in you that I’ve never seen 
before; in all these years I’ve never noticed it — I never 
realized that, deep down underneath your superficial 
charm and wit, you’re nothing but a cheap, second-rate 
little opportunist, ready to sacrifice an 3 rthing, however 
sacred, to the excitement of the moment 

Gilda : Otto I Otto — ^listen a minute ; please 
listen 

Otto (turning to ber ) : Listen to what ? A few 
garbled explanations and excuses, fully charged with a 
hundred-per-cent feminine emotionalism, appealing to 
me to hold on to reason and intelligence as it’s “ our 
only chance.” I don’t want an “ only chance ” — ^I 
don’t want a chance to do anything but say what I have 
to say and leave you both to your own god-damned 
devices 1 Where was this much vaunted reason and 
intelligence last night ? Working overtime, I’m sure. 
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Working in a hundred small female ways. I expect 
your reason and intelligence prompted you to wear 
your green dress, didn’t it? With the emerald ear- 
rings ? And your green shoes, too, although they hurt 
you when you dance. Reason must have whispered 
kindly in your ear on your way back here in the taxi. 
It must have said, “ Otto’s in Bordeaux, and Bordeaux 
is a long way away, so everything will be quite safe I ” 

That’s reason, all right — ^pure reason 

Gilda {collapsing at the table) : Stop it 1 Stop it I 
How can you be so cruel 1 How can you say such vile 
things ? 

Otto {pithout a break) : I hope “intelligence” gave 
you a little extra jab and suggested that you lock the 
door? In furtive underhand affairs doors are always 
locked 

Leo : Shut up, Otto. What’s the use of going or. 
Uke that ? 

Otto : Don’t speak to me — old, old Loyal Friend 
that you are I Don’t speak to me, even if you have the 
courage, and keep out of my sight from now onwards^ — 
Leo : Bravo, Deathless Drama 1 
Otto : Wrong again. Lifeless Comedy. You’ve 
set me free from a stale affection that must have died 
ages ago without my realizing it. Go ahead, my boy, 
and do great things I You’ve already achieved a Hotel 
de Luxe, a few smart suits, and the woman I loved. Go 
ahead, maybe there are still higher peaks for you to 
dimb. Good luck, both of you 1 Wonderful luck I 
I wish you were dead and in hell 1 {He slams out H the 
room as the oirtain fallsl) 


END OF ACT I 
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The Scene is Leo’s flat in London. If is only a rented flat, 
but very comfortably furnished. Tiro French windoivs 
at the back open on to a small balcony, which, in turn, 
overlooks a square. It is several floors up, so only the 
tops of trees can be seen', these are brown and losing 
their leaves, as it is autumn. Down stage, on the 
Light, are double doors leading to the hall. Above 
these, a small door leads to the kitchen. On the Left, up 
stage, another door leads to the bedroom and bathroom. 
There is a large picture of Gieda, painted by Otto, 
hanging on the wall. The furniture mcy be left to the 
producers discrimination. 

Discovered: When the curtain rises, it is about ten- 
thirty in the morning. Eighteen months have passed 
since Act I. The room is strewn with newspapers. 
Gilda is lying on the sofa, reading one', Leo is lying face 
downwards on the floor, reading another one. 

Leo (rolling over on his back and flinging the paper in the 
air): It’s a knockout 1 It’s magnificent 1 It’ll rjn a year, 

Gilda : Two years. 

Leo : Three years. 

Gilda : Four years, five years, six years I It’ll run 
for ever. Old ladies will be trampled to death strug- 
gling to get into the pit. Women will have babies 
regularly in the upper circle bar during the big scene at 
the end of the second act 
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Leo {complacmtlj) : Regularly as clockwork. 

Gilda: The Daily Mail says it’s daring and 
dramatic and witty. 

Leo : The Daily Express says it’s disgusting. 

Gilda : I should be cut to the quick if it said any- 
thing else. 

Leo : The Daily Mirror , I regret to say, is a trifle 
carping. 

Gilda : Getting uppish, I sec. Naughty little 
thing I 

Leo (reading the "Daily Mirror”) : " Change and 
Decey is gripping throughout. The characterization 
falters here and there, but the dialogue is polished and 
sustains a high level from first to last and is frequently 

witty, nay, even brilliant ” 

Gilda : I love " Nay.” 

Leo (still reading): " But ” — ^hcre we go, dear ! — 
“ But the play, on the whole, is decidedly thin.” 

Gilda : My God 1 They’ve noticed it. 

Leo (jumping up) : Thin — thin 1 What do they 
mean, “ thin ” ? 

Gilda; Just thin, darling. Thin’s thin all the 
world over and you can’t get away from it. 

Leo : Would you call it thin ? 

Gilda : Emaciated. 

Leo; I shall write fat plays from now onwards. 
Fat plays filled with very fat people 1 
Gilda : You mustn’t let your vibrations be upset 
by the Daily Mirror. It means to be kind. That’s why 
one only looks at the pictures. 

Leo : The Daily Sketch is just as bad. 

Gilda (gently) ; Just as good, dear — just as good. 
Leo ; Let’s have another look at Old Father Dimes. 
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Gilda : It’s there, behind the Telegraph. 

Leo {glancing ibrough it) ; Non.-coituiuttal, but aiiuable. 
A minute, if slightly inaccurate, description of the plot. 

Gilda (r/sing and looking over bis shoulder) ; Only a 
few of the names wrong. 

Leo t They seem to have missed the main idea of 
the play. 

Gilda ; You mustn’t grumble ; they say the lines 
are provocative. 

Leo : What could they mean by that ? 

Gilda : Anyhow, you can’t expect a paper like the 
Times to be really interested in your petty little ex- 
cursions in the theatre. After all, it is the organ of the 
nation. 

Leo : That sounds vaguely pornographic to me. 

The telephone rings. 

Leo {ansn'ering it) : Hallow I Hallow — ’oo is it 
speaking ? — H’if — if you will kaindly ’old the line for a 
moment, h’l will ascertain. {He places bis band over the 
receiver.) Lady Brevell t 

Gilda ; Tell her to go to hell. 

Leo ; It’s the third time she’s rung up this morning. 

Gilda : No restraint. That’s what’s wrong with 
Society nowadays. 

Leo {at telephone again) : Hallow, hallow 1 — ^I am seu 
very sorry but Mr. Mercurd is not awake yet. ’E ’ad a 
very tiring night what with one thing and another. 
H’is there any message? — ^Lunch on the third — or 
dinner on the seventh. — ^Yes,ril write it daown — ^not at 
all i — ^Thenk you. 

Gilda {seriously) : How do you feel about all that ? 

Leo : Amused. 

Gilda : I’m not sure that I do. 
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Leo : It’s only funny, really. 

Gilda : Yes, but dangerous. 

Leo : Are you frightened that my silly fluffy little 
head will be turned ? 

Gilda : No, not exactly, but it makes me un- 
comfortable, this snatching that goes on. Success is 
far more perilous than failure, isn’t it ? You’ve got to 
be doubly strong and watchful and wary. 

Leo ; Perhaps I shall survive. 

Gilda ; You’ll survive all right, in the long run — I 
don’t doubt that for a moment. It’s me I was worrying 
about. 

Leo : Why ? 

Gilda : Not me, alone. Us. 

Leo : Oh, I see, 

Gilda ; Maybe I’m jealous of you. I never 
thought of that, 

Leo : Darling, don’t be sUly I 
Gilda : Last year was bad enough. This is going 
to be fat worse. 
liEo; Why be scared? 

Gilda : ''^ere do we go from here ? That’s what 
I want to know. 

Leo ; How would you feel about getting married ? 
Gilda {laughing ) : IP s not that, dear I 

Leo : I know it isn’t, but 

Gilda ; But what ? 

Leo : It might be rather fun. We’d get a lot more 
presents now than if we’d done it before. 

Gilda : A very grand marriage. St, Margaret’s, 
Westminster? 

Leo : Yes, with a tremendous " do ” at Claridge’s 
afterwards. 
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Gilda : The honeymoon would be thrilling, 
wouldn’t it? Just you and me, alone, finding out 
about each other. 

Leo : I’d be very gentle with you, very tender. 

Gilda : You’d get a sock in the jaw, if you were 1 

Leo (shocked) : Oh, how volgar I How inex- 
pressibly volgar I 

Gilda : It’s an enjoyable idea to play with, isn’t 
it? 

Leo : Let’s do it. 

Gilda : Stop I Stop, stop — you’re rushing me off 
my feet I 

Leo : No, but seriously, it’s a much better plan than 
you think. It would ease small social situations 
enormously. The more successful I become, the more 
complicated everything’s going to get. Let’s do it, 
Gilda. 

Gilda : No. 

Leo ; Why not ? 

Gilda : It wouldn’t do. Really it wouldn’t. 

Leo : I think you’re wrong. 

Gilda : It doesn’t matter enough about the small 
social situations, those don’t concern me much, anyway. 
They never have and they never wiU. I shouldn’t feel 
cosy, married ! It would upset my moral principles. 

Leo : Doesn’t the Eye of Heaven mean anything to 
you ? 

Gilda ; Only when it winks 1 

Leo : God knows, it ought to wink enough at our 
marriage. 

Gilda : Also, there’s another thing. 

Leo: What? 

Gilda : Otto. 
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Leo : Otto 1 

Gilda : Yes. I think he’d hate it. 

Leo : I wonder if he would. 

Gieoa ; I believe so. Thetc’d be no reason for him 
to, really ; but I believe he would. 

Leo : If only he’d appear again we could ^k 
him. 

Gilda : He will, sooner or later ; he can’t go on 
being cross for ever. 

Leo : Funny, about Otto. 

Gilda ; Screamingly funny. 

Leo ; Do you love him stiU ? 

Gilda : Of course. Don’t you ? 

Leo (sighing ) : Yes. 

Gilda : We couldn’t mf love Otto, really. 

Leo ; Could you live with him again ? 

Gilda: No, I don’t think so; that part of it’s 
dead. 

Leo : We were right, weren’t we'? Dneon- 
ditionaliy right, 

Gilda : Yes. I wish it hadn’t been so drastic, 
though, and violent and horrid. I hated him being 
made so unhappy. 

Leo : We weren’t any too joyful ourselves, at first. 
Gilda: Conscience gnawing at our vitals. 

1.EO : Do you think — do you thtnV he’ll ever get 
over it, enough for us all to be together again ? 

Gilda (with sudden vehemence) : I don’t want all to be 
together again. 

The telephone rings. 

Leo : Damn 1 

Gilda (bumming ; Oh, Death, where is thy sting-a- 
ling-a-ling 
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Leo {at telephone) ; Hallow t Hallow — Neo, I’m 
afraid he’s cout. {He bangs tp.) 

Gilda : Why don’t you let Miss Hodge answer the 
telephone ? It would save you an awful lot of trouble. 

Leo : Do you think she could ? 

Gilda : I don’t see why not ; she seems in fuU 
possession of most of her faculties. 

Leo : Where is she ? 

Gilda ; She’s what’s known as “ doing the bed- 
room.” 

Leo {calling) : Miss Hodge — Miss Hodge 

Gilda ; We ought to have a valet in a white coat, 
really. Think if television came in suddenly, and 
everyone who rang up was faced with Miss Hodge 1 

Miss Hodge enters. She is dusty and extremtly 
untidy. 

Miss Hodge : Did you call ? 

Leo : T es. Miss Hodge. 

Miss Hodge : I was doing the bedroom. 

Leo : Yes, I know you were and I’m sorry to 
disturb you, but I have a favour to ask you. 

Miss Hodge {suspiciously) : Favour ? 

Leo : Yes. Every time the telephone rings, will 
you answer it for me .a 

Miss Hodge {mtb dignity) : If I ’appen to be where 1 
can ’ear it, I will with pleasure. 

Leo : Thank you very much. Just ask who it is 
speaking and tell them to hold the line. 

Miss Hodge ; ’Ow long for ? 

Leo : Until you've told me. 

Miss Hodge : All right. 

She goes back into the bedroom. 

Leo : 1 fear no good will come of that. 
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Gilda ; Do you think isrhile I am here alone in the 
evenings, •when you are rushing madly from party to 
party , I might find out about Jiliss Hodge’s inner life ? 

Th iekphoKS rings. 

Leo ; There now ! 

Tkej loth U'ail n-hile fht ttkpbor.t contir.uts io ring. 

Gilda {jcilJ) •. T-wo valets in two white coats, that’s 
what we need, and a secretarv and an upDer house- 
maid ! 

Tht leltpbone continues to ring. 

Leo : Perhaps I’d better answer it, after all. 

Gilda ; No, let it ring. I love the tone. 

Miss Hodge comes plying in breathlessly, and rushes 
io the telephone. 

Miss Hodge {at telephone ) : ’AUo ! ’Alio 1 ’AUo- 
’allo-’alio-’allo I 


Gilda : This is getting monotonous. 

Miss Hodge ’AUo, ’alio— ’aUo! ’Alio 

Gilda {comersafionally) : TeU me, Mr. Mercure, 
\rna.t do you think of the modem gitl ? 

Leo {politely) ; A silly bitch. 

Gilda : How cynical ! 

hliss Hodge: . . . »alIo, ’alio, ’aUo, ’allo-’Allol 

° ~ to them despondenfhS There don’t 

seem to be anyone there, 

1^0 : N^ver mind, hGss Hodge. We mustn’t hope 
for too much, at first. Thank you very much. 

Miss Hodge : Not at all, sir. 

She goes out again. 

Gilda : I feel suddenly irritated. 

Leo ; Why ? 

Gilda : I don’t know. Reaction, I expect after 

*TS. Nowif,X"«™d 
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everything seems rather blank. How happy are you, 
really ? 

Leo : Very, I think. 

Gilda ; I don’t work hard enough, not nearly hard 
enough; I’ve only done four houses for four silly 
women since we’ve been in England. 

Leo : Monica Jevon wants you to do hers the 
moment she comes back. 

Gilda : That’ll make the fifth silly woman. 

Leo : She’s not so particularly silly. 

Gilda : She’s nice, really, nicer than most of them, 
I suppose. Oh, dear I 

Leo : Cigarette ? (He {/iron's her one/) 

Gilda : Ernest was right. 

Leo : How do you mean ? When ? 

Gilda : Ages ago. He said my life was untidy. 
And it is untidy. At this moment it’s untidier than 
ever. Perhaps you’re wise about our marrying ; 
perhaps it would be a good thing. I’m developing into 
one of those tedious unoccupied women who batten on 
men and spoil everything for them. I’m spoiling the 
excitement of your success for you now by being 
tiresome and gloomy. 

Leo : Do you think marriage would automatically 
transform you into a busy, high-spirited Peg-o’-My- 
Heart? 

Gilda : Something’s missing, and I don’t know 
what it is. 

Leo : Don’t you ? 

Gilda : No. Do you ? 

Leo : Yes, I do. I know perfectly well what’s 

missing 

The telep/jone rings again. 
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Gilda ; rU do it this time. (Sbi goes to tie telephone^ 
Hallo 1 Yes. — Oh, yes, of course 1 How do you do ? 
— ^Yes, he’s here. I’ll call him. — ^What ? — sure he’d 
love to. — ^That’s terribly sweet of you, but I’m afraid I 
can’t. — No, I’ve got to go to Paris. — ^No,only for a few 
days. 

Leo : Who is it ? 

Gilda {with her band over the receiver) : Mrs. Borrow- 
dale. She wants you for the week-end. — (Into telephone 
agavi) : Here he is, 

Leo (taking telephone) : Hallo, Marion. — Yes, wasn’t 
it marvellous ? — Terrified out of my seven senses. — 
What ? — ^Well, Pm not sure 

Gilda (hissing at him) ; Yes, you are — quite sure ! 

Leo : Just hold on one minute while I look at my 
book. — (He puts bis hand over the receiver!) What will 
you do if I go ? 

Gilda ; Commit suicide immediately; don’t be so 
silly 

Leo; Why didn’t you accept, too? She asked 
you. 

Gilda ; Because I don’t want to go. 

Leo (at telephone) : No, there isn’t a thing down for 
Saturday. I’d love to come.— Yes, that’ll be grand. 
—Good-bye. (Hs comes over to Gilda.) Why don’t you 
want to come ? She’s awfully amusing, and the house 
is lovely. 

Gilda: It’s much better for you to go alone, 

; AH right. Have it your own way. 

ILDA . Don t think I’m being tiresome again, 
there s a darling 1 1 just couldn’t make the effort — 
toats the honest-to-God reason. I’m no good at 
bouse parties ; I never was, 
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Leo : Marion’s house parties are different. You 
can do what you like and nobody worries you. 

Gilda ; I can never find what I like in other 
people’s houses, and everybody worries me. 

Leo : I suppose I must be mote gregarious than 
you. I enjoy meeting new people. 

Gilda : I enjoy meeting new people, too, but not 
second-hand ones. 

Leo : As I said before, Marion’s house patties are 
extremely amusing. She doesn’t like “ second-hand ” 
people, as you call them, any more than you do. 
Incidentally, she’s a very intelhgent woman herself and 
exceedingly good company. 

Gilda ; I never said she wasn’t intelligent, and I’m 
sure she’s excellent company. She has to be. It’s her 
job. 

Leo: That was a cheap gibe — thoroughly cheap 

Tie uhpbone rings again. Miss Hodge rrr- 
prisingly appears almost at once. Tb^ sit silent 
while she answers it. 

Miss Hodge {at telephone) : ’Alio I ’Alio — ^yes 

i^be bolds out the telephone to Leo.) ’Ere, it’s for you. 

Leo {hopelessly) : Dear God I (pie takes it and Miss 
Hodge goes out.) Hallo 1 — ^Yes, speaking — Evening 
Standard ? — Oh, all right, send him up. 

Gilda : This is a horrible morning. 

Leo : I’m sorry. 

Gilda: You needn’t be. It isn’t your fault. 

Leo : Yes, it is. I’m afraid. I happen to have 
written a successful play. 

Gilda {exasperated) ; Oh, really {She turns awiy.) 

Leo : Well, it’s true, isn’t it ? That’s what’s 
upsetting you ? 
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Gilda : Do you honestly think that ? 

Leo : I don’t know. I don’t know what to think. 
This looks like a row, but it hasn’t even the virtue of 
being a new row. We’ve had it before several times, 
and just lately more than ever. It’s inevitable that the 
more successful I become, the more people will run 
after me. I don’t believe in their friendship, and I 
don’t take them seriously, but I enjoy them. Probably 
a damn sight mote than they enjoy me 1 I enjoy the 
whole thing. I’ve worked hard for it all my life. Let 
them all come 1 They’ll drop me, all right, when they’re 
tired of me ; but maybe 1 shall get tired first. 

Gilda ; 1 hope you will. 

Leo : What does it matter, anyhow ? 

Gilda ; It matters a lot. 

Leo : I don’t see why. 

Gilda : They waste your time, these ridiculous 
Celebrity-hunters, and they sap your vitality. 

Leo ; Let them I I’ve got lots of time and lots of 
vitality. 

Gilda ; That’s bravado. You’re fat too much of 
an artist to mean that, really. 

Leo ; I’m far too much of an artist to be taken in by 
the old clidid of shutting out the world and living for 
rny art done. There’s just as much bunk in that as 
there is in a cocktail party at the Ritz. 

Gilda : Something’s gone. Don’t you see ? 

Leo ; Of course somethmg’s gone. Something 
dways goes. The whole business of living is a process 
of readjustments. What are you mourning for ? The 
dear old careless days of the Quartiet Latin, when Ldfe 
was Laife 1 

Gilda : Don't be such a fool 1 
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Leo : Let’s dress up poor, aud go back and pretend, 
shall we ? 

Gilda : Why not ? That, at least, would be a 
definite disillusionment. 

Leo : Certainly, it would. Standing over the 
skeletons of our past delights and trying to kick them 
to life again. That wouldn’t be wasting time, would it ? 

Gilda : We needn’t go back, or iess up poor, in 
order to pretend. We can pretend here. Among all 

this {She kicks the newspapers^) With the trumpets 

blowing and the flags flying and the telephone ringing, 
v/e can still pretend. We can pretend that we’re happy. 
She goes out of the room as the telephone rings. Leo 
stands looking after her for a moment, and then goes 
to the desk. 

Leo {at telephone) : Hallo 1 — ^What ? — ^Yes, speaking. 

—Very well. I’ll hold the line 

Miss Hodge comes in from the hall. 

Miss Hodge : There’s a gentleman to sec you. He 
says he’s from the Evening Standard. 

Leo : Show him in. 

Miss Hodge goes out. 

Leo {at telephone) : Hallo — ^yes I Hallo there, how 
are you ? Of course, for hours, reading the papers. — 

Yes, all of them marvellous 

Mr. Birbeck enters. Leo motions him to sit down. 
I’m so glad — ^it was thrilling, wasn’t it? — ^Did he 
really ? That’s grand 1 — ^Nonsense, it’s always nice to 
hear things like that — of course. I’d love to. — Black tie 
or white tie ? — no tie at aU ! That’U be much more 
comfortable. — Good-bye. — ^What ? — No, really ? So 
soon ? You’ll know it by heart. — Yes, rather. — ■ 
Good-bye 1 
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He bangs up ibe Uhpbone. 

I’m so sorry. 

Mr. Birbeck {shaking bands) : Tm from the Standard. 

Leo ; Yes, I know. 

Mr. Birbeck : IVe brought a photographer. I hope 
you don t mind ? We thought a little study of you in 
your own home would be novel and interesting. 

Leo {bitterly) ; I’m sure it would. 

Mr. Birbeck ; First of all, may I ask you a few 
questions ? 

Leo : Certainly, go ahead. Ggarette ? 

R. Birbeck ; No, thank you. I’m not a smoker 
myself. 

Leo {taking one and lighting it) : I am. 

1r. Birbeck {producing notebook) : This is not your 
urst play, is it ? 


Leo ; No, my seventh. Two of them have been 
produc(^ in London within the last three years, 
y • ®i^eck : What were their names ? 

AT ° Draper. 

Bimeck : How do you spell » Mrs. Draper ” ? 
Leo ; The usual way-m r s d r a p e r. 

Mr Bi^eck: Do you care for sport? 

-L-EO : Yes, madly, 

besf? ' ■ ^^^ch particular sport do you like 


Leo: No particular one. 
hlR. Birbeck : I see. 

He writes. 


I’m crazy about them all. 


lIo" ^ Ml the theatre ? 

hfe ^ talkies. 

It really is. ^ : That’s very good, that is I 
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Leo : Not as good as all that. 

Mr. Birbeck : There’s a question that interests our 
lady readers very much 

Leo : What’s that ? 

Mr. Birbeck : What is your opinion of the modern 
girl? 

Ijs. 0 (without flinching". Downright; straightforward: 
upright. 

Mr. Birbeck: You approve of the modern girl, 
then ? 

Leo : I didn’t say so. 

Mr. Birbeck : What are your ideas on marriage ? 

Leo : Garbled. 

Mr. Birbeck : That’s good, that is. Very good I 

Leo (rising ) : Don’t put it, though — don’t write 
down any of this interview ; come and see me again. 

Mr. Birbeck : Why, what’s wrong ? 

Leo : The whole thing’s wrong, Mr. 

Mr, Birbeck: Birbeck. 

Leo : Mr. Birbeck. The whole business is gro- 
tesque. Don’t you see how grotesque it is ? 

Mr. Birbeck : I’m afraid I don’t understand. 

Leo : Don’t you ever feel sick inside when you have 
to ask those questions ? 

Mr. Birbeck : No, why should I ? 

Leo : Will you do me a very great favour ? 

Mr. Birbeck ; What is it ? 

Leo; Call in your photographer. Photograph me— 
and leave me alone. 

Mr. Birbeck (offendei) : Certainly. 

Leo : Don’t think me rude. I’m just rather tired, 
that’s all. 

Mr. Birbeck ; I quite understand. 
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Heroes out into the ball and returns in a moment with 
the photographer. 

Where do you think would be best ? 

Leo : Wherever you say. 

Mr. Birbeck : Just here ? 

Leo (taking his stand Just in front of the desk) : AH 
right. 

Mr. Birbeck : Perhaps I could come and see you 
again some time when you’re not so tired ? 

Leo : Yes, of course. Telephone me. 
hlR. Birbeck : To-morrow ? 

Leo : Yes, to-morrow. 

Mr. Birbeck : About eleven ? 

Leo : Yes. About eleven. 

Mr. Birbeck : Now, then — are you ready ? 

Gilda comes out of the bedroom, dressed for the 
street. She goes over to Leo and puts her arms round 
his neck. 

Gilda ; I’m going to do a little shopping 

(Then softly) ; Sorry, darling 

Leo : Ail right, sweet. 

Gilda goes out. 

Mr. Birbeck : Just a Bttle sirdlc I 
Leo smiles as the curtain falls. 


end of act n ; scene i 
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The Scene is the same, a few days later. 

It is evenitig, and Miss Hodge has Just finished laying 
a cold supper on a bridge table in front of the sofa. 
She regards it thoughtfully for a moment, and then goes 
to the bedroom door. 

Miss Hodge : Your supper's all ready, ma'am. 

Gilda {in bedroom ) : Thank you. Miss Hodge. I 
shan’t -want you any more to-night, then. 

Miss Hodge goes off into the kitchen. Gilda 
comes out of the bedroom. She is wearing pyjamas and 
a dressing game. She gres oner to the desk, on which 
there is a parcel of hooks. She undoes the parcel and 
scrutiniops the books, bumming happily to herself as 
she does so. Miss Hodge re-enters from the kitchen, 
this time in her coat and hat. 

Gilda ; Hello, Miss Hodge I I thought you’d 
gone. 

Miss Hodge : I was just putting on me ’at. I think 
you’ll find everything you want there. 

Gilda : I’m sure I shall- Thank you. 

Miss Hodge : Not at all ; it’s a pleasure, I’m sure. 

Gilda : Oh, Miss Hodge, do you think it would be 
a good idea if Mr. Mercure and I got married ? 

Miss Hodge : I thought you was married. 

Gilda : Oh, I’d forgotten. We never told you, 
did we ? 
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Miss Hodge : You certainly didn’t. 

Gilda : Well, -we’re not. 

Miss Hodge {thoughtfully) : Oh, I see. 

Gilda 1 Are you shocked ? 

Miss Hodge : It’s no affair of mine, ma’am — miss. 
Gidda : What do you think about marriage ? 

Miss Hodge : Not very much, miss, having had a 
basinful mesclf, in a manner of speaking. 

Gilda (surprised) : What I 

Miss Hodge ; Hodge is my maiden name. I took 
it back in — in disgust, if you kno-w -what I mean. 
Gilda : Have you been married much, then ? 

Miss Hodge : Twice, all told. 

Gilda : Where ate your husbands now ? 

Miss Hodge : One’s dead, and the other’s in New- 
castle. 

Gilda (smiling) : Oh. 

Miss Hodge : Well, I’ll be getting ’omc now, if 
there’s nothing else you require ? 

Gilda : No, there’s nothing else, thank you. Good 
night. 

Miss Hodge : Good night, miss. 

Miss Hodge goes out. Gilda laughs to herself; 
pours herself out a glass of Sherry from the bottle on the 
table, and settles on to the sofa with the books. Otto 
comes in from the ball and stands in the doorway, 
looking at her. 

Otto: Hallo. Gilda 1 

Gilda (fuming sharply and staring at him) : It’s not 
true ! 

Otto (coming into the room) ; Here we ate again 1 
Gilda : Oh, Otto ! 

Orro : Are you pleased ? 
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Gilda ; I don’t quite know yet. 

Otto : Make up your mind, thete’s a dear. 

Gilda : I’ll try. 

Otto : Where’s Leo ? 

Gilda : Away. He went away this afternoon. 

Otto : This seems a very nice Sat. 

Gilda : It is. You can see right across to the 
other side of the square on a clear day. 

Otto : I’ve only just arrived. 

Gilda : WTiere from ? 

Otto : New York. I had an exhibition there. 

Gilda : Was it successful ? 

Otto ; Very, thank you. 

Gilda : I’ve decided quite definitely now : I’m 
ecstatically pleased to see you. 

Otto; That’s lovely. 

Gilda ; How did you get in ? 

Otto : I met an odd-looking woman going out. 
She opened the door for me. 

Gilda : That was Miss Hodge. She’s had two 
husbands. 

Otto : I once met a woman who’d had four 
husbands. 

Gilda : Aren’t you going to take off your hat and 
coat ? 

Otto : Don’t you like them ? 

Gilda : Enormously. It was foolish of me to ask 
whether your exhibition was successful. I can see it 
was 1 Your whole personality reeks of it. 

Otto (taking off bis bat and coat) ; I’m disappointed 
that Leo isn’t here. 

Gilda : He’ll be back on Monday. 

Otto : How is he, please ? 
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Gilda : Awfully well. 

Otto : Oh, dear ! Oh, dear, oh, dear — feel very 
funny 1 I feel as if I were going to cry, and I don t 
want to cry a bit. 

Gilda : Let’s both cry, just a little ! 

Otto : Darling, darling Gilda I 

They rush into each other's arms and hug each other. 
Otto : It’s all, all right now, isn’t it ? 

Gilda : More than all right. 

Otto : I was silly to stay away so long, wasn’t I ? 
Gilda : That was what Leo meant the other morning 
when he said he knew what was missing. 

Otto : Me ? 

Gilda : Of course. 

Otto : I’m terribly glad he said that. 

Gilda ; We were having a row, tiying to find out 
why we weren’t quite as happy as we should be. 
Otto : Do you have many rows ? 

Gilda : Quite a lot, every now and then. 

Otto : As many as we used to ? 

Gilda : About the same. There’s a bit of trouble 
on at the moment, really. He’s getting too successful 
and sought after. I’m worried about him. 

Otto : You needn’t be. It won’t touch him — 
inside. 

Gilda ; I’m aftaid, all the same ; they’re all so shrill 
and foolish, clacking at him. 

Otto : I read about the play in the trair It’s a 
riot, isn’t it ? 

Gilda : Capacity — every performance. 

Otto : Is it good ? 

Gilda ; Yes, I think so. 

Otto : Only think so ? 
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Gilda : Three scenes are first-rate, especially the 
last act. The beginning of the second act drags a bit, 
and most of the first act’s too facile — yon know what I 
mean — he flips along with easy swift dialogue, but 
doesn’t go deep enough. It’s all very well played. 

Otto : We’ll go on Monday night. 

Gilda ; Will you stay, now that you’ve come back ? 

Otto : I expect so. It depends on Leo. 

Gilda: Oh! 

Otto : He may not want me to. 

Gilda : I think he’ll want you to, even more than 
I do! 

Orro : Why do you say that ? 

Gilda : I don’t know. It came up suddenly, like 
a liiccup. 

Otto : I feel perfectly cosy about the whole business 
now, you know — no trailing ends of resentment — I’m 
dear and clean, a newly-washed lamb, bleating for 
company ! 

Gilda : Would you like some Sherry ? 

Otto : Very much indeed. 

Gilda : Here, have my glass. I’ll get another. 
We’ll need another plate as well and a knife and fork. 

Otto (Jooktng over the table) : Cold ham, salad ; what’s 
that blob in the pie-dish ? 

Gilda ; Cold rice pudding. Delidous I You can 
have jam with it and cream. 

Otto (prithoiit enthusiasm ) : How glorious 1 

Gilda rtms into the kitchen and returns in a moment 
■with plate and knife and fork, etc, 

Gilda ; Here we are 1 

Otto : I expected more grandeur. 

Gilda : Butlers and footmen ? 
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Otto : Yes, just a few. Concealed lighting, too, 
There’s something a thought sordid about that lamp 
over there. Did you decorate this room ? 

Gilda : You know perfectly well I didn't. 

Otto : Well, you should. 

Gilda : Do you want anything stronger to drink 
than Sherry? 

Otto ; No, Sherry’ s all right. It’s gentle and 
refined, and imparts a discreet glow. Of course, I’m 
used to having biscuits with it. 

Gilda : There aren’t any biscuits. 

Otto {magiificently) : It doesn’t matter. 

Gilda ; Do sit down, darling. 

Otto (^droving up a chair ) : What dclidous-looking 
ham I Where did you get it ? 

Gilda : I have it specially sent from Scotland. 

Orro ; Why Scotland ? 

Gilda ; It lives there when it’s alive. 

_ Orro: A bonny country, Scotland, if all I've heard 
K correct, what with the banshees wailing and the 
four-leaved shamrock. 

Gilda : That’s Ireland, dear, 

Otto . Never mind. The same wistful dampness 
distinguishes them both. 

Gilda {helping him to ham ) : I knew you’d arrive soon, 
exae?*? l>er to salad) ; Where’s Leo gone, 

Gilda: Smart house party in HampsWre. Bridge, 
oack^mmon, several novelists, and a squash court that 


Orro : “ae Decoration of Life— that’s what that is, 
^ilda ; Shghtly out of drawing, but terribly amusing, 
^■no: It won’t last long. Don’t worry. 
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Gilda : Tell me ivhcrc you've been, please, and 
what you’ve seen and what you’ve done. Is your 
painting still good, or has it deteriorated just a little ? 
I’m suspicious, you seel Dreadfully suspicious of 
people liking things too much — things that matter, I 
mean. There’s too much enthusiasm for Art going on 
nowadays. It smears out the highhghts. 

Otto : You’re certainly in a state, aren’t you ? 

Gilda ; Yes, I am. And it’s getting worse. 

Otto : Turbulent I Downright turbulent. 

Gilda : There isn’t any mustard. 

Otto : Never mind : I don’t want any, do you ? 

Gilda : I don’t Icnow, really. I’m always a little 
undecided about mustard. 

Otto ; It might pep up the rice pudding 1 

Gilda ; Strange, isn’t it ? This going on where 
we left off ? 

Otto : Not quite where we left off, thank God. 

Gilda : Wasn’t it horrible ? 

Otto : I was tortured with regrets for a long while. 

I felt I ought to have knocked Leo down. 

Gilda ; I’m awfully glad you didn’t. He hates 
being knocked down. 

Otto : Then, of course, he might have retaliated 
and knocked me down I 

Gilda : You’re bigger than he is. 

Otto ; He’s more wiry. He once held me in the 
bath for twenty minutes while he poured cold water 
over me, 

Gilda {laughing) ; Yes, I know 1 

Otto (laughing too) : Oh, of course — that’s what you 
were both laughing at when I came in that day, wasn’t it ? 

Gilda {jveaklj ) : Yes, it was very, very unfortunate. 
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Otto : An unkind trick of Fate’s, to have dropped 
it into your minds just then. 

Gilda : It made a picture, you see — an unbearably 
comic picture — we were both terribly strained and 
unhappy ; our nerves were stretched like elastic, and 
that snapped it. 

Otto : I think that upset me more than an3rthing. 
Gilda : You might have known it wasn’t you we 
were laughing at. Not you, yourself. 

Otto ; It’s exactly a hundred and twenty-seven years 
ago to-day. 

Gilda : A hundred and twenty-eight. 

Otto ; We’ve grown up since then. 

Gilda : I do hope so, just a little. 

Otto ; I went away on a freight boat, you know. I 
went for thousands of miles and I was very unhappy 
indeed. 

Gilda : And very sea-sick, I should think. 

Otto ; Only the first few days. 

Gilda : Not steadily ? 

Otto : As steadily as one can be sea-sick. 

Gilda : Do you know a lot about ships now ? 
Otto : Not a thing. The whole business still 
puzzles me dreadfully. I know about starboard and 
port, of course, and all the different bells ; but no one 
has yet been able to explain to me satisfactorily why, 
the first moment a rough sea occurs, the whole thing 
doesn’t turn upside down I 
Gilda : Were you frightened ? 

Otto : Petrified, but I got used to it 
Gilda ; Was it an English ship ? 

Otto : No, Norwegian. I can say, “ How do you 
do ? ” in Norwegian. 
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Gilda: \Vc must get to know some Norwegian 
people immediately, so that you can say “ How do you 
do ? ” to them. — ^Whcrc are your pictures ? 

Otto ; Not unpacked yet. They're at the Carlton. 

Gilda : The Carlton I You haven’t gone “ grand ” 
on me, too, have you ? 

Otto ; I have, indeed. I’ve got several com- 
missions to do portraits here in London. The very 
best people. I only paint the very best people. 

Gilda {almost snappily) : They have such interesting 
faces, haven’t they ? 

Otto (reproachftillj) : I don’t paint their faces, Gilda. 
Fourth dimensional, that’s what I am. I paint their 
souls. 

Gilda : You’d have to be dghth dimensional and 
clairvoyant to find them. 

Otto : I’m grieved to see that Leo has done little 
or nothing towards taming your proud revolutionary 
spirit. 

Gilda : He's inHamed it. 

Orro : I know what’s wrong with you, my sweet. 
You’re just the concentrated essence of “ Love Among 
the Artists.” 

Gilda : I think that was unkind. 

Otto : If you were creative yourself you’d under- 
stand better. As it is, you know a lot. You know an 
awful lot. Your criticsd faculty is first-rate. I’d rather 
have your opinion on paintings or books or plays than 
anyone clse’s I know. But you’re liable to get side- 
tracked if you’re not careful. Life is for living first 
and foremost. Even for artists, life is for living. 
Remember that. 

Gilda : You have grown up, haven’t you ? 
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Otto : In the beginning, when we were all in Paris, 
everything was really very much easier to manage, even 
our emotional problems. Leo and I were both 
struggling, a single line was in both our minds leading 
to success — that’s what we were planning for, working 
like dogs for 1 You helped us both, jostling us on to 
the line again when we slipped off, and warming us 
when we were cold in discouragement. You picked 
on me to love a little bit more, because you decided, 
lightly then, that I was the weaker. They were very 
those days, and glamour will always ding to 
them in our memories. But don’t be misled by them ; 
don’t make the mistake of trying to recapture the 
spirit of them. That’s dead, along with our early 
loves and dreams and quarrels, and all the rest of the 
foolishness. 

Gilda : I think I want to cry again. 

Otto : There’s nothing like a good cry. 

Gilda : You can’t blame me for hating success, when 
it changes all the — the things I love best. 

Otto : Things would have changed, anyhow. L 
isn’t only success that does it — ^it’s time and experience 
and new circumstances. 

Gilda {bitterly) ; Was it the Norwegians that taught 
you this still wisdom ? They must be wonderful 
people. 

Orro {gently) ; No, I was alone. I just sat quietly 
and looked at everything. 

Gilda : I see. 

Otto : Would you fancy a little more salad ? 

Gilda : No, thank you. 

Otto : Then it’s high time we started on the cold 
uce pudding. 
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Gilda : I sec one thing dcarlj. 

Otto : What ? 

Gilda : I’m not needed any more. 

Otto : I thought you -were going to say that. 
Gilda : It’s "what you meant me to say, isn’t it ? 
Otto: We shall always need each other, all three 
of us. 

Gilda : Nonsense 1 The survival of the fittest — - 
that’s what counts. 

Otto : Do have some rice pudding ? 

Gilda : To hell with you and the rice pudding 1 
Otto (helping bi/nselj ) : Hard words. Hard, cruel 
words 1 

Gilda : You’re so sure of yourself, aren’t you ? 
You’re both so sure of yourselves, you and Leo. Get- 
ting what you want must be terribly gratifying 1 
Otto (tinrieffied) : It is. 

Gilda (set^de/tly smlin£} : Do you remember bovr I 
used to rail and roar against being feminine ? 

Otto : Yes, dear. You were very noisy about the 
whole business. 

Gilda : I’m suddenly glad about it for the first time. 
Do you want some jam with that ? 

Otto : What sort of jam is it ? 

Gilda : Strawberry, I think. 

Otto : Of course, I’m used to having dark plum 
with rice pudding, but I’ll make do with strawberry. 
Gilda : I’ll get it 1 

She goes info the Mtcben. The telephone rings. 
Otto answers it. 

Otto (at telephone ) ; Hallo ! — ^Hallo — yes, speaking. — 
Didn’t you recognize my voice ? — How absurd ! It 
must be a bad line. — Diimer on the seventh ? Yes, I 
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should love to. — ^You don’t mind if I come as Marie 
Antoinette, do you ? I have to go to a fancy dress 
ball. — ^Wherc ? Oh, my aunt is giving it — yes, in a 
bad house, she runs a whole chain of them, you know I 
— Thank you so much. 

He bangs up the telephone. 

Gidda (re-entering ) : I put it into a glass dish. Who 
was that? 

Otto : Somebody called Brcvell, Lady Brevell. She 
wants Leo to dine on the seventh. I accepted. 

Gild.a ; Good I You can both go. Tm sure she d 
be delighted. 

Otto (sitting down again) : What 1 No cream ? 

Gtlda ; It was a delusion about the cream. I 
thought there was a lot, but there isn’t a drop. 

Otto ; I think you’ve improved in looks r^ly with 
the passing of the years. 

Gtlda : How sweet, Otto I Fm so pleased. 

Otto : Your skin, for instance. Your skin’s much 
better. 

Gilda ; It ought to be. I’ve been taking a lot of 
trouble with it. 


Otto : What sort of trouble ? 

Gilda : Oh, just having it pushed and rubbed and 
slapped about. 


Otto : Funny, how much in love with you I was 1 
Gilda : We’ll have a good laugh about it when 
you’ve finished your pudding. 

Otto ; What’s happened to Ernest ? 

Gilda : He’s been away, too, a long way away ! 
he went on a world cruise with a lot of old ladies in 
straw hats ! 


Otto : Dear little Ernest I 
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Gilda : I saw him a few weeks ago, then he went 
back to Paris. 

Otto : An odd life. Sterile, don’t you think ? 

Gilda : You’ve certainly emancipated yourself into 
a grand complacency. 

Otto : If you’re unkind to me, I shall go back to 
the Carlton. 

Gilda : Have you got a suite, or just a common 
bedroom and bath ? 

Otto : Darling, I do love you so very much I 

Gilda : A nice comfortable love, without heart 
throbs. 

Otto : Are you trying to lure me to your wanton 
bed ? 

Gilda ; What would you do if I did ? 

Otto : Probably enjoy it very much. 

Gilda : I doubt if I should. 

Otto : Have I changed so dreadfully ? 

Gilda {maJicionsly) : It isn’t you that’s changed — ^it’s 
time and experience and new circumstances 1 

Otto (m//;g) : I’ve finished my supper. It wasn’t 
very good, but it sufficed. I should now like a whisky 
and soda. 

Gilda : It’s in that thing over there. 

Otto {gifting if out ) : It is a thing, isn’t it ? Do you 
want one ? 

Gilda : No, I don’t think so. 

Otto : Just a little one ? 

Gilda : All right. 

Otto {pouring them out) : If we were bored, we could 
always go to die pictures, couldn’t we ? 

Gilda : It’s too late ; we shouldn’t get in to any- 
thing that’s worth seeing. 
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Otto : Oh, how disappointing 1 How very, very, 
very disappointing 1 

Guda : Personally, Fm enjoying myself here. 
Otto {handing hr hr drinM) : Are you, indeed ? 
Gidda : Yes. This measured skirmishing is de- 
lightful. 

Otto : Be careful, won’t you ? I do implore you 
to be careful 1 

Gilda : I never was. Why should I start now ? 
Otto {raising his glass) : I salute your spirit of 
defiance, my dearest. 

Gilda {raising her glass) ; Yours, too. 

Otto {shaking his had) : A bad business ; a very 
bad business, 

Gilda : Love among the artists. 

Otto : Love among anybody, 

Gilda : Perhaps not love, exactly. Something a 
little below it and a little above it, but something 
terribly strong. 

Otto ; Meaning this ? 

GtLDA : Of course. What else ? 

Otto ; We should have principles to hang on to, 
you know. This floating about without principles is 
so very dangerous. 

Gilda : life is for living. 

Otto ; You accused me of being too sure. It’s 
you who are sure now. 

Gilda : Sure of what ? 

Otto : Sure that I want you, 

Gilda : Don’t you ? 

Otto : Of course I do. 

Gilda : Keep away, then, a minute, and let me look 
at you all over again. 
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Otto : I used to sit on the top deck of that freighter, 
and shut my eyes and sec you standing there, just like 
you are now. 

Gn.DA ; Good old romance, bobbing up again and 
wrapping up our crudities in a few veils 1 

Otto : Shut up I Don’t talk like that. 

Gilda : I’m not nearly as afraid as you ate. 

Otto : You haven’t got so much to lose. 

Gilda : How do you know ? You’ve forgotten 
everything about me — the real me. That dim figure 
you conjured up under your damned tropic stars was 
an illusion, a misty ghost, scratched out of a few 
memories, inaccurate, untrue — nothing to do with me 
in any way. This is me, now 1 Take a good look and 
see if you can tell what I have to lose in the game, or 
to win, cither — perhaps you can tell that, too 1 Can 
you ? Can you ? 

Otto : You look so terribly sweet when you’re 
angry. 

Gilda : Another illusion. I’m not sweet. 

Otto : Those were only love words. You mustn’t 
be so crushing. How are we to conduct this revivalist 
meeting without love words ? 

Gilda : Let’s keep them under control. 

Otto : I warn you it’s going to be very difficult. 
You’ve worked yourself up into a frenzy of sophistica- 
tion. You’ve decided on being calculating and dis- 
illusioned and brazen, even slightly coarse over the 
affair. That’s all very well, but how long is it going to 
last ? That’s what I ask myself. How long is it 
going to last — ^this old wanton mood of yours ? 

Gilda {breaking dom) : Don’t — don’t laugh at me. 

Otto ; I must — a little. 
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Gilda : It’s an unfair advantage. You’ve both got 
I M you both use it against me mercilessly. 
tto: Laugh, too; it’s not so serious, really. 
trfLDA : If I once started, I should never stop, 
rnat s a 'warning. 

Otto : Duly registered. 

to do about Leo ? 

o . Wait and see •what he’s going to do about us. 
‘ you got any shame at all ? 

wtto : Just about as much as you have. 

aodSy ^g'igf degrading, completely 

oeSk’s'standlds!"^"“ 

"j should we flatter ourselves that we’re 
so tremendously different ? 

doesn’t enter into it. We are 

oTciinJtj • are diametrically opposed to 

at time? conventions ; and it’s no use grabbing 

in deen to hold us up when we find we’re 

and we’vp idted them and eliminated them, 

peculiar m solutions for our own 

Perauar moral problems. 

PlausiWe.” S^ib indeed, and very 

^^TTO • It’s , . 

about nnri • , Tneres no sense in stamping 

degrading- Of course it’s 

situation’s' to a certain code, the whole 

■SXst'S;® T"' 

wouldn’t either • Cathohes 

palians and the At,!?- “ Evangelists and the Episco- 
I don’tTun^,^®^'^" Christian Scient^ts- 

suppose even the Polynesian Islanders would 
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think very highly of us, but they wouldn’t mind quite 
so much, being so far away. They could all club 
together — the whole lot of them — and say with perfect 
truth, according to their lights, that we were loose- 
living, irreligious, utunoral degenerates, couldn’t they ? 

Gilda {rneekij) x Yes, Otto, I expect so. 

Otto : But the whole point is, it’s none of their 
business. We’re not doing any harm to anyone else. 
We’re not peppering the world with illegitimate chil- 
dren. The only people we could possibly mess up are 
ourselves, and that’s our lookout. It’s no use you trying 
to decide which you love best, Leo or me, because you 
don’t know 1 At the moment, it’s me, because you’ve 
been living with Leo for a long time and I’ve been away. 
A gay, ironic chance threw the three of us together 
and tied our lives into a tight knot at the outset. To 
deny it would be ridiculous, and to unravel it impos- 
sible. Therefore, the only thing left is to enjoy it 
thoroughly, ever)' rich moment of it, every thrilling 
second 

Gilda : Come off your soap box, and stop ranting 1 

Otto : I want to make love to you very badly 
indeed, please 1 I’ve been lonely for a long time 
without you ; now I’ve come back, and I’m not going 
to be lonely any more. Believe me, loneliness is a 
mug’s game. 

Gilda : The whole thing’s a mug’s game. 

Otto : You’re infinitely lovely to me, darling, and 
so very necessary. The circle has swung round, and 
it’s my turn again — ^that’s only fair, isn’t it ? 

Gilda ; I — 1 suppose so. 

Otto : If you didn’t want me, it would be different, 
but you do — you do, my dearest dear 1 — ^I can see it 
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ID your eyes. You -want me every bit a* much as I 
■want you 1 

Giloa {with a little smile) : Yes, every bit. 
e '• ^ moment to remember, all right. 

® ^ yont heart ; a flicker of ecstasy sand- 

wic e etween yesterday and to-morrow — something 
o e reraptmed in the fhture without illusion, perfect 
n 1 self! Don’t let’s forget this — whatever else 
happens, don’t let’s forget this. 

^ seems in this light. 

TTo . what small perverse meanness in you forbids 
you to walk round the sofe to me ? 

ILDA . I couldn’t move, if the house was on fire I 
^rro : I beUeve it is. To heU with the sofa I 
Jne vaults over it and takes her in his arms. Thej 
stand holding each other closely and pradnalh subside 
on to the sofa. J 

Ono , Hvodim slaa. dM tB 1 

Om- •• Wh.* that, d„li„g ? 

o-w do you do ? ” in Norwegian. 

Lbe curtain slowly falls. 


End op act n ; scene h 
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Tbi Scene is the same. It is about ten-thirty the next 
morning. 

A.S the curtain rises. Miss Hodge shoo’s Ernest 
Friedman into the room. 

Miss Hodge; I will tell madam — miss — madam 
you’re here, sir. 

Ernest ; Why so much confusion. Miss Hodge ? 

Miss Hodge : I was only told last night, sir, that — 
er, well — that — er 

Ernest : Oh, I see. 

Miss Hodge : It’s a bit muddling at first, in a manner 
of speaking, but I shall get used to it. 

Ernest : I’m sure you wiU. 

Miss Hodge goes into the bedroom, and returns 
again in a moment with very pursed-up lips. 

Miss Hodge {coldly) : She will be in in a moment, 
sir. 

Miss Hodge goes into the kitchen and slams the 
door. Ernest looks after her in some astonishment. 

Gilda enters. She is fully dressed, wearing a hat 
and coat. 

Gilda {with tremendous gaiety) : Ernest I What a 
sui^irise 1 

Ernest : What’s the matter with Miss Hodge ? 

Gilda ; The matter with her ? I don’t know — 1 
haven’t examined her. 
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Ernest . It was foolish of you to tell her you and 
Leo weren’t married. 

forgotten she didn’t 
Jmow. Have you come from Raris? 

' night. There's been a slight 

at^ment going on for weeks. 

VCtliat kind of an argument? 

rrrrn^ ’c^”^°^ Holbcin arguments. 

Pn^c ’ it wasn’t, I suppose ? 

Epj^est; Yes, tliat’s it. 

Gilda : Was it ? 

'^Pi'tion, yes. 

■~a?sohtclf£”abk. conviction 

the^JZV iniagi^c 

tHe irony m your tone escaped me. 

G11.DA • * T ngh time you stopped envying me. 

^ii-da; I don't thmk I ever shall 
Ernest: How’s Leo? “ 

Gilda : Not very 

gSI"^' .-^tong with him? 

didn’t close ^ awful night. He 

now, about five, but he’s fast asleep 

you both, * ^ ®t>rty. f wanted to say good-bye to 
Gieda: Good-bye? 

Ernest ■ Pm r* • i 
caihng for AmerSTa wed^es^^ 

Gieoa : You do flip about, dol’i you. Ernest? 
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Ernest: Not any more. I’ve decided to live in 
New York permanently. I’ve been angling for a 
particular penthouse for years and now I’ve got it. 

Gilda : How lovely. Is it very high ? 

Ernest : About thirty floors. 

Gilda (gaily) : Do you w<ant a housekeeper ? 

Ernest : Yes, badly. Will you come ? 

Gilda : Perhaps. 

She laughs. 

Ernest ; You seem very g.ay this morning. 

Gilda : I’m always gay on Sundays. There’s some- 
thing intoxicating about Sunday in London. 

Ernest : It’s excellent about the play. I read all 
the reviews. 

Gilda ; Yes, it’s grand. It ought to run for years 
and years and years and years and years I 

Ernest : I suppose Leo’s delighted. 

Gilda ; Absolutely hysterical. I think that’s what’s 
upset his stomach. He was always over-sensitive, you 
know ; even in Paris in the old days he used to roll 
about in agony at the least encouragement, don’t you 
remember ? 

Ernest : No, I can’t say that I do. 

Gilda ; That’s because you’re getting a bit “ gaga,” 
darling 1 You’ve sold too many pictures and made too 
much money and travelled too much. Tliat world 
cruise was a fatal mistake. I thought so at the time, 
but I didn’t say anything about it, because I didn’t want 
to upset you. But going round in a troupe, with all 
those tatty old girls, must have been very, very bad 
for you. I expected every day to get a wire from 
somewhere or other saying you’d died of something 
or other. 
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Ernest : Do stop, you’re making me giddy. 

Gilda : Perhaps you’d like a little Sherry ? 

Ernest : No, thank you. 

Gilda : It’s very good Sherry ; dry as a bone I 
Ernest : You seem to me to be in a very strange 


mood, Gilda. 

Gilda : I’v,? never felt better in my life. Ups and 
dovns I My life is one long convulsive sequence of 
Ups and Downs. This is an Up — at least, I think it is. 

Ernest ; You’re sure it’s not nervous collapse ? 

Gilda : I never thought of that ; it’s a very good 
idea. I shall have a nervous collapse 1 

Ernest : Will you ever change, I wonder ? Will yon 
ever change into a quieter, more rational person ? 

Gilda ; Why should I ? 


Ernest ; What’s wrong now ? 

Gilda ; Wrong I What could be wrong ? Every- 
thing’s right. Righter than it’s ever been before. 
God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the world — ■! 
always thought that was a remarkably silly statement, 
didn’t you ? 

Ernest ; Unreasoning optimism is always slightly 
silly, but it’s a great comfort to, at least, three-quarters 
of the human race. 


Gilda : The human race is a let-down, Ernest ; a 
bad, bad let-down 1 I’m disgusted with it. It thinks 
it’s progressed, but it hasn’t ; it thinks it’s risen above 
Ac primeval slime, but it hasn’t — it’s still wallowing 
in it 1 It’s still clinging to us, clinging to our hair 
and our eyes and out souls. We’ve invented a few 
small things that make noises, but we haven’t invented 
one big thing that creates quiet, endless peaceful quiet — ■ 
something to pull over us like a gigantic eiderdown ; 
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something to deaden the sound of our emotional 
yellings and scteechings and suffocate our psychological 
confusions 

Ernest {n'eakly) : I think, perhaps, I would like a 
glass of Sherry after all. 

Gilda {going to the " thing ”) : It’s all right, Ernest, 
don’t be frightened i You’re always a safety valve for 
me. I think, during the last few years, I’ve screamed 
at you more than anyone else in the world. 

She bands him the bottle. 

I-Iere you are. 

Ernest {looking at if) : This is brandy. 

Gilda : So it is. How stupid of me. 

She finds the Sherry and two glasses. 

Here we are 1 

Ernest {putting the brandy bottle on the desk) : I’m not 
sure that I find it very comfortable, being a safety 
valve ! 

Gilda : It’s the penalty you pay for being sweet and 
sympathetic, and very old indeed. 

Ernest [indignantly) : I’m not very old indeed I 

Gilda ; Only in wisdom and experience, darling. 
She pours out Sherry for them both. 

Here’s to you, Ernest, and me, too 1 
They both drink. 

Ernest : Now, then ? 

Gilda : Now then, what ? 

Ernest : Out with it 1 

Gilda : Take my advice, my dear ; run like a stag — 
be fleet of foot 1 Beat it 1 

Ernest : Why ? 

Gilda: I’m a lone woman. I’m unattached. I’m free, 

Ernest : Oh I Oh, are you, really 1 
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Gilda; I’m cured. I’m not a prisoner any 
I’ve let myself out. This is a day of great csJtatio 
for me. 


Ernest ; I’m sure I’m delighted to hear it. ^ 

Gilda (pith the suspicion of a catch in her voles') • 
not needed any more — I’m going. 

Ernest : ''5^ere are you going ? ... 

Gilda : I haven’t the faintest idea. The "wor 
wide, far too wide and round, too. I can scamp 
round and round it, like a white rat in a cage 1 


Ernest ; That will be very tiring. ^ 

Gilda : Not so tiring as staying still ; least, 
might preserve the illusion that I’m getting sornewhere. 

Ernest (prosaically) : Have you had a row with Le® 

Gilda ; No, I haven’t had a row with anyone. 
just seen the light suddenly. I saw it last night.^ T s 
survival of the fittest, that’s the light. Didn’t you 
know? 

Ernest : I think, perhaps, I should understan 
better if you spoke in Russian. 

Gilda ; Or Norwegian. There’s a fascinating 
language for you 1 

Ernest ; I believe there is a very nice nursing home 
in Manchester Street. 


Gilda (taking a note out of her bag ) : You see this ? 
Ernest; Yes. 


Gilda : It’s for Leo. 

Ernest ; To read when he wakes up ? 

Gilda : Yes. If he ever wakes up. 

Ernest : You haven’t poisoned him, have yon ^ 
Gilda : No, but he’s nearly poisoned me I An 
insitfious, dreary sort of poison, a lymphatic poison, 
turning me sloAvly into a cow. 
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Ernest {laughing) : My poor Gilda 1 

Gilda {propping it up against the bran^ bottle) ; I shall 
leave it here. 

Ernest : Pity there isn’t a pin cushion. 

Gilda : I expect you think I’m being over-dramatic ? 

Ernest : Not any mote than usual. 

Gilda : Well, I’m not. I’m perfectly calm inside. 
Cold as steel. 

Ernest : Can one be exalted and cold as steel at the 
same time ? 

Gilda : I can. I can be lots of things at the same 
time ; it becomes a great bore after a while. In the 
future, I intend to be only one thing. 

Ernest : That being ? 

Gilda : Myself, Ernest. My unadulterated self 1 
Myself, without hangings, without trimmings, unen- 
cumbered by the windMg tendrils of other people’s 
demands 

Ernest ; That was very nicely put. 

Gilda : You can laugh at me as much as you like. 

I give everybody free permission to laugh at me. 2 
can laugh at myself, too, now — for the first time, and 
enjoy it. 

Ernest : Can you ? 

Gilda : Yes ; isn’t it lovely ? 

Ernest ; I congratulate you. 

Gilda : I’m glad you suddenly appeared this morn- 
ing to say good-bye — very appropriate 1 It’s a day of 
good-byes — the ait’s thick with them. You have a 
tremendous sense of the "right moment,” Ernest. 
It’s wonderful. You pop up like a genie out of a 
bottle, just to be in at the death 1 You really ought to 
have been a priest. 
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Ernest: Are you really serious? Areyou really going? 

Gilda : I’ve never been more serious in my life. Of 
course I’m going — I’ve got to learn a few things while 
there’s still time — ^who knows, I might even learn to be 
an artist i Just think of that 1 And even if I can’t 
quite achieve such — such splendour, there are other 
lessons for me. There’s the lesson of paddling my 
own canoe, for instance — not just weighing down 
somebody else’s and imagining I’m steering it 1 

Ernest : Oh, I see. I see it all now. 

Gilda. ; No, you don’t — not all ; just a little, per- 
haps, but not all. 

Ernest : Where arc you going, really ? 

Gilda : First, to a hotel, to make a few plans. 

Ernest ; You can take over my room at the Carlton, 
if you like. I’m leaving to-day. 

Gilda {laughing hysUrically ) : The Carlton I Oh, no, 
Ernest, not the Carlton I 

Ernest : Why, what’s the matter with it ? 

Gilda : It’s too big and pink and grand for me. I 
want a decayed hotel ; gentle and sad and a little bit 
under the weather. 

Ernest ; And afterwards ? 

Gilda: Paris — ^no, not Paris — ^Berlin. Fm very 
attached to Berlin. 

Ernest *. Are you sure you’re wise ? This is rather 
— well, rather drastic, isn’t it ? 

Gilda {ytthtly) : I’m quite sure. 

Ernest ; I won’t try to dissuade you, then. 

Gilda : No, don’t. It wouldn’t do any good. I’m 
quite determined. 

Ernest ; I have an instinctive distrust of sudden 
impulses. 
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Gidda : I’ll fool you yet I I’ll make you cat yout 
damned scepticism I 

Ernest (sm/7/ng) : Sorry I 
Gild A ; Good-bye, Ernest. Fm going now. 
Ernest : You’ll be very lonely. Aren’t you afraid ? 
Gilda ; I can bear it. I’ve been lonely before. 
Ernest : Not for a long while. 

Gelda : Recently, quite — quite recently. Loneliness 
doesn’t necessarily mean being by yourself. 

Ernest {gently) : Very well, de.Tx. 

Gilda (sudtlenly flinging her arms round his nec/z ) : 
You’re very tender and very kind and I’m tremendously 
grateful to you 1 Come on, let’s go. 

Ernest ; Haven’t you got any bags or anything ? 
Gilda : I’ve packed a dressing case with all my 
immediate wants; I shall get everything else new, 
brand-new 

She goes qidetly to the bedroom door and gets a 
dressing case, which she has left just behind it. 

I’ll drop you off at the Carlton, and take your taxi on. 
Ernest : Is he asleep ? 

Gilda : Fast asleep. Come on I 

They go out into the bail. Suddenly Gilda is 
heard to scy, “ Just a moment, I’ve forgotten some- 
thing I ” 

She comes quickly back into the room, takes another 
letter out of her hag and props it up on the desk. Then 
she goes out. 

The front door is heard to slam very loudly. 

After a moment or two the telephone rings ; it goes 
on ringing until Miss Hodge comes out of the kitchen 
and answers it. 

Miss Hodge {at telephone) : ’AUo, ’allo 1 — ^What ? — 
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No, Vs not — ^"e’s a-way. — ^All right ! — ^Not at all. 

She slams down the telephone and goes back into the 
kitchen, Orro comes out of the bedroom. He is 
wearing a dressing gown and pyjamas belonging to Leo, 
and looks very sleepy. He finds a cigarette' and li^ts 
it ; then goes to the kitchen door. 

Otto {calling ; Gilda 1 — Gilda, ■where are you ? 
Miss Hodge appears. Her face grim with dis- 
approval. 

Miss Hodge ; She’s gone h’out. 

Otto {startled) : Oh I Did she say -where ? 

Miss Hodge : She did not. 

Otto : What’s the time ? 

Miss Hodge : H’eleven. 

Otto {pleasantly) : We met last night on the door- 
step ; do you remember ? 

Miss Hodge : Yes, I remember all right. 

Otto : It was very kind of you to let me in. 

Miss Hodge : I didn’t know you was going to stay 
all night. 

Otto : I wasn’t sure, myself. 

Miss Hodge : A pretty thing 1 
Orro : I beg your pardon ? 

Miss Hodge : I said, “ A pretty thing ” and I meant 
“A Pretty thing ” — nice goings on 1 
Otto {amiably) : Very nice, thank you. 

Miss Hodge ; I’m a respectable woman. 

Otto : Never mind. 

Miss Hodge ; I don’t mind a little fun every now 
and then among friends, but I do draw the line at 
looseness I 

Otto : You’re making a mistake. Miss — ^Miss ? 

Miss Hodge : Me name’s ’Odge. 
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Otto : You’re making a mistake. Miss Odge. 

Miss Hodge : ’Ow do you mean ? 

Otto ; You arc making a mistake in daring to dis- 
approve of something that has nothing to do with you 
whatever. 

Miss Hot>GE {astounded) : Well, I never I 
Otto : Please go away, and mind your own business. 
Miss Hodge, with a gasp of fury, f ounces off into 
the kitchen. Otto comes down to the sofa and lies 
on it with bis back towards the door, blowing smoke 
rings info the air. 

The door opens and Leo creeps into the room. He 
can only see the cigarette smoke, Otto’s head being 
hidden by the auhion. 

Leo : Hallo, darling 1 I couldn’t bear it any mote, 
so I’ve come back. 

Otto (sitting tp slowly) ; Hello, Leo. 

Leo : You i 

Otto : Yes. I couldn’t bear it any longer, cither, 
so I’ve come back. 

Leo : Where have you come from ? 

Otto : New York. 

Leo ; When — when did you arrive ? 

Otto ; Last night. 

Leo : Why — ^why aren’t you dressed ? 

Otto : I’ve only just got up. 

Leo : You stayed here ? 

Otto ; Yes. 

Leo (slowly) : With Gilda ? 

Otto : Yes. 

Leo : I see. 

Otto : It wouldn’t be any use lying, would it ? 
Pretending I didn’t ? 
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Leo ; No use at all. 

Otto : I’m not even sorry, Leo, except for hurting 
you. 

Leo ; Where is Gilda ? 

Otto ; She’s gone out. 

Leo : Out I Why ? Where’s she gone to ? 

Otto : I don’t know. 

Leo {turning an<aj ) : How vile of you 1 How un- 
speakably vile of you both I 
Otto : It was inevitable. 

Leo {foniemptuously) : Inevitable 1 
Otto : I arrived unexpectedly ; you were away , 
Gilda was alone. 1 love her ; I’ve always loved her— 
I’ve never stopped for a minute, and she loves me, too. 
Leo : What about me ? 

Otto : I told you I was sorry about hurting you. 
Leo : Gilda loves me. 

Otto : I never said she didn’t, 

Leo {bopekssly) : What arc we to do ? What arc we 
to do now ? 

Otto : Do you know, I really haven’t the faintest 
idea. 

Leo ; You’re laughing inside. You’re thoroughly 
damned well pleased with yourself, aren’t you ? 

Otto : I don’t know. I don’t know that either. 
Leo {savagely) : You ate 1 I can see it in your eyes — 
so much triumph — such a sweet revenge I 

Orro : It wasn’t anything to do with revenge. 

Leo : It was. Of course it was — secretly thought 
out, planned for ages — infinitely mean I 

Otto : Shut up 1 And don’t talk such nonsense. 
Leo : Why did you do it, then ? Why did you 
come back and break everything up for me ? 
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Otto ; I came back to see you both. It was a 
surprise. 

Leo ; A rather cruel surprise, and brilliantly success- 
ful. You should be very happy. 

Otto {sadly) : Should I ? 

Leo : Perhaps I should be happy, too ; you’ve set 
me free from something. 

Otto; WTiat? 

Leo {haltingly) : The — feeling I had for you — some- 
thing very deep, I imagined it was, but it couldn’t have 
been, could it ? — now that it has died so easily. 

Otto : I said all that to you in Paris. Do you 
remember? I thought it was true then, just as you 
think it’s true now. 

Leo : It is true. 

Otto ; Oh, no, it isn’t. 

Leo ; Do you honestly believe I could ever look at 
you again, as a real friend ? 

Orro : Until the day you die. 

Leo : Shut up I It’s too utterly beastly — the whole 
thing. 

Otto : It’s certainly very, very uncomfortable. 

Leo ; Is Gilda going to leave me ? To go away 
with you ? 

Otto : Do you want her to ? 

Leo : Yes, I suppose so, now. 

Otto : We didn’t make any arrangement or plans. 

Leo ; I came back too soon. You could have gone 
away and left a note for me — that would have been 
m‘ce and easy for you, wouldn’t it ? 

Otto : Perhaps it would, really. I don’t know that 
I should have done it, though. 

Leo ; Why not ? 
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Otto : If I had, I shouldn’t have seen you at all, 
and I wanted to see you very much. 

Leo : You even wanted to see me, hating you like 
this ? Very touching ! 

Otto : You’re not hating me nearly as mudi as you 
think you arc. You’re hating the situation: that’s 
quite different. 

Leo : You flatter yourself. 

Otto: No. I’m speaking from experience. You 
forget. I’ve been through just what you’re going 
through now. I thought I hated you with all my heart 
and soul, and the force of that hatred swept me away 
on to the high seas, too far out of reach to be able to 
come back when I discovered the truth. 

Leo : The truth ! 

Otto ; That no one of us was more to blame than 
the other. We’ve made our own circumstances, you 
and Gilda and me, and we’ve bloody well got to put 
up with them 1 

Leo : I wish I could aspire to such a sublime God’s- 
eye view 1 

Otto : You will — in time — ^when your adds have 
calmed down. 

Leo ; I’d like so very much not to be able to fed 
anything at all for a little. I’m desperately tired. 

Orro : You want a change. 

Leo : It seems as if Tm going to get one, whether 
I want it or not. ^ e> & 

Orro (/axf£ii»g) : Oh, Leo, you really are very, very 
tender I 

Leo : Don’t laugh 1 How dare you laugh 1 How 
can you laugh 1 

Otto : It’s a good joke. A magnificent joke. 
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Leo (J)ittcrly) ; A pity Gilda chose just that moment 
to go out, we could all have enjoyed it together. 
Otto : Like we did before ? 

Leo : Yes, like we did before. 

Otto : And like we shall again. 

Leo {vehemetitly) : No, never again — never 1 
Otto : I wonder. 

The telephone rings. Leo goes over mechanically 
to answer it ; he lifts tp the receiver, and as he does so 
he catches sight of the two letters propped up against 
the brandy bottle. He stares at them and slowly lets 
the receiver drop on to the desk. 

Leo (pery quietly) : Otto. 

Otto ; What is it ? 

Leo : Look. 

Otto comes over to the desk, and they both stand 
staring at the letters. 

Otto : Gilda I 
Leo : Of course. 

Otto ; She’s gone I She’s escaped I 
Leo : Funny word to use, “ escaped.” 

Otto; That’s what she’s done, all the same, 
escaped. 

Leo ; The joke is becoming richer. 

Otto : Escaped from both of us. 

Leo ; We’d better open them, I suppose. 

Otto {slowly) : Yes — ^yes, I suppose we had. 

They both open the letters, in silence, and read them. 
Leo {after a pause) : What does yours say ? 

Otto {reading) ; “ Good-bye, my clever little dear I 
Thank you for the keys of the dty.” 

Leo ; That’s what mine says. 

Otto ; I wonder where she’s gone ? 
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Leo : I don’t see that that matters much. 

Orro : One up to Gilda J . » 5 

Leo : What does she mean, “ Keys of the city ? 
Orro : A lot of things. 

Leo : I feel rather sick. 

Otto : Have some Sherry ? 

Leo : That’s brandy. 

Orro : Better still. 

He pours out a glass and hands it to Leo. 

Leo {quietly) : Thank you. 

Otto {pouring one out for himself) : I feel a little sick, 
too. 

Leo : Do you think she’ll come back ? 

Otto : No. 

Leo : She "will — she must — she must come back 1 
Orro ; She won’t. Not for a long time. 

Leo {drinking his brandy) : It’s all my fault, really. 
Otto {drinking bis) : Is it ? 

Leo : Yes. I’ve, unfortunately, turned out to be 
successful. Gilda doesn’t care for successful people. 

Orro : I wonder how much we’ve lost, with the 
years ? 

Leo : A lot. I think, practically everything now. 
Otto {thoughtfully) ; Love among the artists. Very 
difficult, too difficult. 

Leo : Do you think we could find her ? 

Otto : No. 

LEo : We could try. 

Orro : Do you want to ? 

Leo : Of course. 

Orro ; Why ? What would be the use ? 

Leo : She might explain a little — a little more 
clearly. 
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Otto : What good would that do ? We know why 
she’s gone perfectly well. 

Leo : Because she doesn’t want us any more. 

Otto ; Because she thinks she doesn’t want us any 
more. 

Leo : I suppose that’s as good a reason as any. 

Otto : Quite. 

Leo : All the same, I should like to see her just 
once — just to find out, really, in so many words 

Orro (with sudden Jury) : So many words 1 That’s 
what’s wrong with us 1 So many words — too many 
words, masses and masses of words, spewed about until 
we’re choked with them. We’ve argued and probed 
and dragged our entrails out in front of one another 
for years I We’ve esplained away the sea and the stars 
and life and death and our own peace of mind 1 I’m 
sick of this endless game of tbree-baaded, spiatual 
ping-pong — this battling of our little egos in one 
another’s faces I Sick to death of it 1 Gilda's made 
a supreme gesture and got out. Good luck to her, I 
say I Good luck to the old girl — she knows her 
onions 1 

Orro re^//s bis glass and drains if at a gulp. 

Leo : You’ll get drunk, swilling down all that brandy 
on an empty stomach. 

Otto : ^J^y not ? What else is there to do ? Here, 
have some more as well. 

He refills Leo’s glass and bands it to him, 

Leo ; All right ! Here goes. 

He drains bis gjass. 

Now we start fair. 

He refills both tbeir glasses. 

Otto (poising bis glass) : Gilda I (fide drains if.) 
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Leo {^do'mg the same) : Gilda ! {He drains it.) 

Otto ; That’s better, isn’t it ? Much, much better. 
Leo : Excellent. We shall be sick as dogs I 
Otto : Good for out livers. 

Leo : Good for our immortal souls. 

He refills the glasses, and raises his. 

Our Immortal Souls ! 

Otto {raising his) ; Our Immortal Souls ! 

Thej both drain them to the last drop. 

Leo : I might have knorvn it I 
Otto : What ? 

Leo : That there was going to be a break. Every- 
thing was running too smoothly, too well. I was 
enjoying all the small things too much. 

Orro : There’s no harm in enjoying the small 
things. 

Leo ; Gilda didn’t want me to. 

Otto ; 1 know. 

Leo : Did she tell you so ? 

Otto : Yes, she said she was uneasy. 

Leo ; She might have had a little faith in me, I think. 
I haven’t got this far just to be side-tracked by a few 
garlands. 

Otto ; That’s what I said to her ; I said you 
wouldn’t be touched, inside. 

Leo ; How about you ? 

Orro : Catching up, Leo I Popular portraits at 
popular prices. 

Leo : Good work or bad work ? 

Orro ; Good. An occasional compromise, but 
essentials all right. 

Leo (with a glint in his eye) ; Let’s make the most of 
che whole business, shall we ? Let’s be photographed 
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and interviewed and pointed at in restaurants I Let’s 
play the game for what it’s worth, secretaries and fiir 
coats and ds luxe suites on transatlantic liners at mini- 
mum rates 1 Don’t let’s allow one shabby perquisite 
to slip through our lingers 1 It’s what we dreamed 
many years ago and now it’s within our reach. Let’s 
cash in, Otto, and sec how much we lose by it. 

He refills both glasses and bands one io Otto. 
Game on, my boy I 

He raises his glass. 

Success in twenty lessons I Each one more bitter than 
the last 1 More and better Success ! Louder and 
funnier Success 1 

They both drain their glasses. 

They put down their glasses, gasping slightly. 

Otto {agreeably) : It takes the breath away a bit, 
doesn’t it? 

Leo : How astonished our insides must be — all that 
brandy hurtling down suddenly 1 

Orro ; On Sunday, too. 

Leo ; We ought to know more about our insides, 
Otto. We ought to know why everything does every- 
thing. 

Otto : Machines 1 That’s what we are, really-rall 
of us 1 I can’t help feeling a little discouraged about 
it every now and then. 

Leo : Sheer sentimentality ! You shouldn’t feel 
discouraged at all ; you should be proud. 

Otto ; 1 don’t see anything to be proud about. 

Leo ; That’s because you don’ t understand } because 
you’re still chained to stale illusions. Science dispels 
illusions ; you ought to be proud to be living in a 
scientific age. You ought to be proud to know that 
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you're a minute cog in the vast process of human life. 

Otto : I don’t like to think I’m only a minute cog — 
it makes me sort of sad. 

Leo : The time for dreaming is over, Otto. 

Otto ; Never 1 FU never consent to that. Never, 
as long as I live 1 How do you know that science isn’t 
a dream, too ? A monstrous, gigantic hoax ? 

Leo : How could it be ? It proves everything. 

Otto : What does it prove ? Answer me that I 

Leo: Don’t be silly, Otto. You must try not to be 
silly. 

Otto (b/fterJj ) : A few facts, that’s all. A few 
tawdry facts torn from the universe and dressed up in 
terminological abstractions 1 

Leo ; Science is our only hope, the only hope for 
humanity 1 We’ve wallowed in false mysticism for 
centuries ; we’ve fought and suffered and died for 
foolish beliefs, which science has proved to be as 
ephemeral as smoke. Now is the moment to open 
out eyes fearlessly and look at the tmth I 

Otto : What is the truth ? 

Leo {irritably) : It’s no use talking to you — you just 
won’t try to grasp anything 1 You’re content to go on 
being a romantic clod until the end of your days. 

Orro {incensed) : What about you ? "What about 
the plays you write ? Turgid with romance ; sodden 
with true love ; rotten with nostalgia 1 

Leo {with dignity) : There’s no necessity to be rude 
about my work — that’s quite separate, and completely 
beside the point. 

Otto : Well, it oughtn’t to be. It ought to be abso- 
lutely in accord with your cold, incisive, scientific view- 
point. If you’re a writer it’s your duty to write what 
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you think. If you don’t you’re a cheat — a cheat and 
a hypocrite I 

Leo (Jofdly) : Impartial discussion is one thing, Otto. 
Personal bickering is another. I think you should 
Icam to distinguish between the two. 

Orro : Let’s have some more brandy. 

Leo ; That would be completely idiotic. 

Otto : Let’s be completely idiotic 1 

Leo : Very well. 

They both refill their glasses and drain them in 
silence, 

Otto ; There’s a certain furtive delight in doing 
something consciously that you know perfectly well is 
thoroughly contemptible. 

Leo : There is, indeed. 

Orro : There isn’t much more left. Shall we 
finish it? 

Leo : Certainly. 

Otto refills both glasses. 

Otto {handing Leo his) ; Now what ? 

Leo : Now what what ? 

Otto (giggling slightly) : Don’t keep on saying, 
" what, what, what ” — ^it sounds ridiculous I 

Leo ; I wanted to know what you meant by “ Now 
what ” ? 

Orro : Now what shall we drink to ? 

Leo (also ffggHng) : Let’s not drink to anything — 
let’s just drink 1 

Otto : All right. 

He drinks. 

Leo (also drinking) : Beautiful 1 

Otto : If Gilda came in now she’d be surprised all 
right, wouldn’t she ? 
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Leo: She’d be so surprised, she’d fall tight over 
backwards ! 

Orro : So should we. 

They both Jougb imtmdtrafely at this. 

Leo (ti'ipir.g bis tyes) : Oh, dear 1 Oh, dear, oh, dear, 
how silly [ How very, very silly. 

Otto {with sudden change oj mood ) : She’ll never come 
back. Never. 

Leo : Yes, she will — ^when we’re very, very old, 
she’ll suddenly come in — ^in a Bath-chair I 
Otto (sullenlf ) : Damn fool. 

Leo (pith slight belligerence) : Who’s a damn fool ? 
Otto ; You are. So am I. We both are. We 
were both damn fools in the first place, ever to have 
anything to do with her. 

Leo (admiringly) : You’re awfully strong, Otto ! 
Much, much stronger than you used to be. 

Otto : I’ve been all over the world ; I’ve roughed 
it — that’s what’s made me strong. Ever)’’ man ought 
to rough it. 

Leo : That’s the trouble with civilized life — ^it makes 
you soft. I’ve been thinking that for a long time. 
I’ve been watching myself getting softer and softer and 
softer — ^it’s awful 1 

Otto : You’d soon be all right if you got away from 
all this muck. 

Leo : Yes, I know, but how ? 

Otto (putting bis arm around bis shoulders) : Get on 
a ship, Leo — never mind where it’s going 1 Just get 
on a ship — s. small ship. 

Leo : How small ? 

Otto : Very small indeed ; a freighter. 

Leo ; Is that what you did ? 
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Otto; Yes. 

Leo : Then I -will. Where do very small ships sail 
from ? 

Otto : Everywhere — Tilbury, Hamburg, Havre 

Leo : I’m Eee I I’ve suddenly realized it. I’m 
free I 

Otto : So am I. 

Leo : We ought to drink to that, Otto. It’s some- 
thing 'worth drinking to. Freedom’s been lost to us 
for a long, long time and no'w ■we’ve found it again I 
Freedom from people and things and softness 1 W 
really ought to drink to it. 

Otto : There isn’t any more brandy. 

Leo : What’s that over there ? 

Otto : Where ? 

Leo : On the thing. 

Otto io if) : Sherry. 

Leo : What’s the matter 'with Sherry ? 

Otto : All right. 

He brings over the bottle and fills their glasses. 

Leo (gaising his) : Freedom I 

Otto (doing the same) ; Freedom I 

They both drink. 

Leo : Very insipid. 

Otto : Tastes like brown paper. 

Leo ; I’ve never tasted brown paper. 

Otto : Neither have I. 

They roar with laughter. 

Leo : Sherry’s a very ludicrous word, isn’t it, when 
you begin to analyse it ? 

Otto : Any "word’s ludicrous if you stare at it long 
enough. Look at “macaroni.” 

Leo : That’s Italian ; that doesn’t count. 
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Otto ; WeU, “ rigmarole” then, and “ neophyte 

and “ haddock.” d i- opts 

Leo : And ” wimple ’’—wimple’s the word that gc 

me down 1 

Orro : What is a wimple ? 

Leo : A sort o£ mediaeval megaphone, made or a 
Guinevere had one. 

Otto : What did she do with it ? 

Leo {patiently) : Wore it, of course. What did you 
think she did with it ? 

Otto ; She might have blown down it. _ , 

Leo {n>itb slight irritation) : Anyhow, it doesn 
matter, does it? , 

Otto (agreeably) : Not in the least. It couldn t 
matter less. I always thought Guinevere was tedious, 
wimple or no wimple. 

Leo : I’m beginning to float a little, aren’t you ? 
Otto ; Just leaving the ground. Give me time 

I’m just leaving the ground 

Leo : Better have some more Sherry. 

Otto : I’m afraid it isn’t very good Sherry. 

Leo (serutini^ing the bottle) ; It ought to be good ; 
it’s real old Armadildo. 

Otto ; Perhaps we haven’t given it a fair chance. 

He bolds out his glass ; Leo rejills it and his ovn. 
Leo (raising his glass) ; Apr^ moi le deluge I 
Otto : Aprfes both of us the deluge 1 
They drain their glasses. 

Leo : I think I shall sit down now. I’m so terribly 
sick of standing up. 

Otto : Human beings were never meant to stand 
up, in the first place. It’s all been a grave mistake. 
They both sit on the sofa. 
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Leo : All what ? 

Orro : AJl this stamping about. 

Leo : I feel ever so much happier. I don’t feel 
angry with you or with Gilda or with anybody I I feel 
sort of at peace, if you know what I mean. 

Otto {^putting bis arm around hint) : Yes, I know — 
know. 

Leo : Keys of the city, indeed 1 

Orro ; Lot of damned nonsense. 

Leo : Too much sense of drama, flouncing off like 
that 

Otto : We’ve all got too much sense of drama, but 
we won’t have any more — from now onwards, reason 
and realism and clarity of vision. 

Leo: What? 

Otto igtry loudly) : I said " Clarity of vision.” 

Leo : I wouldn’t have believed I could ever feel like 
this again — so still and calm, like a deep, deep pool, 

Otto : Me, too — a deep pool, surrounded with cool 

green rushes, with the wind rustling through them 

This flight of fancy is disturbed by a faint hiccup. 

Leo {resting his head on Orro’s shoulder) : Will you 
forgive me — for — ^for everything ? 

Otto {emotionally) ; It’s I who should ask you that 1 

Leo : I’m glad Gilda’s gone, really — she was very 
wearisome sometimes. I shall miss her, though. 

Orro ; We shall both miss her. 

Leo : She’s the only really intelligent woman I’ve 
ever known. 

Otto : Brilliant 1 

Leo : She’s done a tremendous lot for us, Otto. I 
wonder how much we should have achieved without 
her ? 
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Otto : Very little. I’m afraid. Terribly little. 

Leo : And now she’s gone because she doesn’t wanl 
us any more. 

Otto : I think she thinks we don’t want her any 
more. 

Leo : But we do, Otto — ^we do 

Otto : We shall always want her, always, always, 
always 

Leo (miserably ) ; We shall get over it in time, I 
expect, but it take years. 

Otto : Tm going to hate those years. Pm going to 
hate every minute of them. 

Leo ; So am I. 

Otto : Thank God for each other, anyhow t 

Leo ’. That’s true. We’ll get along, somehow — 
(bis voice breaks ) — together 

Otto (sfrtigglin^ with bis tears) : Together 

Leo (giving way to bis, and breaking down completely) : 

But we’re going to be awfully — ^awfully — lonely 

TAyr both sob hopelessly on each other’s shoulders 
as the curtain slowly falls. 


END OF ACT V t SCENE IH 
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Near/)- two years have elapsed since Act II. 

The scene is Ernest FaiEDiiAN’s penthouse in New 
York. It is an eocquitite apartment, luxuriously 
furnished. Up stage, on the Right, are three windows 
opening on to a balcony. These are on an angle ; below 
them are double doors leading into the hall. A staircase 
climbs sip the Ueft-hand side of the room, leading through 
a curtained archway to the bedrooms, etc. Below the 
staircase there is a door leading to the servants' quarters. 
When the curtain rises it is about eleven-thirty on a 
summer night. The windows are wide open and be- 
yond the terrace can be seen the many lights of the city. 
There is a table set with drinks and sandwiches, with, 
below if, an enormous sofa. 

Voices are heard in the ball, and Gieda enters with 
Grace Torrence and Henry and Helen Carver. 
The Carvers are a comparatively young married 
couple, wealthy and well dressed. Grace Torrence 
is slightly older, a typical Europeani's^ed New York 
matron. Gilda is elaborately and bcantifully gowned. 
Her manner has changed a good deal. She is much 
more still and sure than before. A certain amount oj 
vitality has gone from her, but, in its place, there is 
an aloof poise quite in keeping with her dress and 
surroundings. 

Gilda : Wbo’d like a highball ? 
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Grace; Wc all would. We all need it I 
Gilda^; People are wrong when they say that the 
^era isn t what it used to be. It is what it used to be — ■ 
toEt s 'Wnat s ■wrong’ witH it I 

I^UY the drinks) : Never again 1 

toLDA : Is there enough ice there, Henry? 
Henry: Yes, heaps. 

Helen {wandering out on to the terrace) : This is the 
most wonderful view IVe ever seen I 
Henry ; Nest to ours. 

^^Helen . I like this better ; you can see more of the 

Grace ; You did all this, I suppose, Gilda ? 

1 • , HI of it; just a few estras. Ernest 

iaid the foundations. 

Grace : When’s he coming back ? 

Gilda : To-morrow. 

Grace {wandering about the room) : It’s lovely. 
iLDA , d forgotten you hadn*t been here before. 
Gilda-^' Grace. {He gives her a drink) 

= Thanks, Henry. 

Hpr^' ° yours out there? 

Hee^ : No, I’U come in for it. 

sofa ^ drink, and sits down on the 

you '''' 

we stmnp'rl ^r' motoring to Siena, and 
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Gidda : This is my shop, really. I make quite 
enough, one -way and another. 

Helen ; But the things in this room aren’t for sale, 
arc they? 

Gilda ; All except the pictures. Those are Ernest’s. 

Grace {laughing : Then they arc for sale I 

Gilda ; Perhaps. At a price. 

Henry ; And, oh boy, vrhat a price 1 (To Heien) : 
What was the name of that one he sold Dad ? 

Helen : I don’t think it had a name. 

Henry ; The name of the artist, I mean. 

Gilda ; Matisse. 

Henry : Well, all I can say is, it ought to have been 
a double Matisse for that money 1 

Gilda {smiling ) : Eleven thousand dollars, wasn’t it ? 

Henry : It was. 

Gilda (mtetly ) : Your father was very lucky, but 
then he always has been, hasn’t he ? 

Grace ; Bow, Henry I Or fall down dead — one or 
the other 1 

Gilda : Do you want to see over the rest of it, 
Grace ? 

Grace : I do, indeed 1 I’m taking mental notes, 
and if any of them come out right. I’ll send you a 
handsome gift. 

Gilda : Terrace first ? Very nice line in balcony 
furniture, swing chairs, striped awnings, shmbs in 
pots 

Grace : I’d rather die than go near the terrace — ^it 
makes me giddy from here. 

Gilda : I love being high up, 

Helen : So do I — the higher the better 1 

Grace : What floor is this ? 
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Gn.OA : Thijticth. 

Grucr, : 1 wa'i cAuj>,ht hr fire onre on (He ^tsth > 

I had to he hauled down a ladder in my nlphtftotfn 
since then I’ve always lived on the ground level. 
llr.i.Tts: \X'h.at about burglars ? 

Gii.sa’. : I'd ratlicc have fifty burglars than one »«• 
What would you do here if there was ft fire, Gilda 
If it started down below, in the elevator shaft or 
something ? 

Gii.da /cs-ardt th strs'^nti' d>:r)i Very tii<x 

line in fire cscapc.s just through that door ; perfectly 
equipped, commodious — there's even ft wide enough 
balustrade to slide down. ^ 

Gract. ; One day there'll be an c.artbqual:c in thu 
city, then .all you high livers will come tumbling 
down I 

IIuNRY : In that ease. I'd rather be here than on the 
ground. 

Gilda : Come and see the bedrooms. 

Grack: Higher still? 

Gilda: Yes, higher still. You two wU be fdl 
right, won’t you ? 

Hei.bn ; Of course. 

Gilda {Icadir,!’ tbi viy upstairs ) : Help yourself to 
another drink, Henry. 

Henry : Thanks. I will. 

G 11 .DA and Grace disappear tlrc.'i^h tki archere). 
Henry {at table) ; Do you want another ? 

Helen : I haven't finished this one yet. 

Henry : Promise me one thing, Hden ? 

Helen: What? 

Henry : Tltat you’ll never become a professional 
decorator, 
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Helen: Why? 

Henry : Fve never met one yet that viasn’t hard as 
nails, and, my God, I’ve met hundreds 1 

Helen : Do you think Gilda’s hard ? 

Henry : Hard 1 Look at her eyes. Look at the 
way she’s piloting old Grace round the apartment. 
Look at the way she snapped me up over Dad’s picture 1 

Helen : You were rather awful about it. 

Henry : So I should think 1 Eleven thousand 
bucks for that daub 1 I’ve only found three people 
who could tell me what it was supposed to be, and they 
all told me different. 

Helen : Art’s not in your line, Henry. 

Henry : You bet your sweet life it isn’t — not at 
that price ! 

Hkt.rk ; I like modern painting. I think it’s 
thrilling. 

Hsnrt: Bunk. 

Helen {witi superiority) : That’s what everybody 
always says about new things. Look at Wagner. 

Henry : What’s Wagner got to do with it ? 

Helen : When first his music came out everyone 
said it was terrible. 

Henry : That’s jake with me I 

Helen {laughing patronio(inghf) : It’s silly to laugh at 
things just because you don’t understand them. 

Henry : You’ve been around too much lately, 
Helen ; you ought to stay home more. 

Helen ; If it hadn’t been for Gilda,.I don’t know 
what I’d have done all winter. 

Henry : If it hadn’t been for us, I don’t know what 
she’d have done aU winter 1 You could have fixed 
our apartment just as well as she did. What do we 
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want -with all that Spanish junk ? 

Helen : It isn’t junk ; it’s beautiful I She’s got 
the most wonderful taste, everybody knows she has. 

Henry ; It’s a racket, Helen 1 The whole thing is 
a racket. 

Helen : I don’t know what’s the matter with you 
to-night. 

Henry : The evening’s been a flop. The opera was 
lousy, and now we’ve been dragged up here instead of 
going to the Casino. Just because Gilda’s sniffed a 
bit of business. 

There is a ring at the door bell. 

Helen : Do you really think she only got Grace up 
here to sell her something ? 

Henry: I do. 

Helen : Oh, Henry 1 

Henry: Don’t you? 

Helen : No, of course I don’t. They’ve got a lot 
of money ; they don’t need to go on Hke that. 

Henry That’s how they made the money. Ernest’ s 
era palming off pictures on people for years. 

Helen : I don’t see why he shouldn’t, if they’re 

, g to buy them. After all, everybody sells some- 
thmgjimean ^ 

The door bell rings again. 

Henry . Don t they keep any servants ? 

welen : I expect they’ve gone to bed. 

RY . I d better answer the door, I suppose. 

Helen : Yes, I think you had. 

. goes off. Helen does up her face. There 

’fir Henry re-enters, 

Jo orve by Orro and Leo, both attired in very faultless 
evening dress. 
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Henry : Mrs. Friedman’s upstairs — ^I’U call her. 
Leo : No, don’t trouble to do that ; she’ll be down 
soon, "won’t she ? 

Henry : Yes, she’s only sho-wing Mrs. Torrence over 
the apartment. 

Otto ; Torrence — ^Torrence I How very odd I I 
wonder if that’s the same Mrs. Torrence we met in the 
Yoshiwara ? 

Leo : Very possibly. 

Henry : This is my wife, Mrs. Carver. I’m afraid 
I don’t know your names. 

Leo : My name is Mercure. 

Helen {shaking hands) : How do you do, Mr. 
Mercurd ? 

Otto ; And mine is Sylvus. 

Helen {shaking hands again) : How do you do, Mr. 
Sylvus ? 

Leo (bimng abrupflj (o Hsmx and shaking his hand) *. 
How do you do, Mr. Carver ? 

Otto {doing the same with some violence) : How do you 
do, Mr. Carver ? 

Henry : "WovJd you care for a drink ? 

Leo : Passionately. 

Henry {coldlj) : They’re over there. Help yourself. 
Helen ijnhile they are helping themselves) : Are you old 
friends of Mrs. Friedman’s ? 

Otto {over bis shoulder ) : Yes, we lived with her for 
years. 

Helen {gasping slightly) : Oh 1 

There is silence for a moment. Otto and Leo 
settle themselves comfortably in chairs. 

Leo {raising his glass) ; Here’s to you, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carver. 
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Otto {also raising bis glass ') : Mr. and Mrs. 

Henry {automatically raising his glass) : Here s uc 
There is another silence. .. , 

Leo {conversatiomlly) : I once knev a man ^ 
Carver in Sumatra. 

Helen : Really ? 

Leo : He had one of the longest beards I’ve ever sec 
Otto {quickly) : That was Mr. Eidclbaum. 

Leo : So it was I How stupid of me. 

Otto {apologetically) ; We’ve travelled so much, joss 
know, we sometimes get a little muddled. 

Helen (weakly) : Yes, I expect you do. 

Leo : Have you been married long ? 

Henry : Two years. j , 

Leo : Oh dear, Oh dear. Oh dear, Oh dear. Oh £2 . 
Henry : Why ? What of it ? , 

Otto: There’s something strangely and deeply 
moving about young love, Mr. and Mrs. Carver. 

Leo : Youth at the helm. 

Otto : Guiding the little Lagile barque of happiness 
down the river of life. Unthinking, unknowing, nn 
aware of the perils that lie in wait for you, the sudden 
tempests, the sharp jagged rocks beneath the surface. 
Are you never afraid ? 

Henry : I don’t see anything to be afraid of. 

Leo {fondly) : Foolish headstrong boy. 

Otto : Have you any children ? 

Henry (sharply) : No, we have not. 

Leo ; That’s what’s wrong with this century. R 
you were living in Renaissance Italy you’d have been 
married at fourteen and by now you’d have masses or 
children and they’d be &shioning things of gsseot 
beauty. Wouldn’t they, Otto ? 
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Otto ; Yes, Leo, they -would. 

Leo ; There you ate, you sec I 

Otto : The tragedy of the -whole situation lies in 
the feet that you don’t care, you don’t care a fig, do you? 

Helen (stiffly) : I really don’t understand what you 
mean. 

Conversation again lanffdshts. 

Leo ; You’ve been to Chuquicamata, I suppose ? 

Henry: Where? 

Leo : Chuquicamata. It’s a copper mine in Qiile. 

Henry ; No, we haven’t. Why ? 

Leo (loftily') : It doesn’t matter. It’s most unim- 
portant. 

Henry ; Why do you ask ? 

Leo (magnanimously) : Please don’t say any more 
about it — it’s perfectly all right. 

Henry (with irritation) : What arc you talking about ? 

Leo : Chuquicamata. 

Otto (gently) : A copper mine M Chile. 

Helen (to relieve the tension) : It’s a very funny name. 

She ffggles nervously. 

Leo (eoldly) : Do you think so ? _ 

Helen (persevering) : Is it — is it an interesting place ? 

IjEO : I really don’t remember ; I haven’t been there 
since I was two. 

Otto : I’ve never been there at all. 

Helen (subsiding) : Oh ! 

Leo (after another pause ) : Is Mrs. Torrence a nice 
woman ? 

Henry : Nice 1 Yes, very nice. 

Leo {with a sigh of relief) : I’m so glad. 

Otto : One can’t be too careful, you know people 
are so deceptive. 
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to : I* 

leaily; brittle, painted masks. We all wear 
form of protection; modern life forcM 
must have some means of shielding our timi , 
souls from the glare of civilization. ^ 

Otto ; Be careful, Leo. Remember bo y 
yourself in Mombasa 1 

Leo ; That was fish. , , 

Helen and Henrt exchange J- „ 

Gilda and Grace reappear ibrough the 
come dawn the stairs. Otto and Leo an 
rise to their feet. is 

Gelda (<jj they come down ) : • • ; , --und, 

lovely in the summer, because, as it goes rig 
there’s always somewhere cool to sit - , 

She reaches the foot of the stairs and sees fL 
Leo. She puts her bond on to the hahts^adej J 
a second, to steady herself ; then she speaks, 
is perfectly calm. 

Giuda : Hallo 1 


Leo : Hallo, Gilda. 

Otto : We’ve come back. 

Gilda (p/ell under control) : Yes — ^yes, I see you 
This is Mrs. Torrence. Grace, these are two o 
Liends of rtune — ^Leo Mercur6 and Otto Sylviw- 
Grace {shaking hands) : Oh — ^how do you do. 

Leo (shaking bands) : You must forgive our clo » 
but we’ve only just come off a freight boat. 

Otto : A Dutch freight boat. The food vr 


delicious. . 

Gilda : I see you both have drinks. Henry, 
me one, wUi you ? 

Henrt : Certainly. 
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Gilda {in an empty voice) : This is the most delightful 
surprise. {To Grace) : Do you know, I haven’t seen 
cither of them for nearly two years. 

Grace : Gilda has been showing me this perfectly 
glorious apartment. Don’t you think it’s lovely ? 

Otto {looking around) : Artistically too careful, but 
professionally superb. 

Gilda {laughing lightly) : Behave yourself, Otto I 

Leo : ''Cere’s darling little Ernest ? 

Gilda : Chicago. 

Henry ; Here’s your drink, Gilda. 

He hands it to her, 

Gilda ; Thank you. 

Grace {sinking into a chair) : Wliere did you come 
• from on your freight boat, Mr. Mercure ? 

Leo : Manila. 

Otto : It was very hot in Manila. 

Leo : It was also very hot in Singapore. 

Gilda {drily) : It always is, I believe. 

Otto : It was cooler in Hong Kong ; ana in 
Vladivostock it was downright cold I 

Leo : We had to wear mittens. 

Helen : Was all this a pleasure trip ? 

Leo : Life is a pleasure trip, Mrs. Carver ; a Cheap 
Excursion. 

Otto : That was very beautifully put, Leo. I shall 
always remember it. 

Henry and Helen’s faces set in disapproval 
Grace looks slightly bemildered. 

Grace {n>itb a little social laugh) : Well, life certainly 
hasn’t been a cheap excursion for me 1 Every day it 
gets more and more expensive. Everyone here has 
had the most dreadful winter. I was in Europe, of 
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course, but they u-erc fcelitiK it there, too, very 1^%' 
Paris, particularly, P.iris scenred to 
s’itality; it used to be much more gay, somehow 
Orro : I once had a flat in Paris. It really nio 
a studio than a flat, hut I irad to Icivc it. 

Grace : 'Phey pulled it down, I suppose. They 
pulling down everything in P.rris now, , 

OiTO : They pulled it down to the ground ; tt 
a small edifice and crumbled easily, 

Grace : It's sad, isn’t it, to think of places w e. 
one has lived not being there any more ? o a, 
Leo : I remember n friend of mine called Mn- 
being very upset once when her house in Dorset 
into the sea. 

Grace (sfarlhS ) ; How terrible 1 . . 

Lr.o : Fortunately Mr. Purdy happened to be w 
at the time, 

Orro : In my c-tsc, of course, it was more like an 
earthquake than anydiing else, a small but thoroug 
earthquake with the room trembling and the chandelier 
swinging and the ground opening .at my feet. 

Grace ; Funny. We were talking about cartK 
quakes just now. 

Leo ; I’ve never been able to understand why th® 
Japanese arc such a cheerful race. All that hissing an° 
grinning on the brink of destruction. 

Orro ; The Japanese don’t mind destruction a bit , 
they like it, it’s part of their upbringing. They r® 
delighted with death. Look at the way they kill tbesU" 
selves on the most whimsical of pretexts. 

Leo : I always thought Madame Butterfly was over- 
hasty. 

Otto : She should have gone out into the world 
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and achieved an austere independence. Just like you, 
Gilda. 

Gilda : Don’t talk nonsense. {To Grace) : They 
both talk the most absurd nonsense ; they always have, 
ever since I’ve known them. You mustn’t pay any 
attention to them. 

Otto: Don’t undermine our social poise, Gilda, 
you — who have so much I 

Gilda {sharply) : Your social poise is non-csistent. 
Leo : We have a veneer, though ; it’s taken us y^rs 
to acquire ; don’t scratch it with your sharp witty 
nails— 

Everjbodj jumps slightly at the word “ darling: 
Gilda : Have you written any new plays, Leo ? 
Have you painted any new pictures, Otto ? You must 
both come to lunch one day and tell me all about 

yourselves. , 

Leo; That would be delightful. Just the three 

of us. 

Otto ; Should old acquaintance be forgot. 

Leo : Qose harmony. 

Gilda : You’U have to forgive me if Tm not quite 
as helpM to you as I used to be. My critical faculucs 
aren’t as strong as they once were. I’ve grown away, 
you see. , 

Leo : How far have you grown away, my de^ rove 
How lonely are you in your little box so high a o'vc 
the arena ? Don’t you ever feel that you want to come 
down in the cheap seats again, nearer to the blood an 
the sand and the warm smells, nearer to Life an 

Death ? j t, 

Gilda : You’ve changed, Leo. You used to e 

mote subtle. 
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Otto : You’ve diangcd, too, but "WC expected that. 
Helen (social poise well to the fore) ; It’s funny how 
people alter ; only the other day in the Colony a boy 
that I used to know when he was at Yale walked up 
to my table, and I didn’t recognize him 1 
Leo: Just fancy 1 

Otto : Do you know, I have an excellent memory 
for names, but I carmot for the life of me remember 
faces. Sometimes I look at Leo suddenly and haven’t 
the f^test idea who he is. 

Leo (quickly) : I can remember ihingSt though, very 
clearly, and past conversations and small trivial inci- 
dents. Some trick of the light, some slight movement, 
can cause a whole flock of irrelevant memories to 
tumble into my mind — ^just unattached fnagments, 
which nught have been significant once but whicli 
don’t seem to mean anything any more. Trees in a 
quiet London square, for instance — a green evening 
dress, with car-rings to match — two notes propped up 
against a brandy bottle — odd, isn’t it ? 

Gilda : Not particularly odd. The usual litter of 
an over-sentimental mind. 

Otto : Be careful, GBda. An ugly brawl is 
imminent. 

Gilda: Tm not a&aid. 

Otto: That’s brave, when you have so much to 
lose. 

He glances comprehensively rormd the room. 

Giuda (quietly) : Is that a threat ? 

Orro : We’ve come back. That should be threat 
enough I 

Gilda (rising, with a strange smile) : There now ! 
That’s what happens when ghosts get into the house. 
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They try to frighten you with their beckoning fingers 
and clanking chains, not knowing that they’re dead and 
unable to harm you any more. That’s why one should 
never be scared of them, only sorry for them. Poor 
little ghosts I It must be so uncomfortable, wandering 
through empty passages, feeling they’re not wanted 
very much. 

Leo (/o Grace) : You see, Gilda can talk nonsense 
too. 

Otto (j-eprovingly) : That wasn’t nonsense, Leo ; 
that Was a flight of fancy, tinged with the macabre 
and reeking with allegory — a truly remarkable achieve- 
ment I 

Leo : It certainly requires a vivid imagination to 
describe this apartment as an empty passage. 

Gilda (laughing a trifle wildly) : Stop it, both of you ! 
You’re behaving abominably I 

Otto : We’re all behaving abominably. 

Leo ; The veneer is wearing thin. Even yours, 
Ghda. 

Grace: This, really, is the most extraordinary 
conversation I’ve ever heard. 

Otto: Fascinating, though, don’t you think? 
Fascinating to lift the roofs a fraction and look down 
into the houses. 

Gilda : Not when the people inside know you re 
looking : not when they’re acting for you and strutting 
about and showing off 1 

Leo : How does it feel to be so secure, Gilda ? Tell 
us about it. 

Gilda (ignoring hi/n) : Another drink, Henry ? 

Henry : No, thanks. 

Helen (rising) : We really ought to be going now. 
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Gild A : Oh, I’m so sorry I 

Leo : Wntcli the smooth ■wheels going round I 

Otto : Reach for a Murad ! 

Grace (a/so risiup) : I’m coinc. too, Gilda. Con I 
drop anybody? 

Henry : No, thanks, our car’s outside. 

Grace : Good night, Mr. Mcrcurd. 

Leo (s/}aking bands) : Good night. 

Grace (s/sakJng /sands nitb Otto) i Good night. Can 
r drop you any'whetc ? 

Otto : No, thank you ; ■we’re staying a little longer. 

Gilda : No 1 Go no^w, Otto, please. Both of 
you, go with Grace. Pm terribly tired ; you can tele- 
phone me first thing in the morning. 

Leo : We want to talk to you. 

Gilda ; To-morrow, you can talk to me to-morrow ; 
We can all talk for hours. 

Leo ; We want to talk now. 

Gilda ; I know you do, but I tell you, Fm tired — 
dreadfully tired. I’ve had a very hard day 

She winks at t/sem vio/ent/y. 

Otto (gr/««;V;g) : Oh, I see. 

^ Helen (at t/ie door) : Come on, Henry I Good 
night, Gilda darling ; it’s been a lovely evening. 

S/ie bows to Otto and Leo, and goes out. Grace 
Zooks at Otto and Leo and Giijda, and then 
great tact joins Henry at t/se door. 

Grace (to Otto) : My cat’s there, if you are coming 
now. Good night, Gilda — ring for the ele^vator, 
Henry 

She goes out wit/s Henry. 

Gilda (bt<rriedlyy in a whisper) ; It was a^wfiil of you 
to behave like that I Why couldn’t you have waited 
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quietly until they’d gone ? 

Leo {also in a vMsptr): They wouldn’t go — they 
■were going to stay for ever and ever and ever I 

Gilda runs over to her bag, mbicb is lying on a ebair, 
and fakes a latchkey out of it. 

Gilda : Go, now, both of you 1 Go with Grace. 
She’ll gossip all over the town if you don’t. Here’s 
the key; come back in ten minutes. 

Otto ; Intrigue, eh ? A nice state of affairs. 

Leo ; Good old Decameron 1 

Gilda {timing the key into his band) : Go on, quickly I 

Get a taxi straight back 

Tby both kiss her light ^ on the lips and go out. 
Gilda stands still, staring after them until she bears 
the door slam. Her yes art filled with tears. She 
strides about the room in great ofitation, clasping and 
unclasping her bands. She stops in front of a table 
on which is someone's unfinished drink. She drinks it 
thoughtfully, frowning and tapping her foot nervously on 
the gromd. 

Suddenly, she bangs down the glass, snatches up her cloak 
and hag, switches off all the lights, and runs out throng 
the door leading to the fire escape. 

Curtain. 


END of act in: scene i 
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Matthew : Perhaps you’d like to have it out on the 
terrace, sir ? 

Ernest : No. This’ll do. 

Matthew ; Did you have a good trip, sir ? 
Ernest {sitting down at the table') : No, I did not. 
Matthew : Very good, sir. 

He goes out. Ernest pours himself some coffee. 
V^hile he is doing so, Otto and Leo come down the 
stairs. 'They are both wearing Ernest’s pyjamas and 
dressing-gowns, which are considerably small for them. 
Their feet are bare. 

Leo {as they reach the bottom of the stairs) : Good 
morning, Ernest 1 

Ernest {flabbergasted) : God bless my soul I ^ 
Otto {Hssing him) : He will, Ernest. He couldn t 
fail to I 

Leo {also kissing him) : Dear little Ernest I 
Ernest : Where — ^where in heaven’s name have 
you come from ? 

Otto : Manila. 

Leo {grinning) : It was very hot in Manila. 

Otto ; Aren’t you pleased to see us ? 

Ernest : Have you been staying here ? 

Leo : Of course. 

Ernest : Since when ? 

Otto : Last night. 

Ernest : Where did you sleep ? 

Leo : Upstairs. 

Ernest : What I Where’s Gilda ? 

Otto; We don’t know. She’s disappeared. 

Ernest ; Disappeared I What on earth do you 
mean ? 

Orro : What I say. She’s disappeared. 
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Leo: Disappeared! Gone. She fluttered out into 
the night like a silly great owl. , 

Otto : We arrived when she was entertaining a tej 
smart friends, and she pressed a latch-key into our ^ * 
and told us to come back later ; and when we carne a ' 
later, she wasn’t here. So we waited a little while, an 
then we went to bed. 

Leo : We were very tired. 

Ernest : It’s fantastic, the whole tiling 1 Ridiculous. 
Leo : Do you tbinir could have some coffee . 
Ernest : Yes, you can have some coffee, if 
want it. 

He rings a little bell on the table and slams it down 
again irritably. 

Otto : I do hope you’re not going to be disagree 
able, Ernest. After aU, you haven’t seen us fot 
ages, 

Ernest : Disagreeable ! What do you expect me 
to be ? I arrive home after twenty hours in the train to 
find Gilda gone, and you both staying in the house 
uninvited and wearing my pyjamas. 

Leo : We’ll take them off at once, if you like. 
Ernest : You won’t do any sucli thing I _ 
Matthew enters and stands stricken mitb astonish' 
meat. 

Two more cups, Afatthew. 

Matthew ; Yes, sir. 

He goes out, staring. 

Ernest: ELid you warned Gilda that you were 
coming? 

Otto : No. Wc just arrived — it was a surprise. 
Ernest {suddenly) ; What do you want ? 

Leo : ’^y do you ask that ? 
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Ernest : I •wont to know. Wliy have you come ? 
What do you want ? 

Otto ; We want Gilda, of course I 

Ernest : Have you gone out of your mind ? 

Leo : Not at all. It’s quite natural. We’ve 
always wanted Gilda. 

Ernest; Ate you aware that she is my vdfe? 

Otto (turning evaj ) : Oh, don’t be so silly, Ernest I 

Ernest : Silly I How dare you 1 

Leo: You’re a dear old pet, Ernest, and we’re 
very, very fond of you and we know perfectly well that 
Gilda could be married to you fifty times and still not be 
your wife. 

IsiKrrtw^ (or/ics in tt-ith tu'O tups. 

Matthew : Do you want some fresh coffee, sir ? 

Ernest (uiechanically, staring at them)-. No— no, 
there’s enough here. 

Matthew (to Orro) : Can I get you some grape- 
fruit, sir ? Or an egg ? 

Otto ; No, thank you. 

Matthew (to Leo) : For you, sir ? 

Leo : No, thank you. 

Ernest : That will do, Matthew. 

Matthew : Yes, sir. 


He goes out. , 

Ernest : Do you seriously imagine that you have 
the slightest right to "walk into toy house like this an 
demand my wife ? 

Otto; Do stop saying “my wife” m that com- 
placentway, Ernest; it’s absurd I _ 

Leo : We know entirely why you married Crilda , 
and if we’d both been dead it would have been an 


exceedingly good arrangement. 
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Ernest ; You are dead, as fat as she’s conccrued. 

Otto : Oh, no, vrc’ re not I We’re very much alive. 

Leo : I fear your marriage is on the rocks, Ernest. 

Ernest : This is one of the most superb exhibitions 
of brazen impertinence I’ve ever encountered. 

Otto ; It’s inconvenient, I do see that. It may 
quite possibly inconvenience you very much. 

Leo : But no mote than that ; and you knovr it as 
well as we do. 

Ernest (with admirable control ) ; Aren’t you taking 
rather a lot for granted ? 

Otto : Only what we know. 

Ernest ; I won’t lose my temper with you, because 
that would be foolish 

Otto ; And ineffective. 

Ernest : But I think you had better put on what- 
ever clothes you came in, and go away. You can come 
back later, when you’re in a more reasonable frame of 
mind. 

Leo : We’re in a perfectly reasonable frame of 
Ernest. We’ve never been more reasonable in 
out lives ; nor more serenely determined. 

Ernest (with great calmness ) ; Now look here, you 
^o. I married Gilda because she was alone, and 
because for many, many years I have been deeply 
attached to her. We <hscussed it carefully together 
from every angle, before we decided. I know the 
whole drcutostances intimately. I know exactly how 
much she loved you both ; and also. I’m a&aid, exactly 
how httle you both loved her. You practically ruined 
her Iffe between you, and you caused her great un- 
happiness with your egotistical, casual passions. Now 
you can leave her alone. She’s worked hard and made 
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a reputation for herself. Her life is fully occupied; 
and she is completely contented. Leave her alone 1 
Go away 1 Go back to hlanila or wherever you came 
from — and leave her alone 1 
Leo : Admirable, Ernest 1 Admirable, but not 
strictly accurate. We love her more th.an anyone else 
in the world and alw-iys shall. She caused us just as 
much unhappiness in the past as we ever caused her. 
And although she may have worked hard, and although 
her life is so fully occupied, she is far from being 
contented. We saw her last night and we know. 

Otto : She could never be contented without us, 
because she belongs to us justas much as we belong to her. 
EtiNEST : She ran away from you. 

Leo : She’ll come back. 

The front-door bell rings. 

Orro : She has come back I 

There is silence while Matthew crosses from the 
servants' door to the hall. 

Leo : Coffee I That’s the thing — nice, strong 
coffee I (He pours some out for himself 1) 

Otto {doing the same) : Delicious 1 
Ernest {rising, and flinfrng down bis napkin) : This is 
insupportable 1 

Leo : Peculiar and complicated, I grant you, and 
rather exciting, but not insupportable. 

Gilda enters, followed by Matthew, who looks 
utterly bewildered. She is wearing a dark day coat and 
bat over her evening dress, and carrying a brown paper 
parcel that is obviously her evening cloak. She sees the 
three of them and smiles. 

Gieda : I nught have known it 1 
Matthew : Shall I take your parcel, ma’am ? 
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Gilda: YeSj give it to Nora, Matthew; it’s my 
evening cloak. 

Matthew : Yes, ma’am. 

He goes ojf, iLeft, with it, while Gilda takes off her 
hat and coat and fluffs out her hair. 

Gilda : I borrowed this coat and hat from the 
telephone operator at the Ritz : remind me to return it 
some time this morning, Ernest. {She comes over and 
kisses him absently.'^ This is all very awkward, isn’t it ? 
1 am so sorry. The very first minute you get home, too. 
It s a shame 1 (To Otto and Leo) : Did you stay here 
all night ? 

Leo : Yes, we did. 

Gilda t I wondered if you would. 

Otto : Why did you sneak off like that ? 

Gilda (coolly) ; I should have thought the reason 
Was obvious enough. 

Leo ; It was very weak of you. 

Gilda ; Not at all. I wanted time to think. Give 
me some coffee, Ernest — ^no, don’t ring for another 
cup ; TU have yours. I couldn’t bear to see Matthew’s 
eyes popping out at me any more I 

She pours out some coffee and sits down and surveys the 
three of them. 

Gilda (blandly) ; Now then I 

Leo ; N o w then indeed! 

Gilda : What’s going to happen ? 

Utto : Social poise again. Oh, dear I Oh, dear, 
oh, dear 1 

Gilda ; You know you both look figures of fun in 
those pyjamas I 

. Lrnest : I don’t believe I’ve ever been so acutely 
irritated in my whole life. 
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Leo ; It is annoying for you, Ernest, I do see that ! 
I'm so sorry. 

Otto : Yes, "we’re both sorry. 

Ernest : I think your arrogance is insufferable. I 
don’t know what to say. I don’t know what to do. 
I’m very, very angry. Gilda, for heaven’s sake, tell 
them to go I 

Gilda : They wouldn’t. Not if I told them until I 
was black in the face 1 

Leo : Quite right. 

Otto : Not without you, we wouldn’t. 

Gilda (smiling) ; That’s very sweet of you both. 

Leo (looking at her sharply) : What ate you up to ? 

Otto : TeU us, my little dear, my clever little dear 1 
Tell us what you’re up to . 

Gilda ; What have you been saying to Ernest ? 

Leo ; Lots of things. 

Ernest : They’ve been extremely offensive, both of 
them. 

Gilda : In what way ? 

. Ernest ; I’d rather not discuss it any further. 

Gilda ; I believe you’ve got a little fatter, Otto. 

Leo : He eats too much rice. 

Gilda : You look very well, though. 

Otto {raising his eyebrom slightly) : Thank you. 

Gilda: So do you, Leo. The line in between your 
eyes is deeper, but you seem very healthy. 

Leo ; I am. 

Gilda : You were always very strong, con- 
stitutionally. Strong as an ox I Do you remember 
that, Ernest ? 

Ernest {irritably) : What ? 

GmoA {smiling) : Nothing. It doesn’t matter. 
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l.rx) ; Stop pvjUin:: our r-zt% ami rtrolufsp, Gtiis, 
and tcU us yov.t lectct. TcU tt^ v.'Bv pou’ic to ttfitcj;' 
and quiet — tell us v.'hat yovt're stp to, 

Gn,t>A 1 Don't you Know ? I’ve /pven in I 
Lro (quicl-Jj ) ; NS'ln: ! 

Gti.OA (."s/f.'/y c'J tirj i's'e 

I've thrown ro,y hand in I 'Hic game’s over- 
liinss.ST: Giida I \X'1tat do you mean ? 

Gii-OA : Wltai I fay. 

HttKnsT t Yott mean — you on't mean tiwt 

Gh.oa Cf/nf/j ) ; 1 mean I’m going sway fro® you, 
Ernest, Some things arc too strong to fight againtf ; 
I’rc been fighting for two years and it's no «««• I’^ 
bored with the battle, sick to death of it I So I've 
given in. 

Ep.xnsr : You’re — you're insane ! You can’t N 
rerious. 


GrtOA; Tm not serious I 'Hut's v/nat’s so dread* 

tub I feel I ought to l?e, but I’m not— my heart s 
bobbing up and down inside me li!:c a parrot in a cage i 

Its shameful, I Know, hut 1 can’t Jtclp it 

siiui^nlj turns cn Otto end Lno) : And vou two — 
two sitting there w-ith the light of triumph in yo«t 
something, can’t you ? Say something, (ox 
o s sake, before 1 shp your smug little faces 1 
Eco: Ilmcwit. I knew* h bst nigbt 1 

Urro ; We both 1-jicw it 1 We laughed ourselves 
to sleep. " 


EtuvEST • Gilda, pull yourself together I Don't be 
a fool — pull yourself together I 

Gilda: Don’t get excited, Ernest. It doesn’t 
matter to you as much as all that, you know. 
ti liRKEST : You’re crazy I You’re stark staring road I 
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Gilda ifcstatically) : I am, I am I Fm mad with 
joy ! Fm mad with relief 1 I thought they really had 
forgotten me; that they really were free of me. I 
thought that they were never coming back, that I 
should never see them again ; that my heart would be 
heavy and sick and lonely for them until I died 1 

Leo : Serve you right for leaving us ! Serve you 
damn well right 1 

Gilda : Be quiet I Shut your trap, my darling 1 
I’ve got to eicplain to Ernest. 

Ernest: I don’t w.ont to bear your explanations. I 

don’t want to hear any more 

Otto : Try and stop her, that’s all I Just try and 
stop her 1 She’s off, she’s embarked on a scene. Oh, 
dear love, this is highly delectable 1 The old girl s on 
tlic war-path 1 , 

Gilda: Be quiet, I tell you 1 Don’t crow I Dont 
be so mean. 

Ernest : I don’t want to hear any more, I tell you 
Gilda ; You’ve got to. You must I There s so 
much I have to say. You must listen. In fairness to 
yourself and to all of us, you must listen. 

Ernest : You’re being unbelievably vulgar I I m 
ashamed of you. _ , 

Gilda : Fm ashamed of many things, but not o 
this ! This is real. I’ve made use of you, Ernest, and 
Fm ashamed of that, and I’ve lied to you. Fm ashamed 
of that, too ; but at least I didn’t know it : I was too 
busy lying to myself at the same time.^ I took refuge m 
your gentle, kind friendship, and tried^ to pretend to 
myself that it was enough, but it wasn t. I ve t e 
and laughed and entertained your friends ; I ve een 
excellent company and very efficient. I ve wor 'c 
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hard and bought things and sold things, all the time 
pretending that my longing for these two was fading I 
But it wasn’t. They came back last night, looking 
very sleek and sly in their newly pressed suits, and the 
moment I saw them, I knew ; I knew it was no good 
pretending any more. I fought against it, honestly 
I did 1 1 ran away from them, and walked about 
the streets and sat in Childs weeping into glasses of 
rtulk. Oh, Ernest, you’ve understood such a lot, 
understand just this much mote, and try to forgive 
me — ^because I can’t possibly live without them, and 
that’s that I 

Ernest (^ifh icy calm ) ; 1 gather that the fact 
tliat I’m your husband is not of the faintest importance 
to you ? 

Gilda : It’s never been anything more than a 
comfortable sort of arrangement, has it ? 

Ernest : Apparently not as comfortable as I 
imagiaed. 

Gilda : Exquisitely comfortable, Ernest, and easy- 
going and very, very nice ; but those things don’t 
count in a situation like this, you must see that 1 

Ernest ; I see a ruthless egotism, an utter disregard 
for anyone’s feelings but your own. That’s all I can 
see at the moment. 

Leo ; You should see more, Ernest, you really 
should. The years that you’ve known us should have 
taught you that it’s no use trying to make any one of 
us toe the line for long. 

Ernest ; Gilda is different &om you two, she 
always has been. 

Gilda : Not different enough. 

Ernest : You let her down utterly. You threw 
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away tvcrything she gave you. It was painful to 
watch her writhing in the throes of her own foolish love 
for you. I used to love you both too. You were 
young and gay, and your assurance wasn’t set and 
unbecoming as it is now. But I don’t love you any 
more. I’m not even fond of you. You set every 
instinct that I have on edge. You offend my taste. 
When Gilda escaped from you I tried to make her 
happy and contented, quietly, without fuss. 

Orro ; She could never be happy without hiss. 
She revels in it. 

Ernest ; Superficially, perhaps, but not really. 
Not deep down in her heart. 

Eno ; What do you know of her heart ? 

Gilda ; Cruel little cat. 

Otto ; Shut up I 

Leo : She’s chosen to come back to us. She just 
said so. How do you account for that ? 

Ernest: The sight of you has revived her old 
idiotic in&tuation for you, but only for a little. It won’t 
last. She knows too much now to be taken in by you 
again. 

Gilda ; You’re wrong, Ernest. You’re wrong. 

Ernest ; Your lack of balance verges on insanity. 

Orro : Do you know that was downright rude I 

Gn-DA : Why go on talking ? Talking isn’t any 
good. Look at me, Ernest. Look at me 1 Can’t you 
see what’s happened ? 

Ernest : You’re a mad woman ag^. 

Gilda : Why shouldn’t I be a mad woman ? I’vt 
been sane and still for two years. You were deceived 
by my dead behaviour because you wanted to be. It’s 
sUly to go on saying to yourself that I’m different &om 
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Otto and Leo just because you want to believe it. Tm 
not dilferent from them. We’re all of a piece, the 
three of us. Those early years made us so. From 
now on we shall have to live and die our own way. No 
one else’s way is any good, we don’t fit. 

Ernest : No, you don’t, you don’t and you never 
will. Your values are false and distorted. 

Gilda : Only from your point of view. 

Ernest : From the point of view of anyone who 
has the slightest sense of decency. 

Leo : We have our own decencies. We have our 
own ethics. Our lives arc a different shape from yours. 
Wave us good-bye. Little Ernest, we’re together 
again. 

Gilda ; Ernest, Ernest, be friendly. It can’t hurt 
you much. 

Ernest: Not any more. I’ve wasted too much 
friendship on all of you, you’re not worth it. 

Otto : There’s a lot of vanity in your anger, 
Ernest, which isn’t really worthy of your intelligence. 

Ernest {fuming on bini ) : Don’t speak to me, 
please 1 

Leo : Otto’s perfectly right. This behaviour isn’t 
worthy of your intelligence. If you were twisted up in- 
side and really unhappy it would be different; but 
you’re not, you’re no more than offended and resentful 

1— -I’ve 

had too much of your effrontery already I 

Gieda {peaceably ) : Once and for all, Ernest, don’t 
be bitter and so dreadfully outraged 1 Please, please 
calm down and you’ll find it much easier to understand. 

Ernest ; You overrate my capacity for under. 


that your smooth habits should be tampered with 
Ernest {losing control ) : Hold your tongue 
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Standing I I don’t understand ; the whole situation is 
revolting to me. I never shall understand ; I never 
could understand this disgusting three-sided erotic 
hotch-potch I 

Gblda ; Ernest I 

Leo : Why, good heavens 1 King Solomon had a 
hundred wives and was thought very highly of. I 
can’t sec why Gilda shouldn’t be allowed a couple or 
gentlemen friends. 

Ernest (fiirioiis/y) : Your ill-timed flippancy is only 
in keeping with the rest of your execrable taste ! 

Otto ; Certain emotions transcend even taste, 
Ernest. Take anger, for example. Look what anger’s 
doing to you 1 You’re blowing yourself out like a 
frog I 

Ernest (beside himself) : Be quiet I Be quiet I 

Leo (violently) : Why should we be quiet ? You’re 
making enough row to blast the roof off 1 Why should 
you have the monopoly of noise ? Why should your 
pompous moral pretensions be allowed to hurtle across 
the city without any competition? We’ve all got 
lungs ; let’s use them I Let’s shriek like mad 1 Let’s 
enjoy ourselves I 

Gilda (beginning to laugh) : Stop it, Leo I I implore 
you 1 — This is ludicrous I Stop it — stop it 

Ernest (in afretr:(j) : It is ludicrous I It’s ludicrous 
to think that I was ever taken in by any of you — that I 
ever mistook you for anything but the unscrupulous, 
worthless degenerates that you are 1 There isn’t a 
decent instinct among the lot of you. You’re shifty 
and irresponsible and abominable, and I don’t wish to 
set eyes on you again — as long as I live 1 Never 1 
Do you hear me ? Never — never — never ! 
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H(f stamps out of ikt room, quitt beside himself mtb 
fury ; on bis may into ibi ball be falls over the package of 
fanrases. 

This is too much for Gilda and Otto and Leo ; 
they break dorvn utterly and roar with laughter. They 
groan and meef mitb laughter ; tbiir laughter is still 
echoing from the malls as — 

THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 


Amanda Prynne 
Victor Prynne, her husband 
Louise, a maid 
Sibyl Chase 

Elyot Chase, her husband 


ACT I 

Tbt Terract of a Hotel In France. Summer evening. 

ACT n 

Amanda's flat in Paris. A few days later. Evening. 


ACT m 

Tbt same. The next morning. 


Time : The Present, 



ACT I 


The Scene is the terrace of a hotel in France. There are 
two French windows at the back opening on to two 
separate suites. The terrace space is divided by a line 
of small trees in tubs, and, down-stage, running parallel 
with the footlights, there is a low stone balustrade. 
Upon each side of the line of tree tubs is a set of suitable 
terrace furniture, a swinging seat, two or three chairs, 
and a table. There are orange and white awnings 
shading the windows, as it is summer. 

When the aertain rises it is about eight o'clock in the 
evening. There is an orchestra playing not very far off. 
SiBTL Chase opens the windows on the Fight, and 
steps out on to the terrace. She is very pretty and 
blonde, and smartly dressed in travelling clothes. She 
comes down stage, stretches her arms wide with a little 
sigh of satisfaction, and regards the view with an 
ecstatic expression. 

SiBTi, {calling ) : EUi, EUi dear, do come out. It’s 
so lovely. 

Elyot {inside) : Just a min ute. 

After a pause Elyot comes out. He is about 
thirty, quite slim and pleasant looking, and also in 
travelling clothes. He walks right down to the balus- 
trade and looks thoughtfully at the view. Sibil stands 
beside him, and slips her arm through his, 

Elyot : Not so bad. 
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Sibyl : It’s heavenly. Look at the lights of that 
yacht reflected in the water. Oh dear, I’m so happy. 
Elyot (smiling) : Arc you ? 

Sibyl : Aren’t you ? 

Elyot : Of course I am. Tremendously happy. 
Sibyl: Just to think, here we arc, you and I, 
married I 

Elyot : Yes, things have come to a pretty pass. 
Sibyl; Don’t laugh at me, you mustn’t be blast 
about honeymoons just because this is your second. 
Elyot (fromin£^ ; That’s silly. 

Sibyl : Have I annoyed you by saying that ? 

Elyot : Just a litde. 

Sibyl; Oh, darling, I’m so sorry. (Sbt bolds hr 
face up to bis.) Kiss me. 

Elyot (doing so) : There. 

Sibyl : Ummm, not so very enthusiastia 
Elyot (kissing her again) ; That better ? 

Sibyl: Three times, please. I’m superstitious. 
Elyot (kissing her) : You really are very sweet. 
Sibyl : Arc you glad you married me ? 

Elyot ; Of course I am. 

Sibyl; How glad? 

Elyot ; Incredibly, magnificently glad. 

Sibyl: How lovely. 

Elyot : We ought to go in and dress. 

Sibyl : Gladder than before ? 

Elyot ; "Why do yon keep harping on that ? 

Sibyl ; It’s in my mind, and yours too, I expect. 
Elyot : It isn’t anything of the sort. 

Sibyl ; She was pretty, wasn’t she ? Amanda ? 
Elyot: Very pretty. 

Sibyl ; Prettier than I am ? 
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Eltot ; Much. 

Sibyl : Elyot 1 

Elyot : She -was pretty and sleek, and her hands 
were long and slim, and her legs were long and slim, 
and she danced like an angel. You dance very poorly, 
by the way. 

Sibyl : Could she play the piano as well as I can ? 

Elyot : She couldn’t play the piano at all. 

Sibyl {triumphantly) : Aha i Had she my talent for 
organisation ? 

Elyot ; No, but she hadn’t your mother cither. 

Sibyl : I don’t believe you like mother. 

Elyot : Like her 1 I can’t bear her. 

Sibyl ; Elyot ! She’s a darling, underneath. 

Elyot : I never got underneatn. 

Sibyl ; It makes me unhappy to think you don’t 
like mother. 

Elyot ; Nonsense. I believe the only reason you 
married me was to get away from her. 

Sibyl ; I married you because I loved you. 

Elyot : Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear, oh dear 1 

Sibyl; I love you far more than Amanda loved 
you. I’d never make you miserable like she did. 

Elyot ; We made each other miserable. 

Sibyl : It was all her fault, you know it was. 

Elyot {nitb vehemence) : Yes, it was. Entirely her 
fault. 

Sibyl : She was a fool to lose you. 

Elyot : We lost each other. 

Sibyl : She lost you, with her violent tempers and 
mrryings on. 

Elyot ; WiU you stop talking about Amanda ? 

Sibyl ; But I’m very glad, because if she hadn’t 
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been uncontrolled, and wicked, and unfaithful, we 
shouldn’t be here now\ 

Elyot *. She wasn’t unfaithful. 

Sibyl : How do you know ? I bet she was. I bet 
she was unfaithful every five minutes. 

Elyot : It would take a far more concentrated 
woman than Amanda to be unfaithful every five 
minutes. 

Sibyl {anxiously) ; You do hate her, don't you ? 

Elyot : No, I don’t hate her. 1 think I despise her. 

Sibyl {nith saHsJactlon) : That’s much worse. 

Ely'OT ; And yet I’m sorry for her. 

Sibyl: Why? 

Elyot : Because she’s marked for tragedy ; she’s 
bound to make a mess of cvcrj’tliing. 

Sibyl : If it’s all her fault, I don’t sec that it matters 
much. 

Elyot : She has some very good qualities. 

Sibyl : Considering what a hell she made of your 
life, I think you arc very nice about her. Most men 
would be vindictive, 

Elyot ; What’s the use of that ? It’s all over now, 
such a long time ago. 

Sibyl : Five years isn’t very long. 

Elyot {seriously) : Yes it is. 

Sibyl . Do you think you could ever love bet 
again 

Elyot : Now then, Sibyl, 

Sibyl; But could you? 

Elyot : Of course not, I love you. 

^biBYL; Yes, but you love me differently; I knots 

Elyot ; More wisely perhaps. 
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Sibyl ; Tm glad. I’d rather have that sort of love. 

Eltot : You’re right. Love is no use unless it’i 
■wise, and kind, and undramatic. Something steady 
and sweet, to smooth out your nerves when you’re 
tired. Something tremendously cosy ; and unflurried 
by scenes and jealousies. That’s what I want, what 
I’ve always wanted really. Oh my dear, I do hope 
it’s not going to be dull for you. 

Sibyl : Sweetheart, as tho’ you could ever be dull. 

Elyot : I’m much older than you. 

Sibyl : Not so very much. 

Elyot ; Seven years. 

Sibyl {snuggling up to him) : The music has stopped 
now and you can hear the sea. 

Elyot ; We’ll bathe to-morrow morning. 

Sibyl ; I mustn’t get sunburnt. 

Elyot ; Why not ? 

Sibyl : I hate it on women. 

Elyot : Very well, you shan’t then. I hope you 
don’t hate it on men. 

Sibyl : Of course I don’t. It’s suitable to men. 

Elyot : You’re a completely feminine little creature 
aren’t you? 

Sibyl : Why do you say that ? 

Elyot ; Everything in its place. 

Sibyl : What do you mean ? 

Elyot : If you fed you’d like me to smoke a pipe. 
I’ll try and m stcr it. 

Sibyl : I like a man to be a man, if that’s what you 
mean. 

Elyot : Arc you going to understand me, and 
manage me ? 

Sibyl : I’m going to try to understand you. 
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iSt-TOT : Run me vithout my knowing it ? 

Siart (vllbJratfir.g j/ighllf) t ^ think you’re being a 
little unkind. 

Eutoti No, I don’t mean to be. I was only 
wondering. 

SiBYi. : Well ? , 

Eltot : I was wondering what was going on insidt 
your mind, what your plans arc really ? 

Sjbti. : Phins ; Oh, EUi I 

Bltot : Apart from los’ing me and all that, you 
must have plans. , 

SiDTi. : I haven’t the faintest idea what you re 
talking about. 

Elyot : Perhaps it’s subconscious then, ago 
instincts working away deep down, mincing up little 
hits of c.xpcticncc for future use, watching me carefully 
like a little sharp-eyed, blonde kitten. 

SiDTO.: How can you be so horrid. 

Elyot : I s.aid Kitten, not Cat. 


SiBTi,: Kittens grow into cats. 

Elyot ; Let th.at be a warning to you. 

Sibyl (slipping her arm ibrough his cigMti ) ; What’s the 
matter, darling ; arc you hungry ? 

Elyot : Not a bit. 

Sibyl ; You’re very strange all of a sudden, and 
rather cruel. Just because I’m feminine. It doesn’t 
mean that I’m crafty and calculating. 

Elyot ; I didn’t say you were either of those things. 

Sibyl ; I hate these half masculine women who go 
banging about. 

Elyot ; I hate anybody who goes bangirig about. 

Sibyl : 1 should think you needed a little quiet 
womanliness after Amanda. 
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Eltot: Why vdll you keep on talking about 
het ? 

Sibtl; It’s natural enough, isn’t it? 

Eltot : What do you want to find out ? 

Sibyl : Why did you really let her divorce you ? 

Eltot : She divorced me for cruelty, and flagrant 
infidelity. I spent a whole week-end at Brighton with 
a lady called Vera Williams. She had the nastiest 
looking hair brush I have ever seen. 

Sibyl: Misplaced chivalry, I call it. Why didn’t 
you divorce her? 

Eltot : It would not have been the action of a 
gentleman, whatever that may mean. 

Sibtl : I think she got off very lightly. 

Eltot : Once and for all will you stop talking 
about her. 

Sibtl ; Yes, EUi dear. 

Eltot ; I don’t wish to sec her again or hear her 
name mentioned. 

Sibtl : Very well, darling. 

Eltot : Is that understood ? 

Sibtl : Yes, darling. Where did you spend your 
honeymoon ? 

Eltot ; St. Moritz. Be quiet. 

Sibtl ; I hate St. Moritz. 

Eltot : So do I, bitterly. 

Sibyl : Was she good on skis ? 

Eltot : Do you want to dine downstairs here, or at 
the Casino? 

Sibtl : I love you, I love you, I love you. 

Eltot : Good, let’s go in and dress. 

Sibyl : Kiss me first. 

Eltot {kissing btr) ; Casino ? 
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Sibyl: Yes. Are you a gambler? You ncvei 
told me. 

Elyot : Every now and then. 

Sibyl : I shall come and sit just behind your chair 
and bring you luck. 

Elyot : That will be fataL 

They go off info their suite. There is a slight pause 
and then Victor Prynne enters from the Left suite. 
He is quite nice lookings about thirty or thirty-five. 
He is dressed in a light travelling suit. He sniffs the 
air, looks at the view, and then turns back to the 
window. 

Victor (calling) : Mandy. 

Amanda (inside) : What ? 

Victor : Come outside, the view is wonderful. 

A3MANDA : I’m still damp from the bath. Wait a 
minute 

Victor lights a cigarette. Fresesfly Amanda 
comes out on to the terrace. She is quite exquisite 
with a gay face and a perfect figure. A.t the moment 
she is wearing a negligee. 

1 shall catch pneumonia, that’s what I shall catch. 

Victor (looking at her) : God 1 

Amanda : I beg your pardon ? 

Victor : You look wonderful. 

Amanda : Thank you, darling. 

Victor : Like a beautiful advertisement fox some, 
thing. 

Amanda ; Nothing peculiar, I hope. 

Victor : I can hardly believe it’s true. You and I, 
nere alone together, married 1 

Amanda (rubbing her face on bis shoulder) : That stuff’s 
very touglu 
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Victor •. Don’t you like it ? 

Amanda : A bit hearty, isn’t it ? 

Victor ; Do you love me ? 

Aklanda ; Of course, that’s vrhy I*m here. 

Victor : More than 

Amanda : Now then, none of that. 

Victor : No, hut do you love me more than you 
loved Elyot? 

Amanda : I don’t remember, it’s such a long time 
ago. 

Victor ; Not so vcty long. 

Amanda {flinging out her arms) : All my life ago. 
Victor ; I’d like to break his damned neck. 
Amanda {laughing ) : Why ? 

Victor : For making you unhappy. 

Amanda : It was mutual. 

Victor : Rubbish 1 It was aU his fault, you know 
It was. 

Amanda : Yes, it was, now •! come to think about 
it. 

Victor : Swine I 

Amanda : Don’t be so vehement, darling. 

Victor : I’ll never treat you like that. 

Amanda : That’s right. 

Victor : I love you too much. 

Amanda: So did he. 

Victor : Fine sort of love that is. He struck you 
once, didn’t he ? 

Amanda : More than once. 

Victor: Where? 

Amanda : Several places. 

Victor : What a cad. 

Amanda : I struck him too. Once I broke tour 
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gramophone records over his head. It ■was very 
satisfying. 

Victor : You must have been driven to distraction. 
Amanda : Yes, I was, but don’t let’s talk about it, 
please. After all, it’s a dreary subject for our honey- 
moon night. 

Victor : He didn’t know when he was well off. 
Amanda ; Look at the lights of that yacht reflected 
in the water. I wonder whose it is. 

Victor : We must bathe to-morrow. 

Amanda ; Yes. I want to get a nice sunburn. 
Victor (Reproachfully) : Mandy I 
Amanda ; Why, what’s the matter ? 

Victor ; I hate sunburnt women. 

Amanda: Why? 

Victor : It’s somehow, well, unsuitable. 

Amanda : It’s awfully suitable to me, darling. 
Victor : Of course if you really want to. 

Amanda ; I’m absolutely determined. Tve got 
masses of lovely oil to rub all over myself. 

Victor ; Your skin is so beautiful as it is. 
Amanda : Wait and see. When I’m done a nice 
crisp brown, you’ll fall in love with me all over 
again. 

Victor : 1 couldn’t love you more than I do now. 
Amanda : Oh, dear. I did so hope out honeymoon 
was going to be progressive. 

Victor ; Where did you spend the last one ? 
Amanda (waminglj) : Victor. 

Victor : 1 want to know. 

Amanda ; St. Moritz. It was very attractive. 
Victor ; I hate St. Moritz. 

Amanda : So do I. 
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Victor: Did he start quarrelling -with you right 
away? 

Amanda : Within the first few days. I put it down 
to the high altitudes. 

Victor : And you loved him ? 

Amanda : Yes, Victor. 

Victor : You poor child. 

Amanda : You must try not to be pompous, dear. 
(Sit iitrtis 

Victor (i/tr/) : Mandy 1 

Amanda : I don’t believe I’m a bit like what you 
think I am. 

Victor : How do you mean ? 

Amanda : I was never a poor child. 

Victor : Figure of spee^, dear, that’s all. 

Amanda : I suffered a good deal, and had my heart 
broken. But it wasn’t an innocent gislish beast. It 
was jagged with sophistication. I’ve always been 
sophisticated, far too knowing. That caused many 
of my rows with Elyot. I irritated him because he 
knew I could see through him. 

Victor : I don’t mind how much you see through 
me. 

Amanda ; Sweet. (Sie kisses iimi) 

Victor : I’m going to make you happy. 

Amanda: Are you? 

Victor : Just by looking after you, and seeing that 
you’re all right, you know. 

Amanda (a trifle wistfti/ly) : No, I don’t know. 

Victor : I think you love me quite differently from 
the way you loved Elyot. 

Amanda *. Do stop hasping on Elyot. 

Victor : It’s true, though, isn’t it ? 
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Amanda ; I love you much more dimly, if that’s 
■srhat you mean. 

^^tCTOji J hlore lastJDi^ly ? 

Amanda : I expect to. 

Victor ; Do you rememher svhen I first met you ? 
ArtaMDA : Yes. Distinctly. 

Victor : At Marion Vale’s party. 

Amanda; Yes. 

Victor : Wasn't it svontlcrful ? 
m.anda : Not rdlly, dear. It svas only redeemed 
trom the completely commonpl.ice by the fact of my 
havm;j hiceouph.s, 

VtCTOR ; I never noticed them. 

Amanda ; Love at fint sipht. 

\ JCTOR : Where did you first meet Elrot ? 

Amanda ; To hell u-ith Elvot. 

Victor : Mandy 1 

V ^ mention bis name again, 

w he raving mad. 

the night of our honeymoon, rsuth 

vou can np, and the music playing, and all 

ViCTOn; Don’t be 
havcaYTadicd^«,^ 

at the CasinoT^*^*^*^ ^O'^nstairs here, or 

“'Amanda : The Casino is mote fun, I think. 
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Victor : We ran play Boule afterwards. 

Amanda : No, we ran’t, dear. 

Victor ; Don’t you like dear old Boule ? 

Amanda : No, I hate dear old Boule. We’ll play 
a nice game of Chemin de fer. 

Victor (apprehensively) : Not at the big table ? 

Amanda : Maybe at the biggest table. 

Victor ; You’re not a terrible gambler, are you ? 

Amanda : Inveterate. Chance rules my life. 

Victor : What nonsense. 

Amanda : How can you say it’s nonsense. It was 
chance meeting you. It was chancing falling in love ; 
it’s chance that we’re here, particularly after your 
driving. Everything that happens is chance. 

Victor : You know I feel rather scared of you at 
close quarters. 

Amanda : That promises to be very embarrassing. 

Victor : You’re somehow different now, wilder 
than I thought you were, more strained. 

Amanda : Wilder I Oh Victor, I’ve never felt 
less wild in my life. A little strained, I grant you, but 
that’s the newly married atmosphere ; you can’t expect 
anything else. Honeymooning is a very overrated 
amusement. 

Victor : You say that because you had a ghastly 
experience before. 

Amanda: There you go again, 

Victor : It couldn’t fail to embitter you a little. 

Amanda : The honeymoon wasn’t such a ghastly 
experience really; it was afterwards that was so 
awful. 

Victor : I intend to make you forget it all 
entirely. 
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Amanda : You "won’t succeed by making constant 
references to it. 

Victor : I wish I knew you better. 

Amanda: It’s just as well you don’t. The “woman” — 
in italics — should always retain a certain amount of 
alluring feminine mystery for the “ man ” — also in 
italics. 

Victor: What about the man? Isn’t he allowed 
to have any mystery ? 

Amanda : Absolutely none. Transparent as glass. 

Victor : Oh, I see. 

Amanda : Never mind, darling ; it doesn’t neces- 
sarily work out like that ; it’s oidy supposed to. 

Victor : I’m glad I’m normal. 

Amanda; What an odd thing to be glad about. 
Why? 

Victor: Well, aren’t you? 

Amanda : I’m not so sure I’m normaL 

Victor : Oh, Mandy, of course you arc, sweetly, 
divinely normal. 

Amanda : I haven’t any peculiar cravings fot 
Chinamen or old boots, if that’s what you mean. 

Victor {scandclised ) ; Mandy I 

Amanda ; I think very few people are completely 
normal really, deep down in their private lives. It all 
depends on a combination of circumstances. If 
the various cosmic thingummys fuse at the same 
moment, and the right spark is struck, there’s no 
knowing what one mightn’t do. That was the trouble 
with Elyot and me, we were like two violent acids 
bubbling about in a nasty litdc matrimonial bottle. 

Victor : I don’t believe you’re nearly as complex 
»s you think you arc. 
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Amanda : I don’t think I’m particularly complex, 
but I know I’m unreliable. 

Victor : You’re frightening me horribly. In what 
way unreliable? 

Amanda ; I’m so apt to see things the wrong way 
round. 

Victor : What sort of things ? 

Amanda : Morals. What one should do and what 
one shouldn’t. 

Victor (Jcndly') ; Darling, you’re so sweet. 

Amanda : Thank you, Victor, that’s most en- 
couraging, You really must have your bath now. 
Come along. 

Victor : Kiss me. 

Amanda {doing so) : There, dear, hurry now ; I’ve 
only got to slip my dress on and then I shall be ready. 

Victor : Give me ten minutes. 

Aaianda : I’ll bring the cocktails out here when 
they come. 

Victor ; All right. 

Amanda : Go along now, hurry. 

Tbtj both disappear info their suite. After a 
moment’s pause Elyot steps carefully on to the terrace 
carrying a trey upon which are two champagne cocktails. 
He puts the trey down on the table. 

Elyot {calling) ; Sibyl. 

Sibyl {inside) : Yes. 

Elyot ; I’ve brought the cocktails out here, hurry 
up. 

Sibyl ; I can’t find my lipstick. 

Elyot ; Never mind, send down to the kitchen for 
some cochineal. 

Sibyl : Don’t be so silly. 
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Ei.tot; Huriy. 

_ El)’of smmiers down to the balustrade. He looks 
casually over on to the next terrace, and then out at the 
view. ^ He looks up at the moon and sighs, then be sits 
own in a chair with bis back towards the line of tubs, 
and lights a cigarette. Amanda steps gingerly 
on to her terrace carrying a tray with two champagne 
cocktails on it. She is wearing a charmingly simple 
evening gown, her cloak is flung over her right shoulder, 

- places the tray carefully on the table, puts her cloak 
over the back of a chair, and sits down with her hack 
*^vvards Elyot. She takes a small mirror from her 
handbag, and scnitinizes her face in it The orchestra 
downstairs strikes tp a new melody. Both Elyot 
and Amanda give a little start. After a moment, 
Elyot pensively begins to bum the tune the band is 
paying. It is a sentimental, romantic little tune. 
Am^TOA bears him, and clutches at her throat suddenly 
as though she were suffocating. Then she lumps ip 
noisetessly and peers over the line of tubs. Elyot, 
with bis back to her, continues to sing obliviously. She 
.^ts own ^ain, relaxing with a gesture almost of 
espmr. ^ Then she looks anxiously over her shoulder 
thpt! ^ ’!’• ^sxTcon. should be listening, and 

berllJ , % ^'P melody 

then stops dead and gives a gasp, 

cZin J7^'- 

there 7 Pretending not to know that be is 
faces him * ^ ETOj slowly, and 

Amanda : Thoughtfbl of them to play that, wsn't 

Ei-yot (« « stifled voice ) : What are you domg here ? 
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Amanda : I’m on honeymoon. 

Blyot ; How interesting, so am I. 

Amanda : I hope you’re enjoying it. 

Elyot ; It hasn’t started yet. 

Amanda ; Neither has mine. 

Elyot : Oh, my God 1 

Amanda : I can’t help feeling that tins is a little 
unfortunate. 

Elyot : Are you happy ? 

Amanda: Perfectly. 

Elyot : Good. That’s all right, then, isn’t it ? 
Amanda ; Are you ? 

Elyot : Ecstatically. 

Amanda : I’m delighted to heat it. We shall pro- 
bably meet again sometime. Au revoir 1 {She turns.) 
Elyot (Jirmlj) : Good-bye. 

She goes indoors witbout looking hack. He stands 
gaoling after her with an expression of horror on bis 
face. Sibyl comes brightly on to the terrace in a very 
pretty evening frock. 

Sibyl : Cocktail, please. (Elyot doesn’t answer.) 
Elli, what’s the matter ? 

Elyot : I feel very odd. 

Sibyl : Odd, what do you mean, El ? 

Elyot : Yes, ill. 

Sibyl (alarmed) : What sort of 
Elyot : We must leave at once. 

Sibyl : Leave I 

Elyot : Yes, dear. Leave immediately. 

Sibyl : Elli ! 

Elyot : I have a strange foreboding. 

Sibyl: You must be mad. 

Elyot: Listen, darling. I want you to be very 
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S'wcet, and patient, and understanding, and not be 
upset, or ask any questions, or anything. I have an 
absolute conviction that our whole future happiness 
depends upon our leaving here instandy. 

Sibyl : Why ? 

Elyot : I can’t tell you why. 

Sibyl : But we’ve only just come. 

Elyot : I know that, but it can’t be helped. 

Sibyl i What’s happened, what has happened ? 

Elyot : Nothing has happened. 

Sibyl ; You’ve gone out of your mind. 

Elyot ; I haven’t gone out of my mind, but I shall 
if we stay here another hour. 

Sibyl : You’re not drunk, are you ? 

Elyot : Of course I’m not drunk. What time have 
I had to get drunk ? 

Sibyl : Come down and have some dinner, darling, 
and then you’ll feel ever so much better. 

Ely'Ot; It’s no use trying to humour me. I’m 
serious. 

Sibyl ; But darling, please be reasonable. We’ve 
only just arrived; everything’s unpacked. It’s our 
first night together. We can’t go away now. 

Elyot ; We can have our first night together inParis. 

Sibyl ; We shouldn’t get there undl the small 
hours. 

Elyot (with a great effort at calmness) ; Now please, 
Sibyl, I know it sounds crazy to you, and utterly 
lacking in reason and sense, but I’ve got second sight 
over certain things. I’m almost psychic. I’ve got 
the most extraordinary sensadon of impending disaster. 
If we stay here something appalling will happen. I 
know it. 
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Sibyl {firmly) : Plystcrical nonsense. 

Elyot ; It isn’t hysterical nonsense. Presentiments 
are far from being nonsense. Look at the woman 
who cancelled her passage on the Titanic. All because 
of a presentiment. 

Sibyl : I don’t sec what that has to do with it. 

Elyot : It has everything to do with it. She obeyed 
her instincts, that’s what she did, and saved her life. 
All I ask is to be allowed to obey my instincts. 

Sibyl : Do you mean that there’s going to be an 
earthquake or something ? 

Elyot : Very possibly, very possibly indeed, or 
perhaps a violent explosion. 

Sibyl : They don’t have earthquakes in France. 

Elyot; On the contrary, only the other day they 
felt a distinct shock at Toulon. 

Sibyl : Yes, but that’s in the South where it’s hot. 

Elyot ; Don’t quibble, Sibyl. 

Sisn. : Aad as for explosions, there’s aothiag here 
that can explode. 

Elyot : Oho, isn’t there. 

Sibyl : Yes, but Elli 

Elyot : Darling, be sweet. Bear with me. I 
beseech you to bear with me. 

Sibyl : I don’t understand. It’s horrid of you to 
do this. 

Elyot : I’m not doing anything. Fm only asking 
you, imploring you to come away from this place. 

Sibyl ; But I love it here. 

Elyot: There are thousands of other places fat 
nicer. 

Sibyl : It’s a pity we didn’t go to one of them. 

Elyot : Now, listen, Sibyl 
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Sibyl: Yes, but 'why arc you behaving like this, 
■why, why, why? 

Elyot : Don’t ask why. Just give in to me. I 
swear I’ll never ask you to give into me over anything 
again. 

Sibyl {wiib co/npkte demion ) : I won’t think of going 
to-night. It’s utterly ridiculous. I’ve done quite 
enough travelling for one day, and I’m tired. 

Elyot : You’re as obstinate as a mule. 

Sibyl : I like that, I must say. 

Elyot {hotly ) : You’ve got your nasty little feet 
dug into the ground, and you don’t intend to budge 
an inch, do you ? 

Sibyl {with spirit ) ; No, I do not. 

Elyot; If there’s one thing in the world that 
infuriates me, it’s sheer wanton stubbornness. I 
should like to cut off your head with a meat axe. 

Sybil ; How date you talk to me like that, on out 
honeymoon night. 

Elyot : Damn our honeymoon night. Damn it, 
damn it, damn it I 

Sibyl {bursting into tears) ; Oh, Elli, EUi 

Elyot : Stop crying. Will you or will you not 
come away -wiA me to Paris ? 

Sibyl: Fvc never been so miserable in ray life. 
You’re hateful and beastly. Mother was perfectly 
right. She said you had shifty eyes. 

Elyot; Well, she can’t talk. Her’s are so close 
together, you couldn’t put a needle between them. 

Sibyl; You don’t love me a little bit. I wish I 
were dead. 

Elyot : Will you or will you not come to Paris ? 

SiBYi. ; No, no 1 won’t. 
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Elyot : Oh, my God I (He stamps indoors.) 

Sibyl (Jollowing him, wailing : Oh, Elli, Elli, EUi 

Victor comes stamping out of the French windows 
on the lefty followed bp Amanda. 

Victor : You were certainly right when you said 
you weren’t normal. You’re behaving like a lunatic. 

Amanda : Not at all. All I have done is to ask 
you a little favour. 

Victor : Litde favour indeed. 

Amanda ; If we left now we could be in Paris in a 
few hours. 

Victor : If we crossed Siberia by train we could 
be in China in a fortnight, but I don’t see any reason 
to do it. 

Amanda : Oh, Victor darling — ^please, please — be 
sensible, just for my sake. 

Victor : Sensible 1 

AitANDA : Yes, sensible. I shall be absolutely 
miserable if we stay here. You don’t want me to be 
absolutely miserable all through my honeymoon, do 
you ? 

Victor : But why on earth didn’t you think of your 
sister’s tragedy before ? 

Amanda : I forgot. 

Victor : You couldn’t forget a thing like that. 

Amanda : I got the places muddled. Then when 
I saw the Casino there in the moonlight, it all came 
back to me. 

Victor ; When did all this happen ? 

Amanda : Years ago, but it might just as well have 
been yesterday. I can see her now lying dead, with 
that dreadful expression on her face. Then all that 
awful business of taking the body home to England. 
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It was perfectly horrible. 

Victor : I never knew you had a sister. 

Amanda : I haven’t any more, 

Victor : There’s something behind all this, 
Amanda : Don’t be silly. What could there be 
behind it? 

Victor : Well, for one thing, I know you’re lying. 

AiiANDA : Victor I 

Victor : Be honest. Aren’t you ? 

Amanda : I can’t think how you can be so mean 
and suspicious. 

Victor {patiently) : You’re lying, Amanda, Aren’t 
you ? 

Amanda : Yes, Victor. 

Victor : You never had a sister, dead or alive ? 
Amanda : I believe there was a stillborn one in 
1902. 

Victor : What is your reason for all this ? 
Amanda : 1 toW you I was unreliable. 

Victor : Why do you want to leave so badly ? 
Amanda : You’ll be angry if I tell you the truth. 
Victor : What is it ? 

Amanda : I warn you. 

Victor : Tell me. Please teli me. 

Amanda : Elyot’s here. 

Victor; What I 
Amanda : I saw him . 

Victor: When? 

Amanda : Just now, when you were in the bath. 
Victor ; Where was he ? 

Amanda {hesitatingly) : Down there, in a white suit. 
{She points over the balustrade.) 

ViCT'OR {sceptically) : White suit ? 
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Amanda : Why not ? It’s summer, isn’t it ? 

Victor : You’re lying again. 

Amanda : I’m not. He’s here. I swear he is. 

Victor : Well, what of it ? 

Amanda ; I can’t enjoy a honeymoon with you, with 
Elyot liable to bounce in at any moment. 

Victor : Really, Mandy. 

Amanda : Can’t you see how awful it is ? It’s the 
most embarrassing thing that ever happened to me in 
my whole life. 

Victor : Did he see you ? 

Amanda : No, he was running. 

Victor : What was he running for ? 

Amanda ; How on earth do I know. Don’t be so 
annoying. 

Victor : Well, as long as he didn’t see you it’s all 
right, isn’t it ? 

Amanda : It isn’t all right at all. We must leave 
immediately. 

Victor ; But why ? 

Amanda : How can you be so appallingly obstinate. 

Victor : I’m not afraid of him. 

Amanda : Neither am I. It isn’t a question of being 
afraid. It’s just a horrible awkward situation. 

Victor ; I’m damned if I can sec why our whole 
honeymoon should be upset by Elyot. 

Amanda : My last one was. 

Victor : I don’t believe he’s here st nli. 

Amanda : He is I tell you. I saw him. 

Victor : It was probably an optical illusion. This 
half light is very deceptive. 

Amanda : It was no such thing. 

Victor: I absolutely refuse to change all ovts 
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plans at the last moment, just because you think 
you’ve seen Elyot. It’s unreasonable and ridiculous 
of you to demand it. Even if he is here I can’t see 
that it matters. He’ll probably feel much more 
embarrassed than you, and a damned good job too ; 
and if he annoys you in any way I’ll knock him down. 

Amanda : That would be charming. 

Victor: Now don’t let’s talk about it any more. 

Amanda ; Do you mean to stand there seriously 
and imagine that the whole thing can be glossed over 
as easily as that ? 

Victor : I’m not going to leave, Mandy. If I start 
giving into you as early as this, our lives will be 
unbearable. 

Amanda {outraged) : Victor 1 

Victor [calmly) : You’ve worked yourself up into a 
state over a situation which really only exists in your 
mind. 

Amanda [controlling herself with an effort) : Please, 
Victor, please, for this last time I implore you. Let’s 
go to Paris now, to-night. I mean it with all my 
heart — ^please 

Victor [aitb gentle firmness) : No, Mandy 1 

Amanda ; I see quite dearly that I have been foolish 
enough to marry a fat old gentleman in a club armchair. 

Victor : It’s no use being cross. 

Amanda : You’re a pompous ass. 

ICTOR [horrified) : Mandy 1 

Amanda [enrage^ : Pompous ass, that’s what I said, 
and that's what I meant. Blown out with your own 
importance. 

Victor ; Mandy, control yourself. 

Amanda : Get away from me. T can’t bear to think 
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I’m married to such rugged grandeur. 

Victor {vitb great digtify) : I shall be in the bar. 
When you are ready to come down and dine, let me 
know. 

A&tANDA (Jllngtng herself into a chair) : Go away, go 
away. 

Victor stalks off, at the same moment that Eltot 
stamps on, on the other side, followed by Sibyl in tears. 

Elyot : If you don’t stop screaming. I’ll murder you. 

Sibyl : I wish to heaven I’d never seen you in my 
life, let alone married you. I don’t wonder Amanda 
left you, if you behaved to her as you've behaved to me. 
I’m going down to have dinner by myself and you can 
just do what you like about it. 

Elyot : Do, and I hope it chokes you. 

SiBYT. : Oh EUi, Elli 

She goes wailing indoors. 'Elyot stamps down to the 
balustrade and lights a cigarette, obviously trying to 
control his nerves, simanda sees him, and comes 
down too. 

Amanda : Give me one for God’s sake. 

Elyot (Jjands her his case laconically) : Here. 

Amanda {taking a cigarette) ; I’m in such a rage. 

Elyot {lighting up) : So am I. 

Amanda : What are we to do ? 

Elyot : I don’t know. 

Amanda ; Whose yacht is that ? 

Elyot : The Duke of Westminster’s I expect. It 
always is. 

Amanda: I wish I were on it. 

Elyot ; I wish you were too. 

Amanda : There’s no need to be nasty. 

Elyot : Yes there is, every need. I’ve never in my 
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life felt a gi eater urge to be nasty, 

Amakda : And you’ve had some urges in yout time, 
haven’t you ? 

Elyot : If you start bickering with me, Amanda, I 
swear I’ll throw you over the edge. 

Amakda ; Try it, that’s all, just try it. 

Eltot : You’ve upset everything, as usual, 

Amanda : I’ve upset everything I What about you ? 

Elyot : Ever since the first moment I was unlucky 
enough to set eyes on you, my life has been 
insupportable. 

Amanda : Oh do shut up, there’s no sense in going 
on like that. 

Elyot : Nothing’s any use. There’s no escape, 
ever. 

Amanda : Don’t be melodramatic. 

Elyot : Do you want a cocktail ? 'There are two 
here. 

Amanda ; There arc two over here as well. 

Elyot ; We’ll have my two first. (Amanda crosses 
over into Elyot’s part of the terrace. He ff'ves btr one, and 
keeps one himself.) 

Amanda : Shall we get roaring screaming drunk ? 

Elyot : I don’t think that would help, we did it once 
before and it was a dismal failure. 

Amanda : It was lovely at the beginning. 

Elyot : You have an immoral memory Amanda. 
Here’s to you, (Tb^ raise their glasses solemnly and 
drinki) 

Amanda ; I tried to get away the moment after I’d 
seen you, but he wouldn’t budge. 

Elyot : 'What’s his name. 

Amanda : "Victor, Victor Pryune. 
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Eli'OT (toasting): Mr. and Ivirs. Victor Pryane. 
(He drinks.) Mine •wouldn’t budge either. 

Amanda : What’s her name ? 

Eltot ; Sibyl. 

Amanda {toasting) : Mr. and Mrs. Elyot Chase. 
• (She drinks.) God pity the poor girl. 

Eltot : Are you in love with him ? 

Amanda : Of course. 

Eltot : How funny. 

Amanda : I don’t sec anything particularly funny 
about it, you’re in love with yours aren’t you ? 

Eltot : Certainly. 

Amanda : There you are then. 

Eltot : There we both are then. 

Amanda : What’s she like ? 

Eltot : Fair, very pretty, plays the piano beautifully. 
Amanda : Very comforting. 

Eltot ; How’s yours ? 

Amanda : I don’t want to discuss him. 

Eltot : Well, it doesn’t matter, he’ll probably come 
popping out in a minute and I shall see for myself. 
Does he know I’m here ? 

Amanda : Yes, I told him. 

Eltot (pith sarcasm) : That’s going to make things 
a whole lot easier. 

Amanda : You needn’t be frightened, he won’t hurt 
you. 

Eltot : If he comes near me I’ll scream the place 
down. 

Amanda : Does Sibyl know I’m here ? 

Eltot ; No, I pretended I’d had a presentiment. 

1 tried terribly hard to persuade her to leave for 
Paris. 
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AMANDA: I tried too, it’s lucky wc didn’t both 
succeed, isn’t it ? Otherwise we should probably ail 
have joined up in Rouen or somewhere. 

Eltot {laughing : In some frowsy litdc hotel. 

Amanda {laughing fao) : Oh dear, it would have been 
much, much worse. 

Elyot : I can sec us all sailing down in the morning 
for an early start. 

Amanda {a’cakly) ; Lovely, oh lovely. 

Elyot : Glorious 1 {They both laugh helphsslj.) 

Amanda : What’s happened to yours ? 

Elyot : Didn’t you hear her screaming ? She’s 
downstairs in the dining-room I tliink. 

AitANDA : Mine is being grand, in the bar. 

Elyot : It really is awfully difficult. 

Amanda : Have you known her long ? 

Elyot: About four months, we met in a house party 
in Norfolk. 

Amanda : Very flat, Norfolk. 

Elyot : How old is dear Victor ? 

AiiANDA : Thirty-four, or five ; and Sibyl ? 

Elyot : I blush to tell you, only twenty-three. 

Amanda : You’ve gone a mucker alright. 

Elyot : I shall reserve my opinion of your choice 
until I’ve met dear Victor. 

Amanda : I wish you wouldn’t go on calling him 
“ Dear Victor.” It’s extremely irritating. 

Elyot : That’s how I see him. Dumpy, and fair, 
and very considerate, with glasses. Dear Victor. 

Amanda ; As I said before I would rather not discuss 
him. At least I have good taste enough to refrain 
&om making cheap gibes at Sibyl. 

Elyot : You said Norfolk was flat 
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Amanda : That was no reflection on her, unless she 
made it flatter. 

Eltot : Your voice takes on an add quality ■whenever 
you mention her name. 

Amanda : I’ll never mention it again. 

Eltot : Good, and I’ll keep off Victor. 

Amanda {n’itb dignity') : Thank you. 

There is silence for a moment. The orchestra starts 
playing the same time that they were sinffngprevionsly. 

Eltot : That orchestra has a remarkable small 
repertoire. 

Amanda : They don’t seem to know anything but 
this, do they ? 

She sits down on the balnsirade, and sings it, softly. 
Her eyes are looking out to sea, and her mind is far away. 
Eltot watches her while she sings. When she turns to 
him at the end, there are tears in her eyes. He looks 
away awkwardly and lights another cigarette. 

Eltot ; You always had a sweet voice, Amanda. 

Amanda (a little huskily) : Thank you. 

Eltot : I’m awfully sorry about all this, really 1 am. 

I wouldn’t have had it happen for the world. 

Amanda : I know. I’m sorry too. It’s just rotten 
luck. 

Eltot : I’ll go away to-morrow whatever happens, 
so don’t you worry. 

Amanda : That’s nice of you. 

Eltot : I hope everything turns out splendidly for 
you, and that you’ll be very happy. 

Amanda : I hope the same for you, too. 

The music, which has been playing continually 
through this tittle scene, returns persistently to the 
refrain. They both look at one another and laugh. 
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Eltot : Nasty insistent little tunc. 

Amanda : Extraordinary how potent cheap music is. 

Eltot : What exactly were you remembering at that 
moment ? 

Amanda : The Palace Hotel Skating Rink in the 
morning, bright strong sunlight, and everybody 
whirling round in vivid colours, and you kneeling down 
to put on my skates for me. 

Eltot : You’d fallen on your fanny a few moments 
before. 

Atianda : It was beastly of you to laugh like that, I 
felt so humiliated. 

Eltot ; Poor darling. 

Amanda: Do you remember waking up in the 
morning, and standing on the balcony, looking out 
across the valley? 

Eltot : Blue shadows on white snow, cleanness 
beyond belief, high above everything in the world. 
How beautiful it was, 

Amanda : It’s nice to think we had a few marveUoos 
moments. 

Eltot : A few : We had heaps really, only they 
slip away into the background, and one only remembers 
the bad ones. 

Amanda : Yes. What fools we were to ruin it all. 
What utter, utter fools. 

Eltot : You feel like that too, do you ? 

Amanda {ii'earilj) : Of course. 

Eltot ; Why did we ? 

AitANDA : The whole business was too much for uS. 

Eltot : We were so ridiculously over in love. 

Amanda : Funny wasn’t it ? 

Eltot (sad/y) : Horribly funny. 
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Amanda ; Selfishness, cruelty, hatred, possesshrc- 
ness, petty jealousy. AH those qualities came out in us 
just because we loved each other. 

Eltot : Perhaps they were there anyhow. 

Amanda ; No, it’s love that does it. To hell with 
love. 

Eltot ; To hell with love. 

Amanda : And yet here we are starting afresh with 
two quite different people. In love all over again, 
aren’t we ? (Eltot doesn’t ansTPer.) Aren’t we ? 

Eltot : No. 

Amanda : Elyot. 

Eltot : We’re not in love all over again, and you 
know it. Good night, Amanda. (He turns abmptlj, 
and goes towards the French windows.) 

Amanda : Elyot — don’t be siHy — come back. 

Eltot : I must go and find Sibyl. 

Amanda : I must go and find Victor. 

Eltot (savagely) ; Well, why don’t you ? 

Amanda : 1 don’t want to. 

Eltot : It’s shameful, shameful of us. 

Amanda : Don’t : I feel terrible. Don’t leave me 
for a minute, I shall go mad if you do. We won’t talk 
about ourselves any more, we’ll talk about outside 
things, anjThing you like, only just don’t leave me until 
I’ve pulled myself together. 

Eltot : Very well, (^bere is a dead silencei) 

Amanda : What have you been doing lately ? 
During these last years ? 

Eltot ; Travelling about. I went round the world 
you know after 

Amanda (hurriedly) : Yes, yes, I know* How was 
it? 
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Elyot ; 'Ehc world ? 

Amanda ; Yes. 

Elyot : Oli, highly enjoyable. 

Amanda : Ouna must be very interesting. 

Elyot ; Ver)' big, Quna. 

Amanda : And Japan 

Elyot: Very small. 

Amanda : Did you cat sharlcs’ fins, and take your 
shoes off, and use chopsticlcs and cverytljing ? 

Elyot : Eracticdly everything. 

Amanda : And India, the burning Gliars, or Ghats, 
or whatever they ate, and the Taj Mahal. How was 
the Taj Mahal ? 

Elyot (/as/ffeg at b;r) : Unbelievable, a sort of 
dream. 

Amanda: Tlut was the moonlight I expect, you 
must have seen it in the moonlight, 

Elyot {never tafdng bis ejes off her face) : Yes, moon- 
light is cruelly deceptive. 

Amanda : And it didn’t look like a biscuit box did it ? 
I’ve always felt that it might. 

Elyot {quietly) ; Darling, darling, I love you so. 
AsiAnda : And I do hope you met a sacred Elephant. 
They’re lint white 1 believe, and very, very sweet. 
Elyot : I’ve never loved anyone else for an instant. 
Amanda {raising her band feebly in protest) ; No, no, 
you mustn’t — Elyot — stop. 

Elyot : You love me, too, don’t you ? There’s no 
doubt about it anywhere, is there ? 

Amanda : No, no doubt anywhere. 

Elyot ; You’re looking very lovely you know, in 
this damned moonlight. Your skin is clear and cool, 
and your eyes are shining, and you’re growing lovelier 
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ind lovelier every second as I look at you. You don’t 
hold any mystery for me, darling, do you mind? 
There isn’t a particle of you that I don’t know, re- 
member, and want, 

Amanda {softly) : I’m glad, my sweet. 

Elyot : More than any desire anywhere, deep down 
in my deepest heart I want you back again — ^please 

Ajianda {putting btr band oner bis moutP) : Don’t say 
any more, you’re making me cry so dreadfully. 

He pulls her gently into bis arms and they stand 
silently, completely oblivious to everything but the 
moment, and each other. When finally, they separate, 
they sit dom, rather breathlessly, on the balustrade. 

Amanda : What now ? Oh darling, what now ? 

Elyot : I don’t know. I’m lost, utterly. 

AiiANDA : We must think quickly, oh quickly 

Elyot : Escape ? 

AiiANDA : Together ? "■ 

Elyot : Yes, of course, now, now. 

Amanda ; We can’t, we can’t, you know we can’t. 

Elyot: We must. 

Amanda : It would break Victor’s heart. 

Elyot: And Sibyl’s too probably, but they ’r 
bound to suffer anyhow. Think of the hcU we’d lead 
them into if we stayed. Infinitely worse than any 
cruelty in the world, pretending to love them, and 
loving each other, so desperately. 

Amanda : We must t^ them. 

Elyot : What ? 

Amanda : Call them, and tell them. 

Elyot ; Oh no, no, that’s impossible. 

AiiANDA : It’s honest. 

Elyot : I can’t help how honest it is, it’s too horribla 
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Amanda : Starting all those awful rows all over 
again. 

Elyot : No, no, wc’rc older and wiser now. 

Amanda ; What difference does that make ? The 
first moment cither of us gets a bit nervy, off we’ll go 
again. 

Elyot: Stop shilly-shalljing, Amanda. 

Amanda : Fm trying to be sensible. 

Elyot : You’re only succeeding in being completely 
idiotic. 

Amanda: Idiotic indeed J What .about you ? 

Elyot : Now look here Amanda 

Amanda (stricken) : Oh my God I 

Elyot (rushing to her and kissing her) : Darling, 
darling, I didn’t mean it 

Amanda : I won’t move from here unless we have a 
compact, a sacred, sacred compact never to quarrel again. 

Elyot : Easy to make but difficult to keep. 

Amanda ; No, no, it’s the bickering that always 
starts it. The moment we notice we’re bickering, 
cither of us, we must promise on our honour to stop 
dead. We’ll invent some phrase or catchword, 
which when either of us says it, automatically cuts off 
all conversation for at least five minutes. 

Elyot ; Two minutes dear, with an option of 
renewal. 

Amanda : Very well, what shall it be ? 

Elyot (hurriedly) : Solomon Isaacs. 

Amanda : All right, that’ll do. 

Elyot : Come on, come on. 

Alianda : What shall we do if we meet either ot 
them on the way downstairs ? 

Elyot : Run like stags. 
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Amanda : What about clothes ? 

Elyot : I’ve got a couple of bags I luivcn’t unpacked 

fCt. 

Amanda : I’ve got a small trunk. 

Elyot ; Send the porter up for it. 

Amanda : Oh this is terrible — terrible 

Elyot : Come on, come on, don’t tvastc time. 
AiiANDA ; Oughtn’t we to leave notes or something? 
Ely'OT : No, no, no, we’ll telegraph from somewhere 
on the road. 

Amanda : Darling, I daren’t, it’s too wicked of us, 1 
simply daren’t : 

Elyot her in Lis arms and /zissing ber violently) t 

Now will you behave ? 

Amanda : Yes, but Elyot darling 

Elyot : Solomon Isaacs 1 

They rush off together ibrongb Elyot’s suite. After 
a moment or so, Victor steps out on to the terrace and 
looks round anxiously. Then he goes back indoors 
again, and can be heard calling “ MaNDY.” Finally 
be again comes out on to the terrace and comes despondently 
down to the balustrade. He bears Sibyl’s voice calling 
“ Elli ” and looks round as she comes out of the 
French windows. She jumps slightly upon seting him. 
Victor : Good evening. 

Sibyl (rather flustered)’. Good-evening — I was — er 
— looking for my husband. 

Victor ; Really, that’s funny. I was looking for my 
wife. 

Sibyl : Quite a coincidence. (She laughs nervously.) 
Victor (after a pause) : It’s very nice here isn’t it ? 
Sibyl : Lovely. 

Victor ; Have you been here long ? 
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SiBTL ; No, v?e only arrived to-day. 

Victor : Another coincidence. So did we. 

Sibyl; Hotv awfully funny. 

Victor : Would you care for a cocktail ? 

Sibyl : Oh no thank you — really 

Victor : There arc two here on the table. 

Sibyl glances at the two empty glasses on the 
balustrade, and tosses her bead defiantly. 

Sibyl ; Thanks very much, I’d love one. 

Victor : Good, here you arc. (Sibyl comes over to 
Victor's side of the terrace. He bands her one and takes 
one himself) 

Sibyl : Thank you. 

Victor (ndtb rather forced gaiety) : To absent friends. 
(He raises bis glass.) 

Sibyl (raising hers) : To absent friends. (They both 
lattgb rather mirthlessly and then sit down on the balustrade, 
pensively sipping their cocktails and looking at the view.) 
It’s awfully pretty isn’t it ? The moonlight, and the 
lights of that yacht reflected in the water 

Victor : I wonder who it belongs to. 


The Curtain Slowly Falls 
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Amanda : Yes, lovely. The Royal London School 
of Bisons. Do you think Louise is happy at home? 

Eltot ; No, profoundly miserable. 

Amanda : Family beastly to her ? 

Elyot conviction) : Absolutely vile. Knock 
her about dreadfully I expect, make her eat the most 
disgusting food, and pull her fringe. 

Amanda (laughing) : Oh, poor Louise. 

Elyot : Well, you know what the French arc. 

Amanda : Oh yes, indeed. I know what the 
Hungarians are too. 

Elyot : What arc they ? 

AiiANDAJ Very wistful. It’s all those Pretzlcs 1 
shouldn’t wonder. 

Elyot ; And the Poostza; I always felt the Poostza 
was far too big, Danube or no Danube. 

Amanda ; Have you ever crossed the Sahara on a 
Camel ? 

Elyot : Frequently. When I was a boy wc used to 
do it all the time. My Grandmother had a lovely scat 
on a camel. 

Amanda ; There’s no doubt about it, foreign 
travel’s the thing. 

Elyot : Would you like some brandy ? 

Amanda : Just a little. (He pours some info her glass 
anJ some into bis oml) 

Elyot : I’m glad we didn’t go out to-night. 

Amanda : Or last night. 

Elyot ; Or the night before. 

AhLANDA : There’s no reason to, really, when we’re 
cosy here. 

Elyot: Exactly. 

Amanda : It’s nice, isn’t it ? 
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but "we look like being in the hell of a mesi socially. 

Elyot : Who cares ? 

Amanda : Are -we going to matty again, after Victor 
and Sibyl divorce us ? 

Elyot : I suppose so. What do you think ? 

Amanda : I feel rather scared of marriage really. 

Elyot : It is a frowsy business. 

Amanda : I believe it was just the fact of our being 
married, and clamped together publicly, that wrecked us 
before. 

Elyot : That, and not knowing how to manage each 
other. 

Amanda : Do you think we know how to manage 
each other now ? 

Elyot : This week’s been very successful. We’ve 
hardly used Solomon Isaacs at all. 

Amanda : Solomon Isaacs is so long, let’s shorten it 
to sollocks. 

Elyot : All right. 

Amanda : Darling, you do look awfully sweet in 
your little dressing-gown. 

Elyot : Yes, it’s pretty ravishing, isn’t it ? 

Amanda ; Do you mind if I come round and kiss 
you ? 

Elyot ; A pleasure, Lady Agatha. 

Amanda comes round the table, kisses him, picks up 
the coffeepot, and returns to her chair. 

Amanda : What fools we were to subject ourselves 
to five years’ unnecessary suffering. 

Elyot : Perhaps it wasn’t unnecessary, perhaps it 
mellowed and perJfected us like beautiful ripe fruit. 

Amanda : When we were together, did you reaUy 
think I was unfaithful to you ? 
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Ectot : Ycj, pnciicnUy cvcrj' day. 

Amanda : I thoii;;ht you were too ; often I used to 
torture myself with visions of your bouncing about oa 
divans with awful widows. 

Eltot : W'liy widows ? 

Amanda : 1 was tWnlang of Oairc Lavenham really- 
Eltot : Oh Claire. . „ 

AiiandA {sharply) : What did you say “ Oh Oaitc 
like that for ? It sounded fat too careless to me. 

Eltot {n'istfully) : What a lovely creature she was. 
Amanda : Lovely, lovely, lovely I 
Eltot {bloving her a kiss) : Darling I ^ 

AitANDA : Did you ever have an affair with her r 
Afterwards I mean? 

Eltot : Why do you want to know ? 

Amanda ; Curiosity, I suppose. 

Eltot : Dangerous. 

Amanda : Oh not now, not dangerous now. I 
wouldn’t expect you to have been celibate during those 
five years, any more than I was. 

Eltot (Jumping) ; What ? 

Asianda : After all, Claire was undeniably attractive. 
A trifle over vivacious 1 always thought, but that was 
probably because she was fundamentally stupid. 

Eltot : What do you mean about not being celibate 
during those five years ? 

AiiANDA ; What do you think I mean ? 

Eltot : Oh God I {He looks doati miserably i) 

Amanda ; What’s the matter ? 

Eltot : You know perfectly well what’s tlie matter. 
Amanda {gently) ; You mustn’t be unreasonable, I 
was only trying to stamp out the memory of you. I 
expect your affairs well outnumbered mine anyhow. 
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Eltot : That is a little different. Fm a man. 

Amanda : Excuse me a moment while I get « 
caraway biscuit and change my crinoline. 

Eltot : It doesn’t suit women to be promiscuous. 

Amanda : It doesn’t suit men for women to be 
promiscuous. 

Eltot (w/ 6 sarcastii) ; Very modem dear ; really 
your advanced views quite startle me. 

Amanda : Don’t be cross, Elyot, I haven’t been so 
dreadfully loose actually. Five years is a long time, and 
even if I did nip off with someone every now and again, 
they were none of them very serious. 

Eltot (rising from the table and walking away) : Oh, do 
stop it please 

Amanda : Well, what about you ? 

Eltot : Do you want me to tell you ? 

Amanda : No, no, I don’t — I take everything back— - 
I don’t. 

Eltot (yidonslf) : I was madly in love with a woman 
in South Africa. 

Amanda : Did she have a ring through her nose ? 

Eltot ; Don’t be revolting. 

Amanda : We’re tormenting one another. Sit down, 
sweet, I’m scared. 

Eltot (slowly) : Very well. (He sits down thoughtfully.) 

Amanda : We should have said Sollocks ages ago. 

Eltot : We’re in love alright. 

Amanda : Don’t say it so bitterly. Let’s try to get 
the best out of it this time, instead of the worst. 

Eltot (stretching his band across the table) : Hand 
please. 

Amanda (clasping if) : Here. 

Eltot : More comfortable ? 
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AifANDA ; ^^uch more. 

(hnK^ you cngtigcd for this 

su^dcnJj^faLnTlf ^ ^ 

,u 5''^T ^or.ophnt ) : I* tHs 

tlamnctl smallpox epidemic. 

trmibicT^'' ' ^ matter of fact it was kidney 

A?.?" '■ *”0 I hope .» 

As a^a (rmnO : I shall be charmed. 

Sood floor, isn’t it ? 

Fr-s-n ^ 'httflt it needs a little Borax. 

EtYOT: I love Boras. 

husband died a few weeks aco, you 
SI ‘ ^'°'" »«ongh. Sold, 

'““l!-- 1>« t-e have bee. 

Amanda : I see. 

givcs,™own?S?'*'^ Bundle always 

eddee/Ziee./..”^'^,,^ AswjeoA „„ ., ,i 

Come on, I know that face. 
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Amanda : Poor Sibyl. 

Eltot : Sibyl ? 

AitANDA : Yes, I suppose she loves you terribly. 

Eltot : Not as much as all that, she didn’t have a 
chance to get really under way. 

Amanda : I expect she’s dreadfully unhappy. 

Eltot : Oh, do shut up, Amanda, we’ve had all that 
out before. 

AitANDA : We’ve certainly been pretty busy trying to 
justify ourselves. 

Eltot : It isn’t a question of justifying ourselves, it’s 
the true values of the situation that are really important. 
The moment we saw one another again we knew it was 
no use going on. We knew it instantly really, although 
we tried to pretend to ourselves that we didn’t. What 
we’ve got to be thankful for is that we made the break 
straight away, and not later. 

Amanda : You think we should have done it any- 
how ? 

Eltot ; Of course, and things would have been m a 
worse mess than they are now. 

Amanda : And what if we’d never happened to meet 
again. Would you have been quite happy with Sibyl ? 

Eltot : I expect so. 

Amanda ; Oh, Elyot 1 

Eltot : You needn’t look so stricken. It would 
havebeen the same with you and Victor. Life would 
have been smooth, and amicable, and quite charming, 
wouldn’t it ? 

Amanda : Poor dear Victor. He certainly did lovr 
me. 

Eltot; Splendid. 

Amanda : When I met him I was so lonely and 
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depressed, I felt tliat I was getting old, and crumbling 
away unwanted. 

Elyot : It certainly is horrid when one begins to 
crumble. 

AidAm)A{n’isifit/ly) t He used to look at me hopelessly 

like a lovely spaniel, and I sort of melted like snow in the 
sunlight. 

Eltot : That must have been an edifying spectacle. 
Amanda ; Victor really had a great charm. 

Eltot ; You must tell me all about it. 

Amanda ; He had a positive mania for looking after 
me, and protecting me. 

Eltot ; That would have died down in time, dear. 
Amanda : You mustn’t be rude, there’s no necessity 
to be rude. 


Eltot : I wasn’t in the least rude, I merely made a 
perfectly rational statement. 

Amanda : Your voice was deddedly bitter. 

Eltot : Victor had glorious legs, hadn’t he ? And 
fascinating ears. 

Amanda ; Don’t be silly. 

probably looked radiant in the morning, 
au flushed and tumbled on the pillow. 

^anda : I never saw him on the pillow. 

^yot : I’m surprised to hear it. 

Amanda {angrUJ) : Elyot ] 

Eltot . There’s no need to be cross. 

^ianda Wlut did you mean by that ? 

-an ^ ^ listening to you yap, yap, yap, 

;ap, yap, yapping about Victor. 

..ilSksouL"’ Sollock3l-mo 
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Amanda : But 

Elyot {firmly) ; SoUocks I 

They sit in dead silence, looking at each other. 
Amanda makes a sign that she wants a cigarette. 
Elyot tip, hands her the box, and lights one for her 
and himself. Amanda rises and walks over to the 
window, and stands there, looking out for a moment. 
Presently Elyot joins her. She slips her arm through 
bis, and they kiss lightly. They draw the curtains and 
then come down and sit side by side on the sofa. Elyot 
looks at bis watch. Amanda raises her eyebrows at him 
and be nods, then they both sigh, audibly. 

That "was a near thing. 

Amanda ; It -was my fault. Fm terribly sorry, 
darling. 

Elyot : I -was very irritating, I know I was. Fm 
sure Victor was awfully nice, and you’re perfectly right 
to be sweet about him. 

Amanda : That’s downright handsome of you. 
Sweetheart ! {She kisses bimi) 

Elyot {leaning back with her on the sofa) : I think I love 
you more than ever before. Isn’t it ridiculous ? Put 
your feet up. 

She puts her legs across bis, and they snuggle back 
together in the corner of the sofa, bis bead resting on her 
shoulder. 

Amanda : Comfortable ? 

Elyot ; Almost, wait a minute. 

Tie struggles a bit and then settles down with a sigh. 

Amanda : How long. Oh Lord, how long ? 

Elyot {drowsily) : What do you mean, “ how long. 
Oh Lord, how long ? ” 

Amanda : This is far too perfert to last. 
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Eltot : You have no faith, that’s what’s wrong with 
you. 

Amanda : Absolutely none. 

Elyot : Don’t you believe in ? nodi 

Jipn'ards.) 

Amanda : No, do you ? 

Elyot {shaking his head): No. What about 
{He points downwards. ) 

Amanda : Oh dear no. 

Elyot : Don’t you believe in anything ? 

Amanda : Oh yes, I believe in being kind to every- 
one, and giving money to old beggar women, and being 
as gay as possible. 

Elyot ; What about after we’re dead ? 

Amanda : I think a rather gloomy merging into 
everything, don’t you ? 

Elyot ; I hope not. I’m a bad merger. 

Amanda : You won’t know a thing about it. 

Elyot : I hope for a glorious oblivion, like being 
under gas. 

Amanda : I always dream the most peculiar things 
under gas. 

Elyot : Would you be young always ? If 
could choose? 

Ajianda : No, I don’t think so, not if it meant having 
awful bull’s glands popped into me. 

Elyot: Cows for you dear. Bulls for me. 

^lANDA : We certainly live in a marvellous age. 

Elyot: Too marvellous. It’s alright if you happen 
to c a specialist at something, then you’re too con- 
centrated to pay attention to all the other things going 
on. But, for the ordinary observer, it’s too much. 

Amanda {snuggiing closer) ; Far, far too much. 
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Elyot : Take the radio for instance. 

Amanda : Oh darling, don’t let’s take the radio. 

Elyot : Well, aeroplanes then, and Cosmic Atoms, 
and Television, and those gland injections we were 
talking about just now. 

Amanda : It must be so nasty for the poor animals, 
being c.vpcrimcntcd on. 

Elyot : Not when the experiments are successful. 
Why in Vienna I believe you can see whole lines of 
decrepit old rats carry'ing on like Tiller Girls. 

Amanda (Janghin^ : Oh, how very, vety sweet. 

Elyot {burying bis face in her shoulder ') : I do love you 
so. • 

Amanda : Don’t blow, dear heart, it gives me the 
shivers. 

Elyot {trying to kiss her ) ; Swivel your face round a 
bit more. 

Amanda {obliging) ; Tbit better ? 

Elyot {kissing her lingering) : Very nice, thank you 
Idndly. 

Amanda {twining her arms round bis neefd) : Darling, 
you’re so terribly, terribly dear, and sweet, and attractive. 
{She pulls bis bead down to her again and they kiss lovingly.) 

Elyot {softly) : We were raving mad, ever to part, 
even for an instant. 

Amanda : Utter imbeciles. 

Elyot: I realised it almost immediately, didn’t 
you ? 

Amanda : Long before we got our decree. 

Elyot : My heart broke on that damned trip round 
the world. I saw such beautiful things, darling. 
Moonlight shining on old Temples, strange barbaric 
dances in jungle villages, scarlet flamingoes flying over 
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deep, deep blue •water. Breatblessly ^ lovely, 
romplctely unexciting because you wercn t there to .e 
them ■with me. v 

Amanda {kissing him again) : Take me please, a 
me at once, let’s make up for lost time- 
Eltot : Next week ? 

Amanda : To-morrow. 

Eltot : Done, 

Amanda : I must see those dear FlamingocL 
{There is a pause.) Eight years all told, we've loved ca 
other. Three married and five divorced. _ 

Eltot ; Angel, Angel. Angel. {He kisses f 
passionately i) 

Amanda {struggling slightly) : No, Elyot, stop now, 
stop 

Eltot : Why should I stop ? You know you adore 
being made love to. 

Amanda {through his kisses) : It’s so soon after 
dinner. 

Eltot {jumping up rather ong^ilj) : You really do say 
most awful things. 

Asianda {tidying her bair)i I don’t sec anytluofi 
particularly awful about that. 

Eltot : No sense of glamour, no sense of glamour at 

aU. 

Amanda ; It’s difScult to feel really glamorous with 
a crick in tire neck. 

Eltot : Why didn’t you say you had a crick in your 
neck? 

Auand.a. {sa’eetly) ; It’s gone now. 

Eltot : How convenienL (H# lights a dgarettel) 
Ai,txm3A {holding out her band) : I want one please. 
Eltot {ibromng her one ) : Here. 
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AxfANDA: Match? 

Eltot {impatientlj) : Wait a minute, can't you ? 

Ahanda : Chivalrous little love. 

Elyot {throwing the matches at her) : Here. 

Amanda {coldly) ; Thank you very much indeed 
{There is a silence for a moment 1) 

Elyot: You really can be more irritating than 
anyone in the world. 

AiiANDA : I fail to sec what I’ve done that’s $o 
terribly irritating. 

Elyot : You have no tact. 

Amanda : Tact. You have no consideration. 

Elyot {walking up and down) ; Too soon after dinner 
indeed. 

Amanda : Yes, much too soon. 

Elyot : That sort of remark shows rather a common 
sort of mind I’m afraid. 

Aa/ANDA ; Oh k does, does k ? 

Elyot ; Very unpleasant, makes me shudder. 

Amanda : Making aU this fuss just because your silly 
vanity is a little upset. 

Elyot : Vanity : What do you mean, vanity ? 

Amanda ; You can’t bear the thought that there ate 
certain moments when our chemical, what d’you call 
’ems, don’t fuse properly. 

Elyot {derisively) : Chemical what d’you call ’ems : 
Please tty to be more explicit. 

Amanda : You know perfectly well what I mean, and 
don’t you try to patronise me. 

Elyot {loudly) : Now look here, Amanda 

ktsAtm A {suddenly) i Darling SoUocks 1 Oh, for God’s 
sake, SoUocks 1 

Elyot : But Usten 
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Amanda : Sollocks, Sollocks, Oh dear tripl- 
Sohocks 1 . f n 

They stand looking at one another in ^ 

moment, then Amanda flings herself down on the tof 
and buries her face in the atshions. Elyot looks tr, 
then goes over to the piano. He sits down and begns 
play idly. Amanda raises her bead, screws tersij 
round on the sofa, and lies there listening. 
blows a kiss to her and goes on playing. He starts e 

sing softly to her, never taking his eyes ojf her . When t 
has finished the little refrain, whatever it was, be s i 


continues to play if looking at her. 

Amanda : Big romantic stuff, darling. 

Elyot (smilinf ^ : Yes, big romantic stuff. _ 

He wanders off into another tune. Amanda sits np 
crossed legged on the sofa, and begins to sing it, 
singing, she comes over and perches on the piano. H'J 
sing several old refrains from dead and gone mnsna 
comedies finishing with the song that brought theft- 
together again in the first Act. Finally AmandA 
comes down and sits next to him on tbs piano stool, they 
both therefore have their backs half turned to ihf 
audience. She rests her head on his shoulder, until 


finally his fingers drop off the keys, and they melt into 
one another's arms. 


^YOT lafter a moment ) : You’re the most thnlling* 
exciting -woman that -was ever born. 

^ Amanda {standing up, and brushing her band lightly ovet 

bis mouth) ; Dearest, dearest heart 

He catches at her band and kisses it, and then her arm, 
until be is standing up, embracing her ardently. Shi 
struggles a little, half laughing, and breaks aa>ay, but hi 
catches her, and ily finish up on the sofa again, clasped in 
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each Other's arms,holh completely given *p to the passion 
of the moment, until the telephone hell ring^ violently, and 
they hath spring apart, 

Elyot : Good God ! 

Amanda : Do you think it's them ? 

Elyot : I ■wonder. 

Amanda : Nobody knows we’re here except Freda, 
and she wouldn’t ring up. 

Elyot ; It must be them then. 

Amanda : What are we to do ? 

Elyot (suddenly) : We’re alright darling, aren’t we — 
whatever happens ? 

Amanda : Now and always. Sweet. 

Elyot : I don’t care then. 

He gets up and goes defiantly over to the telephone, 
which has been ringing incessantly during the little 
preceding scene. 

Amanda : It was bound to come sooner or later. 

Elyot (at telephone) : Hallo — ^hallo — ^what — com- 
ment ? Madame, qui ? ’alio — ^’allo — oui c’cst ca. Oh, 
Madame Duvallon — Oui, oui, oui. (He puts his band 
over the mouthpiece.) It’s only somebody wanting to talk 
to tlie dear Madame Duvallon. 

Amanda : Who’s she ? 

Elyot : I haven’t the faintest idea. (At telephoned) 
Je regrette beaucoup Monsieur, mais Madame Duvallon 
viens de partir — cette apres midi, pour Madagascar. 
{He hmgs up the telephone.) Whew ; that gave me a 
fright. 

Amanda : It sent sh'vers up my spine. 

Elyot : What shall we do if they suddenly walk in on 
us ? 

Amanda : Behave exquisitely. 
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Amakda : Shall •wc always want to bicker and 
fight ? 

Elyot : No, that desire will fade, along with our 
passion. 

Amanda : Oh dear, shall wc like that ? 

Elyot : It all depends on how well we’ve played. 

Amanda : What happens if one of us dies ? Does 
flie one that’s left still laugh ? 

Elyot : Yes, yes, with all his might. 

Amanda {n'istfully clutching bis band) : That’s serious 
enough, isn’t it ? 

■ Eltot : No, no, it isn’t. Death’s very laughable, 
such a cunning little mystery. All done with mirrors. 

AiiANDA : Darling, I believe you’re talking nonsense. 

Elyot ; So is everyone else in the long run. Let’s be 
superfidal and pity the poor Philosophers. Let’s blow 
trumpets and squeakers, and enjoy the party as much as 
wc can, like very small, quite idiotic school-children. 
Let’s savour the delight of the moment. Come and 
kiss me darling, before your body rots, and worms pop 
in and out of your eye sockets. 

Amanda : Elyot, worms don’t pop. 

Elyot {kissing her) : I don’t mind what you do see ? 
You can paint yourself bright green all over, and dance 
naked in the Place Vendome, and rush off madly with 
aU the men in the world, and I shan’t say a word, as long 
as you love me best. 

Amanda : Thank you, dear. The same applies to 
you, except that if I catch you so much as looking at 
another woman. I’ll kill you. 

Elyot : Do you remember that awful scene we had 
in Venice ? 

Aaianda : Which particular one ? 
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Eltot : The one when you bought that little painted 
wooden snake on the Piaxza, and put it on my bed. 

Amanda ; Oh Charles. That was his name, Charles, 
He did wriggle so beautifully. 

Eltot : Horrible thing, I hated it. 

Amanda : Yes, I know you did. You threw it out 
of the window into the Grand Canal. I don’t think I’ll 
ever forgive you for that. 

Elyot ; How long did the row last ? 

Amvnda : It went on intermittently for days. 

Elyot : The worst one was in Cannes when your 
curling irons burnt a hole in my new dressing-gown. 
(Ht /aiigbs.) 

AitANDA : It burnt my comb too, and all the towels 
in the bathroom. 

Elyot : That was a rouser, wasn’t it ? 

AitANDA : That was the first time you ever hit me. 

Elyot : I didn’t hit you very hard. 

Amanda ; The manager came in and found us rolling 
on the floor, biting and scratching like panthers. Oh 
dear, oh dear (Sbt /aiigbs le/pkss/y.) 

Elyot ; I shall never forget his face. (Tb^ both 
collapse Tvitb Imigbter.') 

Amanda : How ridiculous, how utterly, utterly 
ridiculous. 

Elyot : We were very much younger then. 

Amanda ; And very much sillier. 

Elyot ; As a matter of fact the real cause of that row 
was Peter Burden. 

Amanda ; You knew there was nothing in that. 

Elyot ; I didn’t know anything of the sort, you took 
presents &om him. 

Amanda : Presents : only a trivial little brooch, 
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Elyot : I remember it well, bristling with diamonds. 
In the worst possible taste. 

Amanda : Not at all, it was very pretty. I still have 
it, and I wear it often. 

Elyot ; You went out of your way to torture me 
over Peter Burden. 

Amanda : No, I didn’t, you worked the whole thing 
up in your jealous imagination. 

Elyot : You must admit that he was in love with 
you, wasn’t he ? 

Amanda : Just a little perhaps. Nothing serious. 

Elyot : You let him kiss you. You said you did. 

Amanda : Well, what of it ? 

Elyot : What of it 1 

Amanda ; It gave him a lot of pleasure, and it didn’t 
hurt me. 

Elyot : What about me ? 

Amanda : If you hadn’t been so suspicious and nosey 
you’d never have known a thing about it. 

Elyot : That’s a nice point of view I must say. 

Amanda : Oh dear. I’m bored with this conversation. 

Elyot ; So am I, bored stiff. {He goes over lo the 
table.) Want some brandy ? 

Amanda : No thanks. 

Elyot : I’ll have a little, I think. 

Amanda : I don’t see why you want it, you’ve 
already had two glasses. 

Elyot : No particular reason, anyhow they w'ere 
very small ones. 

AiiANDA : It seems so silly to go on, and on, and ou 
with a thing. 

Elyot {pouring himself out a glassful) : You can 
hardly call three liqueur glasses in a whole evemng 
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going on, and on, and on. 

Amanda : It’s become a habit with you. 

Elyot : You needn’t be so grand, just because you 
don’t happen to want any yourself at the moment. 

Amanda : Don’t be so stupid. 

Elyot (irritably) : Really Amanda 

Amanda : What ? 

Elyot ; Nothing. (Amanda sits dom on iht sofa, 
end, taking a small mirror from her bag, ga:(es at her fate 
entically, and then uses some lipstick and pon>der. A. frifii 
nastily.) Going out somewhere dear ? 

Amanda : No, just making myself fascinating for you. 

Elyot : That reply has broken my heart. 

Amanda : The woman’s job is to allure the roan. 
Watch me a minute will you ? 

Elyot : As a matter of fact that’s perfectly true. 

Amanda : Oh, no, it isn’t. 

Elyot : Yes it is. 


Amanda (snappily) : Oh be quiet. 

Elyot : It’s a pity you didn’t have any more brandy; 
it might have made you a little less disagreeable. 

Amanda ; It doesn’t seem to have worked such 
wonders with you. 

Elyot : Snap, snap, snap ; like a little adder. 

Amanda ; Adders don’t snap, they sting. 

Elyot ; ^ Nonsense, they have a little bag of venom 
behind their fangs and they snap. 

Amanda : They sting. 

Elyot : They snap. 

•^anda (n>ifb exasperation) : I don’t care, do you 
understand ? I don't cate. I don’t mind if they bark, 
and roll about like boops. 

Elyot (after a slight pause) ; Did you sec much of 
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Peter Burden after out divorce ? 

Amanda : Yes, I did, quite a lot. 

Elvot : I suppose you let liim kiss you a good deal 
more then. 

Amanda : Mind your own business. 

Elyot: You must have had a riotous time. 
(Amajstda doesn't misa'er, so be stalks about the room.) No 
restraint at all — very enjoyable — ^you never had much 
anyhow. 

Amanda : You’re quite insuiferable ; I expect it's 
because you’re drunk. 

Euyot : I’m not in the least drunk. 

Amanda : You always had a weak head. 

Elyot ; I think I mentioned once before that I have 
only had three minute h'queur glasses of brandy the 
whole evening long. A child of two couldn’t get 
drunk on that. 

Amanda : On the contrary, a child of two could get 
violently drunk on only one glass of brandy. 

Elyot : Very interesting. How about a child of 
four, and a child of six, and a child of nine ? 

Amanda (fuming her head amo}) : Oh do shut up. 

Elyot (mithenn^ly) : We might get up a splendid little 
debate about that, you know. Intemperate Tots. 

Arianda : Not’ very fuany, dear; you’d better have 
some more brandy. 

Elyot: Very good idea, I will. Qie pours out another 
glass and gulps it down defiantly^) 

A>Unda ; Ridiculous ass. 

Elyot : I beg your pardon .? 

Amanda ; I said ridiculous ass I 

Elyot {pith great di^itj) : Thank you. (Tbere is a 
sikrue. Amanda gets up, and turns the gramophone on.) 
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You’d better turn that off, I think. 

Amanda (coldly ) ; Why ? 

Elyot ; It’s very late and it will annoy the people 
upstairs. _ , 

AiiANDA : There aren’t any people upstairs. It s a 
photographer’s studio. 

E1.YOT : There are people downstairs, I suppose ? 

AiiANDA : They’re away in Tunis. 

Elyot : This is no tkne of the year for Tunis. 
{He items the ffamophone offl) 

Amanda (icily) : Turn it on again, please. 

Elyot : rU do no such thing. 

Aslanda : Very well, if you insist on being boorish 
and idiotic. (She gets up and turns it on again.) 

Elyot ; Turn it off. It’s driving me mad. 

Amanda : You’re fat too temperamental. Try to 
control yourself. 

Elyot : Turn it off. 

Amanda; I wont. (Ejsxot rushes at the gramophone. 

Amanda tries to ward him off. They struggle silently for a 
moment then the needle screeches across the record.) There 
now, you’ve ruined the record. (She takes it off and 
scrutinises it.) 

Elyot : Good job, too. 

Amanda : Disagreeable pig. 

Elyot (suddenly stricken with remorse) : Amanda 
darling — Sollocks. 

Amanda (fteriously) : Sollocks yourself. (She breaks 
the record over bis beadl) 

Elyot (staggering)'. You spiteful little beast. (He 
siaps^ her face. She screams loudly and burls berselj 
sobbing wifo rage on to the sofa, with her face buried in the 
cushions. 
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Amanda (wat'/ing ) : Oh, oh, oh 

Elyot: I’m scny, I didn’t mean it— I’m sorry, 
darling, I swear I didn’t mean it. 

Amanda : Go away, go away, I hate you. (Elyot 
hieth on the sofa and tries to pull her round to look at him.) 

Elyot : Amanda — listen — ^listen 

Amanda {turning suddenly, and fetching him a welt across 
the face ) ; Listen indeed ; Fm sick and tired of listening 
to you, you damned sadistic bully. 

'kircoi {with great ff-andeur) : Thank you. {He stalks 
towards the door, in stately silence. Amanda throws a 
cushion at him, which misses him and knocks down a lamp and a 
vase on the side table.) (Elyot laughs falsely.) A pretty 
display I must say. 

Amanda {wildly) : Stop laughing like that. 

Elyot {continuing ) ; Very amusing indeed. 

Amanda {losing control): Stop — stop — stop — {sht 
rushes at him, he grabs her bands and they sway about the 
room, until he manages to twist her round by the arms so that 
she faces him, closely, quivering with fury ) — I hate you — do 
you hear? You’re conceited, and overbearing, and 
utterly impossible I 

Elyot {shouting her down) : You’re a vile tempered 
loose-living wicked little beast, and I never want to see 
you again so long as I live. 

He flings her away from him, she staggers, and falls 
against a chair. They stand gasping at one another in 
silence for a moment. 

Amanda lyery quietly ) : This is the end, do you 
understand ? The end, Gnally and forever. 

She goes to the door, which opens on to the landing,and 
wrenches it open. He rushes after her and clutches her 
wrist. 
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Elyot : You’re not going like this. 

Amanda : Oh yes I am. 

Elyot : You’re not. 

Amanda : I am ; let go of me (He pulls berawaj 

from the door, and once more they struggle. This time a 
standard lamp crashes to the ground. Amanda, breathlessly, 
as they fight.) You’re a cruel fiend, and I hate and loathe 
you ; thank God I’ve realised in time what you re 
really like; marry you again, never, never, never. . • • 
I’d rather die in torment 

Elyot (at the same time) ; Shut up ; shut up. I 
wouldn’t marry you again if you came crawling to me on 
your bended ^ees, you’re a mean, evil minded, Httle 
vampire — I hope to God I never set eyes on you again as 
long as I live 

At this point in the proceedings they trip over a piece 
of carpet, and fall on to the floor, rolling over and over in 
paroxysms of rage. Victor and Sibyl enter quietly, 
through the open door, and stand staring at them tn 
horror. Finally Amanda breaks free and half gets up, 
Elyot grabs her leg, and she falls against a table, 
knocking it completely over. 

Amanda (screaming)’. Beast; brute; swine; cad; 

beast ; beast ; brute ; devil 

She rushes hack at Elyot who is just rising to his 
feet, and gives him a stinging blow, which knocks him over 
again. She rushes blindly off Lfft, and slams the door, 
at the same moment that be jumps up and rushes off 
Bight, also slamming the door. Victor and Sibyl 
advance apprehensively into the room, and sink on to the 
sofa 

The Curtain Falls 
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The Seem is the same as Act II. It is the next morning. 
The time is about eight-thirty. Victor and Sibyl 
have drawn the two sofas across the doors Right, and 
Ixft, and are stretched on them, asleep. Victor is in 
front of Amanda’s door, and Sibyl in front o/Elyot’s. 

The room is in chaos, as it was left the night before. 

As the curtain rises, there is the rattling of a key in the 
lock of the front door, and Louise enters. She is rather 
a frowsy looking girl, and carries a string bag with 
various bundles of eatables crammed into it, notably a long 
roll of bread, and a lettuce. She closes the door after her, 
and in the half light trips over the standard lamp lying on 
the floor. She puts her string bag down, and gropes her 
way over to the window. She draws the curtains, letting 
sunlight stream into the room. When she looks round, 
she gives a little cry of horror. Then she sees Victor 
and Sibyl sleeping peacefully, and comes over and 
scrutinises each of them with care, then she shakes Sibyl 
by the shoulder. 

Sibyl {waking) : Oh dear. 

Louise : Boa jour, Madame. 

Sibyl {bewildered)’. What? — Oh — bon jour. 

Louise : Qu’cst-cc que vous faites id, madame ? 

Sibyl : What — what ? — ^Wait a moment, attendez an 
instant — oh dear 

Victor {sleepily ) : What’s happening ? {Jumbing, up.) 
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Of course, 1 remember now. (He sees Louise.) Oh ! 

Louise if.rmly ) : Bon jour. Monsieur : 

Victor : Er — bon jour — ^What time is it ? 

Louise {rasher eiulij ) : Eh, Monsieur ? 

SiBvi. {sitting up on the sofa ) : Quelle heure esc il s’il 
vous plait ? 

Louise ; Cest ncuf heure moins dk madame. 

Victor : What did she say ? 

Sinyi. ; I iliink she said nearly ten o’clock. 

Victor {taking siftiafion in hand) : Er — voulcz — er — 
■wake — revUIcz Monsieur ct Madame — er — loute suite ? 

Louise {sbaPJr.g her head) : Non, Monsieur. II m*«t 
absolument defendu de les appclcr jusqu’i cc qu’ils 
sonnent. 

She tafus her bag end gees cjf into the kiteben, 
Victor and Sibyl look at each ether helplessly^ 

Sibyl: Wliat arc we to do ? 

Victor {sitb deterKinatiod) ; Wake them ourselves. 
{He goes ton’ords Am.\kda’s door.) 

Sinyi. : No, no, wait a minute. 

Victor ; What’s the matter ? 

Sibyl {plainth-elj) : I couldn’t face them yet, really, I 
couldn’t ; I feel dreadful. 

Victor : So do I. {He zanders gloomily ever to the 
u’indosf.) It’s a lovely morning. 

Sibyl : Lovely. {She bursts into tears.) 

Victor {coming to her) : I say, don’t cry. 

Sibyl ; 1 can’t help it. 

Victor; Please don’t, please 

Sibyl; It’s all so squalid, I wish we hadn't stayed; 
what’s the use ? 

Victor ; We’ve got to see them before we go back M 
England, we must get things straightened oul 
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SiETL (strJJng Hc.'S'n on fo ihc sofa) : Oh dear, oh dear, 
oh dear, I vrish I were dead. 

WiCTQ'R . : Hush, now, hush. Remember your 
promise. We’ve got to see this through together and 
get it settled one way or another. 

Sibyl {srJJJIinf ) ; I’ll try to control myself, only I’m 
so ... so tired, I haven’t slept properly for ages. 

Victor ; Neither have I. 

Sibyl : If we hadn’t arrived when we did, they’d 
have killed one another. 

Victor : They must have been drunk. 

Sibyl ; She hie him. 

Victor : He’d probably hit her, too, earlier on. 

Sibyl: I’d no idea anyone ever behaved like that; 
it’s so disgusting, so degrading, EUi of all people — oh 
dear (Sbe almost breaks dorvn again, but controls herself 

Victor : What an escape you’ve had. 

Sibyl : What an escape we’ve both had. 

Ajianda opens her door and looks out. She is 
wearing travelling clothes, and is carrjing a small srdt- 
case. She jumps, upon seeing Sibyl and Victor. 

Amanda : Oh ! — ^good morning. 

Victor (pith infinite reproach in his voice) : Oh, Amanda. 

Amanda : Will you please move this sofa, I can’t get 
out. 

Victor moves the sofa, and sbe advances info the 
room and goes towards tbs door. 

Victor ; Where arc you going ? 

Amanda : Away. 

Victor: You can’t. 

Amanda : Why not ? 

Victor : I want to talk to you. 

Amanda {wearHj) : What on earth is the use of that ? 
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Victor : I must talk to you. 

Amaxd.a. : Wellj all I can say is, it’s very inconsiderate. 
(Sbs plimps tki hag down by ihi door end comes down te 
YtcroK.) 

Victor : Mandy, I 

Amanda {gracefully determined to rise above the sititation ) : 
I suppose you’re Sibyl ; hov? do you do ? (Sibti- 
ker hack on her.) WcU, if you’re going to take up that 
attitude, I fail to sec the point of your coming here at aii. 

StBTL : I came to see Elyot. 

AjtANDA : I’ve no vrish to prevent you, he’s in there, 
probably vrallo'wing in an alcoholic stupor. 

Victor : This is all very unpleasant, Amanda. 

Amanda : I quite agree, that’s why I want to go 
away. 

Victor : That would be shirking ; this must hs 
discussed at length. 

Amanda ; Very well, if you insist, but not just now, 
1 don’t feel up to it Has Louise come yet ? 

Victor : If Lomse is the maid, she’s in the kitchen. 

AifANDA : Thank you. You’d probably like some 
coScc, excuse me a moment {She goes off into the kitchen.) 

SiBTt : ''Veil I How dare she ? 

Victor {imtabi/) ; How dare she what ? 

SiBTt : Behave so calmly, as though nothing had 
happened. 

Victor : 1 don’t sec what else she could have done. 

StBTt : Insufferable I call it. 

EtTOT opens h:s door and looks out, 

Elyot (seeing them) ; Oh God. 

He shuts the door again qtdekij. 

SiBYT. : Elyot — ^Elyot (She rushes over to tl* 

door and bangs cn it.) Elyot— Elyot— Elyot 
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Eltot {inside ) : Go away. 

Sibyl (falling on io the sofa ) : Oh, oh, oh. 

She bursts into tears again. 

Victor : Do pull youisclf together for heaven's 
take. 

Sibyl ; I can’t, I can’t — oh, oh, oh 

Amanda re-enters. 

Amanda : I’ve ordered some coffee and rolls, they’ll 
be here soon. I must apologise for tlie room being so 
untidy. 

She picks up a atshion, and pats it into place on the 
sofa. There is a silence except for Sibyl’s sobs. 
Amanda looks at her, and then at Victor ; then she 
goes off into her room again, and shuts the door. 

Victor ; It’s no use crying like that, it doesn’t do 
any good. 

AOer a moment, during which Sibyl makes renewed 
efforts to control her tears, Elyot opens the door 
. immediately behind her, pushes the sofa, with her on it, 
out of the way, and walks towards the front door. He is 
in travelling clothes, and carrying a small sedtease. 

Sibyl {rushing after him ) ; Elyot, where are you going ? 
Elyot; Canada. 

Sibyl : You can’t go like this, you can’t. 

Elyot ; I sec no point in staying. 

Victor : You owe it to Sibyl to stay. 

Elyot : How do you do, I don’t tliink we’ve met 
before. 

Sibyl : You must stay, you’ve got to stay. 

Elyot : Very well, if you insist. {He plumps his bag 
downl) I’m afraid the room is in rather a mess. Have 
you seen the maid Louise ? 

Victor : She’s in the kitchen. 
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Elyot : Good. I’ll order some coffee. 

He makes a movement tov’ards the kiuben. 

Victor {stopping him) : No, your — cr — my — er 
Amanda has already ordered it. 

Elyot ; Oh, I’m glad the old girl’s up and about. 

Victor : We’ve got to get things straightened out, 
you know. 

Elyot {looking around the room) : Yes, it’s pretty awful. 
We’ll get the concierge up from downstairs. 

Victor ; You’re being purposely flippant, but it’s no 
good. 

Elyot : Sorry. {He lapses into si/enee.) 

Victor {after a pause) : What’s to be done ? 

Elyot : I don’t know. 

Sibyl {with spirit) : It’s all perfectly horrible. I fed 
smirched and unclean as though slimy things had been 
crawling all over me. 

Elyot ; Maybe they have, that’s a very old sofe. 

Victor : If you don’t stop your damned flippancy, 
rU knock your head off. 

Elyot {raising his eyebrows) : Has it ever struck you 
that flippancy might cover a very real embarrassment ? 

Victor ; In a situation such as this, it’s in extremdy 
bad taste. 

Elyot ; No worse than bluster, and invective. As 
a matter of fact, as far as I know, this situation is 
entirely without precedent. We have no prescribed 
etiquette to fall back upon, I shall continue to be 
flippant. 

Sibyl ; Oh Elyot, how can you — how can you. 

Elyot ; I’m awftiUy sorry, Sibyl. 

Victor : It’s easy enough to be sorry. 

Elyot : On the contrary. I find it exceedingly 
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difScuit. I seldom regret anything. This is a very 
rare and notable exception, a sort of red letter day. 
We must all make the most of it. 

Sibyl : I’ll never forgive you, never. I wouldn’t 
have believed anyone could be so callous and cruel. 

Elyot : I absolutely see your point, and as I said 
before, I’m sorry. 

There is silence for a moment. Then Amanda 
comes in again. She has obviously decided to carry 
everything off in a high handed manner. 

Amanda {in social tones') : What 1 Breakfast not ready 
yet? Really, these French servants are too slow for 
words. {She smiles gaily.) What a glorious morning. 
{She goes to the window.) I do love Paris, it’s so 
genuinely gay. Those lovely trees in the Champs 
Elysdes, and the little roundabouts for the children to 
play on, and those shiny red taxis. You can see Sacrc 
Cceur quite clearly to-day, sometimes it’s a bit misty, 
particularly in August, all the heat rising up from the 
pavements you know. 

Elyot (drily) : Yes, dear, we know. 

Amanda (ignoring him) : And it’s heavenly being so 
high up. I found this flat three years ago, quite by 
merest chance. I happened to be staying at the Plaza 
Athenee, just down the road 

Elyot (enthusiastically) ; Such a nice hotel, with the 
most enchanting courtyard with a fountain that goes 
plopplopplopplopplopplopplopplopplop 

Victor : This is ridiculous, Amanda. 

Elyot (continuing) : Plop plop plop plop plop plop 
plop plop plop plop 

Amanda (overriding him) : Now, Victor, I refuse to 
discuss anydiing in the least important until after 
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breakfast. I couldn’t concentrate now, 1 know I 
couldn’t. 

Eia'ot {sarcttsSically ) : What manner. What poise. 
How I envy it. To be able to carry off the most 
embarrassing situation with sucl: tact, and delicacy, and 
above all — such subtlety. Go on Amanda, you re 
making cvcr)'thing so much easier. We shall all be 
playing Hunt the Slipper in a minute. 

Axianda ; Please don’t address me, I don't wish to 
speak to you. 

Elyot: Splendid. 

AxtANDA : And what’s more, I never shall again as 
long as I live. 

Elyot ; I shall endeavour to rise above it. 

AitAKDA ; I’ve been brought up to believe that it’s 
beyond the pale, for a man to strike a woman. 

Elyot : A very poor tradition. Certain women 
should be struck regularly, like gongs. 

Axlanda : You’re an unmitigated cad, and a bully. 

Elyot : And you’re an ill mannered, bad tempered 
slattern. 

Amanda {loudly ) ; Slattern indeed. 

Elyot : Yes, slattern, slattern, slattern, and fishwife. 

Victor : Keep your mouth shut, you swine. 

Elyot ; Mind your own damned business. 

Thty are about to fight, when Sibyl rushes between 
there. 

Sibyl : Stop, stop, it’s no use going on like this. 
Stop, please. {To Amanda) Help me, do, do, do, help 
me 

Amanda ; I’m not going to interfere. Let them 
fight if they vrant to, it will probably clear the ait 
anyhow. 
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Sibyl : Yes but 

Amanda : Come into my room, perhaps you’d like 
to wash or something. 

Sibyl : No, but 

Amanda (Jirmlj ) : Come along. 

Sibyl : Very well. 

She tosses her bead at Elyot, oiAf Amanda drags her 

Victor (belligerently) ; Now then 1 

Elyot : Now then what ? 

Victor : Are you going to take back those things 
you said to Amanda ? 

Elyot : Certainly. I’ll take back anything, if only 
you’ll stop bellowing at me. 

Victor {contemptuously) ; You’re a coward too. 

Elyot : They want us to light, don’t you sec ? 

Victor : No, I don’t, why should they ? 

Elyot : Primitive feminine instincts — warring males • 
— very enjoyable. 

Victor : You think you’re very clever, don’t you ? 

Elyot : I tliink I’m a bit cleverer than you, but 
apparently that’s not saying much. 

Victor {violently^ : What ? 

Elyot : Oh, do sit down. 

Victor : I will not. 

Elyot : Well, if you’ll excuse me, I will, I’m extremely 
tired. 

He sits down. 

Victor : Oh, for God’s sake, behave like a man. 

Elyot {patiently) : Listen a minute, aU this belli- 
gerency is very light and proper and highly traditional, 
but if only you’ll think for a moment, you’ll see that it 
won’t get us very far. 
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Victor: To hell -with all that. 

Elyot : I should like to explain that if you hit me, I 
shall certainly hit you, probably equally hard, if 
harder. I’m just as strong as you I should imagine. 
Then you’d hit me again, and I’d hit you again, and 
we d go on undl one or the other was knocked out. 
Now if you’ll explain to me satisfactorily how all that 
can possibly improve the situation. I’ll tear off my coat, 
and -we U go at one another hammer and tongs, 
immediately. 

Victor : It would ease my mind. 

Elyot : Only if you won. 

Victor; 1 should win alright. 

Elyot; Want to try? 

Victor: Yes. 


Elyot (jfimping up) ; Here goes then- — 

Ht tears off his coat. 

Victor ; Just a moment. 

Elyot: Well? 

to mean about them wanting us 


Elyot: It would be balm to their vanity. 

Victor: Do you love Amanda? 

battle or a discussion ? If it’s the 
a rhni * I don’t want to catch 


Victor: Answer my question, please. 

«i.Yor ; Have a cigarette ? 

Victor (rw^): Answer my question. 

““' 5 ' 

Elyot (sonpdentially) , Not very much this morning 
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to be perfectly frank. I’d like to wring her neck. Do 
you love her ? 

Victor : That’s beside the point. 

Eltot : On the contrary, it’s the crus of the whole 
affair. If you do love her still, you can forgive her, and 
live with her in peace and harmony until you’re ninety- 
eight. 

Victor : You’re apparently even more of a cad than 
I thought you were. 

Eltot : You are completely in the right over the 
whole business, don’t imagine I’m not perfectly con- 
scious of that. 

Victor : I’m glad. 

Eltot ; It’s all very unfortunate. 

Victor ; Unfortunate : My God 1 

Eltot ; It might have been worse. 

Victor : I’m glad you think so. 

Eitot : I do wish you’d stop about being so glad 
about everything. 

Victor : What do you intend to do ? That’s what 

want to know. What do you intend to do ? 

Eltot {suddenly serious) : I don’t know, I don’t care. 

Victor : I suppose you realise that you’ve broken 
that poor little woman’s heart ? 

Eltot : Which poor litdc woman ? 

Victor : Sibyl, of course. 

Eltot : Oh, come now, not as bad as that. She’ll 
get over it, and forget aU about me. 

Victor ; I sincerely hope so . . . for her sake. 

Eltot ; Amanda will forget all about me too. 
Everybody will forget all about me. I might just as 
well lie down and die in fearful pain and suffering, 
nobody would care. 
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Victor ; Don’t talk such rot. 

Eltot ; You must forgive me for taking rather a 
gloomy view of everj'thing but the fact is, I suddenly 
feel slightly depressed. 

Victor : I intend to divorce Amanda, naming you as 
co-respondent. 

Elyot : Very well. 

Victor : And Sibyl will divorce you for Amanda. 
It would be foolish of cither of you to attempt any 
defence. 

Elyot : Quite. 

Victor : And the sooner you marry Aonanda again, 
the better. 

Elyot : I’m not going to marry Amanda. 

Victor : Wliat ? 

Elyot : She’s a vile tempered wicked woman. 

Victor ; You should have thought of that before. 

Elyot : I did think of it before. 

Victor {firmly) ; You’ve got to marry her. 

Elyot : I’d rather marry a ravening Leopard. 

Victor {angrily) : Now look here. I’m sick of all 
this shilly-shallying. You’re getting off a good deed 
more lightly than you deserve; you can consider 
yourself damned lucky I didn’t shoot you. 

Elyot {yvith sudden vehemence) : Well, if you’d bad a 
spark of manliness in you, you would have shot me. 
You’re all fuss and fume, one of these cotton wool 
Englishmen. I despise you. 

Victor {ihrougb clenched teeth) ; You despise me ? 

Elyot : Yes, utterly. You’re nothing but a 
rampaging ^s bag 1 {He goes off into his room and slams 
the door, leaving Victor speechless Tvith fiury, .iUianda and 
Sibyl re-enter.) 
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Amanda {brightly) : Well, what’s happened ? 

Yicxo^ {sullenlj) Nothing’s happened. 

Amanda : Yon ought to be ashamed to admit it. 

Sibyl : Where’s Elyot ? 

Victor ; In there. 

Amanda : What’s he doing ? 

Victor {turning angrily away ) : How do I know what 
he’s doing ? 

Amanda : If you were half the man I thought you 
were, he’d be bandaging himself. 

Sibyl {^ith defiance) : Elyot’s just as strong as Victor. 
Amanda {savagely ) : I should like it proved. 

Sibyl : There’s no need to be so vindictive. 

Amanda: You were abusing Elyot Uke a pick- ^ 
pocket to me a little while ago, now you are standing 

up for him. , , 

Sibyl : I’m beginning to suspect that he wasn t 

quite so much to blame as I thought. 

Amanda : Oh really ? .,1 

Sibyl: You certainly have a very unpleasant 


Aij^a : It’s a little difficult to keep up with your 
rapid changes of front, but you’re young and inex- 
perienced, so I forgive you freely. 

Sibyl {heated^): Seeing the depths of degradation 
to which age and experience have brought you, Im 

AxL^Dr {lith great grandeur) ; That was 
rude. I tffink you’d better go away somewhere. 

{She waves her hand vagttclyl) . u j 

Sibyl : After aU, Elyot is my husband. 

Amanda : Take him with you; by all mea^. 

Sibyl : If you’re not very careful, I will 
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goes over to Elyot’s door and hangs on it.) Elyot— 
eyot 

Error (insidt) : Wliat is it ? 

SiBYT : Let me io. Please, please let me in ; I vrant 
to speak to you I 

Amanda : Heaven preserve me &om nice women 1 
SiBYT : Your own reputation ought to do that. 
Amanda (Jmfably) : Oh, go to hell 1 

Error optns the door, and Sibyt disappears inside, 
Amanda looks at Victor, vbo is standing with bis 
hack tttmed, staring out of the window, then she wanders 
about^ the room, making rather inadequate little attempts 
to tidy Ip. She glances at Victor again. 
Amanda; Victor. 

Victor {without turning) ; What ? 

Amanda {sadly) ; Nothing, 

She begins to wrestle with one of the sofas in an 
effort to get it in place. Victor turns, sees her, and 
comes down and helps her, in silence. 

Victor : Where does it go ? 

Amanda ; Over there. {After they have placed it, 
Amanda sits on the edge of it and gasps a little.) Thank 
you, Victor. 

Victor ; IDon^t mention it. 

Amanda {after a pause) ; What did you say to Elyot ? 
Victor ; I told him he was beneath contempt. 
Amanda; Good. 

Victor ; I think you must be mad, Amanda. 
^ANDA ; Pve often thought that myself, 
deted^*^ ' ^ completely lost, completely bewil- 

Amanda . I don t blame you. I don’t feel any too 
cosy, ' 
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Victor : Had you been drinking last night ? 

Amanda : Certainly not ! 

Victor : Had Elyot been drinking ? 

Amanda ; Yes — ^gallons. 

Victor : Used he to drink before? When you were 
married to him ? 

Amanda : Yes, terribly. Night after night he’d 
come home roaring and hiccoughing. 

Victor : Disgusting 1 

Amanda : Yes, wasn’t it ? 

Victor : Did he really strike you last night ? 

Amanda : Repeatedly. I’m bruised beyond recog- 
nition. 

Victor {suspecting slight exaggeration) : Amanda I 

Amanda {putting her hand on bis arm) : Oh, Victor, 
I’m most awfully sorry to have given you so much 
trouble, really I am I I’ve behaved badly, I know, but 
something strange happened to me. I can t explain 
it, there’s no excuse, but I am ashamed of having made 
you unhappy. 

Victor ; I can’t understand it at all. I’ve tried to, 
but I can’t. It all seems so unhke you. 

Amanda: It isn’t really unlike me, that s^ the 
trouble. I ought never to have married you ; I m a 
bad lot. 

Victor: Amanda 1 ^ 

Amanda : Don’t contradict me. I know I m a 
bad lot. 

Victor : I wasn’t going to contradict you. 

Amanda: Victor 1 

Victor : You appal me — absolutely 1 

Amanda : Go on, go on, I deserve it. 

Victor: I didn’t come here to accuse you; 
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there’s no sense in tbatl 
Amanda : Why did you come ? 

Victor : To find out what you want me to do. 
Amanda *. Divorce me, I suppose, as soon as 
possible. I won’t make any difficulties. I’h go 
far away, Morocco, or Tunis, or somewhere. I shah 
probably catch some dreadfol disease, and die out 
there, all alone — oh dear 1 

Victor: It’s no use pitying yourself. 

Amanda ; 1 seem to be the oMy one who docs, 
might just as well enjoy it. (She sniffs.) I’m thoroughly 
unprincipled ; Sibyl was right I 
Victor (irritably) ; Sibyl’s an ass. 

Amanda (brightening slightly)'. Yes, she is rather, 
isn’t she? I can’t think why Elyot ever married her. 
Victor ; Do you love him ? 

Amanda : She seems so insipid, somehow 

Victor : Do you love him ? 

Amanda : Of course she’s very pretty, I suppose, 

in rather a shallow way, but still 

Victor ; Amanda I 
AitANDA : Yes, Victor ? 

Victor : You haven’t answered my question. 
Amanda : I’ve forgotten what it was. 

Victor (turning awayi) ; You’re hopeless — ^hopeless. 
Amanda : Don’t be angry, it’s all much too serious 
to be angry about. 

Victor : You’re talking utter nonsense I 
Amanda ; No, I’m not, 1 mean it. It’s ridiculous 
for us all to stand round arguing with one another. 
You’d much better go back to England and let your 
lawyers deal with the whole thing. 

Victor; But what about you? 
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Amanda : Fll be all right. 

Victor : I only -want to know one thing, and you 
won’t tell me. 

Amanda 5 What is it ? 

Victor : Do you love Elyot ? 

Amanda: No, I hate him. When I saw him again 
suddenly at Deauville, it was an odd sort of shock. 
It swept me away completely. He attracted me ; he 
always has attracted me, but only the worst part of me. 
I sec that now. 

Victor : I can’t understand why ? He s so ternbly 

trivial and superficial. , • j 

Amanda ; That sort of attraction can t be explained, 
it’s a sort of a chemical what d’you call cm. 

Victor : Yes ; it must be I ,1 

Amanda ; I don’t expect you to understand, and 
m not going to try to excuse myself in any way. 
Elyot was the first love affair of my hfe, and in spite 
of all the suffering he caused me before, there must 
have been a little spark left smouldering, wkch burst 
into flame when I came face to face with him again. 
I completely lost grip of myself and behaved hke a 
fool, for which I shaU pay aU right, you needn t wor^ 
about that. But perhaps one day, when aU this is 
dead and done with, you and I might meet and be 
friends. That’s something to hope for, anyhow. 
Good-bye, Victor dear. (Sie baJs out her band) 
Victor {shaking her hand mechanically) : Do you want 

to marry him 7 , 

Amanda: I'd rather marry a boa constrictor. 

Victor ; I can’t go away and leave you with a man 

who drinks, and knocks you about. . 

Amanda : You needn’t worry about leaving me, as 
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though I were a sort of parcel. I can look after 
myself, 

ViCTon ; You said just now you were going away 
to Tunis, to die, 

Amanda : I’ve changed my mind, it’s the wrong 
time of the year for Tunis, I shall go somewhere 
quite difTcrent. I believe Brioni is very nice in the 
summer. 

Victor ; Why won’t you be serious for just one 
moment ? 

^lANDA : Tyc told you, it’s no use, 

Victor : If it will make things any c.isicr for you, 
I won’t divorce you. 

Amanda; Victor 1 

Victor : We can live apart until Sibyl has got her 
ccrcc against EIj'ot, then, some time after that, I’U 
let you divorce me. 


Amanda {/m;wg awaj ) ; I see you’re determined to 
make me serious, whether I Ukc it or not. 

VICTOR : I married you because I loved you. 
HstenY^^^' Victor! Stop it I T won’t 

- ^ ^ *ovc you sdll; one doesn't 

You never loved me. I see 
out for the everything has turned 

VICTOR. Yes, I know, that’s all rieht 

last few <kys. myself often during the 


Amanda : 
Victor : 


Therc-s no need to rub it in. 
uo you agree about the divorce business ) 
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Amanda : Yes. It’s very, very generous of you. 
Victor : It vrill save you some of the mud-slinging. 
We might persuade Sibyl not to name you. 

Amanda {rutjully) : Yes, we might. 

Victor : Perhaps she’ll change her mind about 
divorcing him. 

Amanda : Perhaps. She certairUy went into the 
bedroom with a predatory look in her eye. 

Victor : Would you be pleased if that happened ? 
Amanda : Delighted. 

Shs laughs suddeuly. Victor looks at her, 
turiously. Sibyl and Ely'OT come out of the bedroom. 
There is an au'hrard silence for a moment. 

Sibyl (looking at Amanda triumphantly) : Elyot and 
I have come to a decision. 

Amanda ; How very nice 1 
Victor : What is it ? 

AitANDA ; Don’t be silly, Victor. Look at their 
faces. 

Elyot : Feminine intuition, very difficult. 

Amanda (looking at Sibyl) : Feminine determination, 
very praiseworthy. 

Sibyl : I am not going to divorce Elyot for a year. 
Amanda : I congratulate you. 

Elyot (defiantly) : Sibyl has behaved like an angel. 
Amanda : Well, it was certainly her big moment. 
Louise comes staggering in with a large tray oj 
coffee and rolls, etc., she stands peering over the edge 
of it, not knowing where to put it. 

Elyot : II faut le met sur la petite table la bas. 
Louise : Oui, monsieur. 

Elyot and Victor hurriedly clear the things ofi 
the side table, and Louise the tray down, and goes 
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back into ibe kitchen. Ai.iKKDA and Sibti. eye cnt 
another. 

Amakda : It all seems very amicable. 

SiBTL : It is, thank you. 

Amanda : I don’t wish to depress you, but Victor 
isn’t going to divorce me either. 

Eltot booking trp sharply) : What 1 

Amanda : I believe I asked you once before this 
morning, never to speak to me again. 

Eltot: I only said “What.” It was a general 
exclamation denoting extreme satisfaction. 

Amanda {politely to Sibyl) : Do sit down, won’t 
you? 

Sibyl : Fm afraid I must be going now. I’® 
catching the Golden Arrow ; it leaves at twelve. 

Elyot {coaxingly) : You have time for a little coffee 
surely ? 

Sibyl : No, I really must go I 

Elyoy ; I shan’t be seeing you again for such a 
long time. 

Amanda {brightly ) : Living apart ? How wise I 

Elyot {iffjoring her) ; Please, Sibyl, do stay 1 

Sibyl {looking at Amanda with a glint in her eye ) : 
Very well, just for a little. 

Amanda : Sit down, Victor, darling. 

They all sit doa-n in silence. Amanda smiles 
sveeily at Sibyl and bolds up the coffee pot and milk 
mg. 

Half and half? 

Sibyl; Yes, please. 

Amanda {sociably), What would one do without 
ones morning coffee? That’s what I often ask 
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Eltot : Is it ? 

Aiiakda {withering him with a loo^ : Victor, sugar 
for Sibyl. (To Sibyl) It 15-001(1 be absurd for me to 
call you anything but Sibyl, \50uldn't it ? 

Sibyl {not to be outdone) : Of course, I shall call you 
Mandy. (Ai.ianda represses a shudder.) 

Elyot: Oh God! We’re off again. What -weather 1 
(Amanda hands Sibyl her coffee.) 

Sibyl : Thank you. 

Victor ; What’s the time ? 

Elyot: If the clock’s still going after last night, 
it’s ten-fifteen. 

Amanda {handing Victor cup of coffee) : Here, Victor 
dear. 

Victor: Thanks. 

Ascanda : Sibyl, sugar for Victor. 

Elyot : I should like some coffee, please. 

Amanda pours some out for him, and bands it te 
him in silence. 

Amanda {to Victor) : Brioche ? 

Victor {iumping) : What ? 

Amanda : Would you like a Brioche ? 

Vicn-OR : No, thank you. 

Elyot : I would. And some butter, and some jam 
(Hf helps himself.) 

Amanda {to Sibyl) : Have you ever been to Brioni J 

Sibyl : No. It’s in the Adriatic, isn’t it ? 

Victor: The Baltic, I think. 

Sibyl : I made sure it was in the Adriatic. 

Amanda : I had an aunt who went there once. 

Elyot {with bis mouth full)'. I once had an aunt 
R’ho went to Tasmania. 

AiLANDA looks at him stonily. He winks at her, 
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and she looks atve^ hurriedly, 

Victor ; Funny hoiv the South of France has become 
so fashionable in the summer, isn’t it ? 

SiBix : Yes, a-wfully funny. 

Eltot : I’ve been laughing about it for months. 
Amanda : Personally, I think it’s a bit too hot, 
t ough of course one can lie in the "water all day. 
IDYL . Yes, the bathing is really divine ! 
iCTOR ; A friend of mine has a house right on 
the edge of Cape Fcrrat. 

Sibyl; Really? 

Victor ; Yes, right on the edge. 

Amanda : That must be man^ellous I 

^ seems to like it very much. 

The conversation languishes slightly, 

vivacity) ; Do you know, I rc.ally 
I titivelling more than anydiing else in the 
t ai"ways gives me sucli a tremendous feeling 
onJ Ycnturc, First of all, the excitement of packing, 
flip passport "visa’d and everything, then 

?a;n. trundlinValong on 

all L — thrilling thing of 

places, and seeing strange 
people, and eatmg stmngc foods 

®alring strange noises afterwards. 
tri^tf^ Victor jumps up and 

continues 

^o Victor (ra Elyot)'; That was e damned fool thing 

Victor ^'am^ndaV Jf® to choke ? 

.\ssANDA. (hrfntu t dnnh somc coffcc. 

gnsping)x Leave me alone. 
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I’ll be all right in a minute. 

Victor {to Elyot) : You waste too much time trying 
to be funny. 

Sibyl {ttp in arms) : It’s no use talking to Elyot like 
tliat ; it wasn’t his fault. 

Victor ; Of course it was his fault entirely, making 
rotten stupid jokes 

Sibyl : I thought what Elyot said was funny. 

Victor : Well, all I can say is, you must have a 
very warped sense of humour. 

Sibyl ; That’s better than having none at all. 

Victor: I fail to see what humour there is in 
incessant trivial flippanq'. 

Sibyl ; You couldn’t be flippant if you tried until 
you were blue in the face. 

Victor : I shouldn’t dream of trying. 

Sibyl : It must be very sad not to be able to see 
any fun in anything. 

Amanda stops choking, and looks at Elyot. Ht 
winks at her again, and she smiles. 

Victor : Fun 1 I should like you to tell me what 
fun there is in 

Sibyl : I pity you, I really do. I’ve been pitying 
you ever since we left Deauville. 

Victor ; I’m sure it’s very nice of you, but quite 
unnecessary. 

Sibyl : And I pity you more than ever now. 

Victor : W/iy now particularly ? 

Sibyl : If you don’t see why, I’m certainly not going 
to tcU you. 

Victor : I see no reason for you to try to pick a 
quarrel with me. I’ve tried my best to be pleasant 
to you, and comfort you. 
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Sibil : You weren’t very comforting when I lost 
my trunk. 

Victor : I have litdc patience with people who go 
about losing luggage. 

Sibyl : I don’t go about losing luggage. It’s the 
first time I’ve lost anything in my life. 

Victor : I fiind that hard to believe. 

Sibyl : Anyhow, if you’d tipped the porter enough, 
everythmg would have been all right. Small economics 
never pay ; it’s absolutely no use 

Victor ; Oh, for God’s sake be quiet 1 

AiiAKDA lifts her band as though she were gsiug 
to interfere, but Eltot ^abs her wrist. They look 
at each other for a moment, she lets her band rtsi 
in bis. ^ 

Sibyl {rising from the table) : How dare you speak to 
me like that I 

Victor {also rising) : Because you’ve been irritating 
me for days. 

Sibyl {outraged) ; Oh I 

Victor {coming down to her) : You’re one of the 
most completely idiotic women I've ever met. 

Sibyl; And you’re certainly the rudest man I’tc 
ever metl 


Victor ; WcU then, we’re quits, aren’t we? 
all t%^t *^2. you’ll get your deserts 

Victor : What do you mean by that? 

perfectly well what I mean. 
Hght for being weak-minded 
liuy!^ set round you so 

Victor: What about you? Letting that un- 
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principled roui persuade you to take him back again 1 
AiiANDA mi Elyot are laughing silently. Elyot 
blows her a lingering kiss across the fable. 

Sibyl: He’s nothing of the sort, he’s just been 
victimized, as you 'were victimized. 

Victor: Victimized ! What damned nonsense ! 

Sibyl {furiously) : It isn’t damned nonsense 1 You’re 
very fond of swearing and blustering and threatening, 
but when it comes to the point you’re as weak as 
water. Why, a blind cat could sec what you’ve let 
yourself in for. 

. Victor {equally furious) : Stop making those 
insinuations. 

Sibyl : I’m not insinuating anything. When I 
think of all the things you said about her, it makes me 
laugh, it does really ; to sec how completely she s got 
you again. 

Victor : You can obviously speak with great 
authority, having had the intelligence to marry a 
drunkard. 

Sibyl : So that’s what she’s been tellmg you. I 
might have known it 1 I suppose she said he struck 
her too 1 

Victor : Yes, she did, and I’m quite sure it s per- 
fectly true. 

Sibyl : I expect she omitted to teU you that she 
drank fourteen glasses of brandy last night straight off, 
and that the reason their first marriage was broken up 
was that she used to come home at all hours of the 
night, screaming and hiccoughing. 

Victor : If he told you that, he’s a filthy bar. 

Sibyl : He isn’t — he isn’t ! 

Victor : And if you believe it, you re a s y 
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scatter-brained little fool. 

SiBTL (screamfi^) ; How dare you speak to me like 
Aat I How dare you ! I’ve never been so insulted 
in my life 1 How dare you 1 

Auanda and Eetot rise qsiieilj, and go, band in 
band, towards the front door. 

Victor {completely giving way) : It’s a tremendous 
rcbef to me to have an excuse to insult you. I’ve had 
to listen to your weeping and wailings for days. 

snivelled at me until you’ve 
ne^Iy dnven me insane, and I controlled my nerves 

^ loo’s: after you, 

^ Por you. I always thought you 

reaJicpd ^ must say I never 

^ malicious h’ttic vixen as wcU I 

and he takes her by the 
dike a rat, as Amanda and 


The Curtain Falls- 
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CHAKACTBKS 


John Cavan 
Lady Cavan 
Sir James Cavan 
Tillev 
Shaw 

Babe Robins 

Pekry Lomas 

Jenner, a batman 

Corporal Macey 

Monica Chellerton 

Bertie Cheixerton 

Kitty Harris 

Eggie Brace 

Drake, a butler 

Alfred Borrow 

Miss Beaver 

Lady Stagg-Mortimer 

The Bishop of Ketchworth 

Sir Henry Merstham 

A Botler 

Shaw (aged 59) Tilley (aged 43) 

Babe Robins (aged 52) 

The action of this play should be continuous 
and the changes of scene managed as quickly as 
possible, during which the Auditorium should 
remain in darkness. 



SCENE I 


'The scene is a company headquarters in a quiet section of the 
Front Fine in the Spring tf/*! 917. It is a roughly built 
shelter with a sloping corrugated tin roof. There is an 
entrance tp Right centre which leads round into the front 
trench and a doorway left. Jit the back there is a 
sandbag wall reaching to within a few feet of the roof, 
through this opening can be seen the higher wall of the 
back trench topped with mud and grass and a few old 
tins, beyond this can be seen occasionally the flashes of 
guns far back. Fvery few moments during the whole 
scene there is the flare of a Verey light. 

It is about 8.30 in the evening. 

(Tilley, Shaw, Babe Robins and John Cavan 
have just finished dinner and as the Curtain rises Jenner, 
the batman, is serving them with mugs of coffee. 
Robert Tilley is a man of about thirty, pleasant 
looking, with certain authority as befits a Company 
Commander. Shaw is younger, about twenty-six, fat- 
tish and good-humoured, and inclined to be raucous in 
‘ollity. Babe Robins is nineteen, nice and clean look- 
ing, his face which is ordinarily cheerftd, is now set ana 
strained. John Cavan is about twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight. He is tall, not remarkable looking in any 
way, his face is rather pale and his eyes look tired. He 
has bad command of the Company for several months 
until a few weeks back, when Tilley returned from 
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ai't after irwg wounded and look ever front hint. 
SnANV is seated on a hunk, left, with his leff sttuk cut 
in front of lint, ehurkJing oner a copy of the *' Daily 
Meratry,” Tii-i.nY is sitting at the back of the table 
smoking. JotfK is sprawled on tie hmtk, right, and 
Badu Robins is at the end of the table, leaning against 
a post which supjmts the roof, and staring into space. 
JiiKKEn., hating given cope to TiLtxv and John, offers 
some to Babe.) 

Jenner. ; Coflicc, sit ? 

Babe {focussing his attention) : Er — cr — no thanks. 

Jenkeb {persuasheiy ) : Nice and ’ot to-night, sir. 

Babe i No tlianks, jenner. I don’t ■veant onj-. 

Jenkeb. goes across to Shaw. 

Jentstir : CoiTee, sir ? 

Shaw {taking a muff) : Thanks. Put in a couple of 
spoonfuls for me. 

Jenner {doing so) : Yes, sir. 

Jenner goes off left. 

Shaw {laughing) : God I This paper’s rich, so full 
of plums it's downright indigestible. 

Tieeey ; \Vliat is it ? The Mercury ? 

Shaw : Of course. I wouldn’t read anything else, 
not while I’m out here anyhow. A little honest English 
fun goes a long w'.ay out here. Have you read Lady 
Stagg-Mottimet’s open letter to England ? It’s called 
" I gave my son.” 

'Tiixey ; And did she ? 

John : Oh yes. I was in the O.T.C with him for 
three months. Whenever she came to visit the camp 
he used to lock himself in the latrine. They hated one 
another, 
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Tileey {to Robins) : Want some port ? 

Babe ; No thanks, Tilley. 

Shaw {reading deJightedlj) : “ Every woman of Eng- 
land should be proud and glad to give and give and 
give, even the flesh of her flesh and the blood of her 
blood ” 

Tieiey : And the tripe of her tripe. Sorry, John, 
Fd forgotten your father owns the bloody paper. 

John : Don’t rub it in. 

Shaw : One thing I will say about the Mercury, it’s 
moral tone is sound and high, and it’s very right-minded 
about the war. It thinks war is evil all right, but 
necessary. And it’s absolutely beastly about the Ger- 
mans. It criticises them most severely. Who is the 
Mercury's War Correspondent, Cavan ? 

John : Damned if I know. 

Shaw ; He seems to be a fine upstanding lad and 
observant. He’s actually noticed the way we all go 
over the top cheering and shouting “For God and 
Country.” 

John; Oh, dry up I (Jit laughs, and geUingup, helps 
himself to port.) 

Shaw : You must have a nice talk to your father 
when you go home on leave. Tell him how we all 
kneel down and pray before an attack, you might take 
him a snapshot of it. 

Tilley : The light’s not good enough. 

Shaw : He could use a time exposure, surely you’d 
be willing to wait a few minutes for God and the 
Mercury I 

Babe {suddenly) : Has any word come from battalion 
headquarters, Tilley ? 

TiLLEr; No. 
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Babe : They’d let us know at once, wouldn’t they, 
if 

Tiieey : Perry will be back soon, he went to the 
M.O. to have his hand seen to. He’ll know how 
Armitagc is. 

Babe : Perhaps they’ve taken him down I 

Tilley ; Pcrh.aps. Don’t worry. 

Babe (rising) : I think I’ll go and write a letter to 
his people, just to warn them. I don’t go on duty till 
nine. 

Tilley ; Right. Cheer up I 

Babe : Thanks, Tilley. 

B.abe goes out miserebly. 

JoHK : Do you think they’ve taken him down ? 

Tilley (skufung bis bead) : No, he couldn’t be moved. 
I doubt if he’ll last more than a few hours. 

Shaw ; Bloody awful luck 1 

Corporal Macey enters and salutes. 

Dlley : Yes, Corporal Maccy ? 

Corporal ; Mr. Shaw, sir, please, 

Shaw (lookdng up) : Yes? 

Corporal ; Giriying party just coming up with the 
R.E. material, sir. 

Shaw (rising and putting belt on) : All right. Fall in 
the working party. I’ll come straight up. 

Corporal : Yes, sir. 

He salutes and exits. 

Tilley : Get things going as soon as you can, Shaw. 
I’ll be round presently. 

Shaw: Right. 

He pirbs up bis electric torch from the bunk, puts on 
bis gas mask and tin bat end goes towards the dosrwajf. 
Perry Lomas enters. He is thin erJ looks neny. 
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His hand is bandaged. 

Shaw : Hallo ! How’s the hand ? 

Perry : Nothing much, thanks. 

Shaw : Cheero I 
Shaw goes out. 

Perry takes off his helmet and mask and belt. 

Tieley : Well, what did he say ? 

Perry : It’ll be all right in a day or so. He told me 
to rest it as much as possible, and gave me an anti- 
tetanus injection. 

Theey : Good 1 You’re on the new machine gun 
emplacement, aren’t you ? 

Perry : Yes. I’m going up at nine. 

Tiliey ; On your way you might take a look and see 
how number 8 platoon’s getting on with their bit of 
parapet. 

Perry : All right. {Calling) Jenner — dinner please 1 
Jenner {ojff): Coming, sir. 

Perry sits domn at the table. Thley continues to 
write in bis note-book. Jenner brings in a plate of 
soup, puts it down in front ^ Perry and exits. 

Perry {starting his soup) : Armitage is dead. 

HiusEi {looMngtip) •. ■'X^en? 

Perry : Just before I left the Aid Post. 

Theey : I thought as much. It looked pretty 
hopeless. 

John : Poor kid I 

Perry : He’s well out of it. 

Tilley {quietly) : Shut up. Perry. 

John : Somebody’s got to tell him. 

Tilley : Tell who — ^Robins ? 

Perry : I think he knows . 

John: No. He’s waiting for news, he’s in his 
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dug-out, I’ll tell him presently. 

There is a pause. 

Tieeey {rishii) : Well, if the Adjutant caUs up, 
me a shout. I’ve got to go through these bloody 
returns -with the Company Sergeant Major. 

John : All right. Bob. 

Tileet goes out, 

Jenner re-enters •with a plate of meat and potatoes 
and exits with the empty soup plate. John goesM 
reading his magasfne. Perry rises, takes Shaw s 
“ Mercury ” from bis bunk and props it tp in front of 
him on the table. There is silence. Perry reads a 
little and then throws the paper on the floor. 

Perry {angrily')-. Oh, Christ I 
John : What’s up ? 

Perry : That muck makes me sick 1 
John (p>earilj) \ does it matter ? 

Perry (pitterh) : “ I gave my son.” “ Women of 
England I ” “ God and Country.” Your father owns 
the blasted rag. Why don’t you do something about it ? 
John (smiling) : What could I do ? 

Perry ; Tell him the truth for f change I 
John ; He knows — ^he’s not a aool 1 
Perry : You mean he’s an ambitious hypocrite ? 
John : Of course. 

Perry : Do you like him at all ? 

John ; No. I admire him rather. 

Perry What for ? 

John :: For getting what he wants. He’' a good 
climber. 

Perry ; What does your mother think about him ? 
John : I do wish you’d shut up. Perry. There’s no 
sense in working yourself up into rages. 
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Perry : I’m sorry. It gets in my mind and I can’t 
get it out — all that mealy mouthed cant being shoved 
down the people’s throats 1 
John : The demand creates the supply, I think. 
The civilian public must enjoy its war ; and it also has 
to reconcile it with a strong sense of patriotism and a 
nice Christian God. It couldn’t do that if it had the 
remotest suspidon of what really happens. 

Perry ; Do you think it will ever know ? 

John : I hope so, later on, much later, when it’s all 
over. 

Perry (violently ) : Never, never, never I They’ll 
never know whichever way it goes, victory or defeat. 
They’ll smarm it all over with memorials and Rolls of 
Honour and Angels of Mons and it’ll look so noble and 
glorious in retrospect that they’ll all start itching for 
another war, egged on by dear old gentlemen in clubs 
who wish they were twenty years younger, and news- 
paper owners and oily financiers, and the splendid 
women of England happy and proud to give their sons 
and husbands and lovers, and even their photographs. 
You see, there’ll be an outbreak of war literature in 
so many years, everyone will write war books and war 
plays and everyone wiU read them and see them and be 
vicariously thrilled by them, until one day someone 
will go too far and say something that’s really true and 
be flung into prison for blasphemy, immorality, lese 
majesty, unnatural vice, contempt of court, and 
atheism, then there’ll be a glorious religious revival 
and we’ll all be rushed across the Atlantic to conquer 
America, comfortably upheld by Jesus and the Right I 
John (lan^birig ) : Wonderful, Perry — simply wonder- 
ful! 
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Perry ; Don’t laugh, I mean it. Stop laughing I 

John (contitiuing) : I can’t help it. 

Perry : You’re not really laughing anyho'W — ^you’re 
as sick as I ana inside. 

John ; Not quite. I don’t think poor old England 
is as bad as all that. 

Perry : It isn’t poor old England particularly ; it’s 
poor old Human Nature. There isn’t a hope for it 
anywhere, all this proves it. 

John : You’re wrong. There are a few moments 
among these war years of higher value than any others, 
pst a few every now and then. 

Perry {sarcastically) : Christian value, I suppose you 
mean ? Christian forbearance, nobility of spirit. Lady 
Stagg-Mortimer. 

John : You know I don’t mean that 1 

Perry : What do you mean then ? 

John : You should see it quicker than I. You’re a 
poet, aren’t you ? 

Perry : I was. 

John *. Cheer up. Perry 1 

^RRY I envy you, anyway. You’ve got a damned 
phuosophic outlook, that’s what you’ve got. 

•ail must be learning something from 


Perry ; Nobody’s learning anything. It’s too big, 
too utterly futile. 

John . You can t be sure. Yeats and years and 
years aiiead. "wc may jkuow- 

Perry ; We may know. 

Perry . Are you happy on your cloud, watching kids 
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like Af mitage tom to pieces, screaming in bloody pain — 
will it gratify your omnipotence as God to see his 
mother’s face when she opens the telegram. He’s an 
only son, I believe. He had his twenty-first birthday 
last week when we were out of the line — ^we had a 
grand evening — you remember, you were there 

John : Yes, I was there. 

Perry ; He wasn’t even killed in an attack or a raid, 
no glory, just stupid chance. 

John {quietly) : Look here. Perry, I’ve been here . 
longer than you and I’m going to give you some 
advice whether you like it or not. You’re heading for 
a smash. Perhaps because you’ve got more tempera- 
ment than I, or more imagination, or less control, but 
whatever it is, shut it off, keep it down, crush it I We 
can none of us afford a persond view out here, we’re not 
strong enough — no one is strong enough. There’s 
just a limited number of things we can bear to think 
about, sfeep, warmth, food, dcink, seif preservation, no 
more — no more than that. 

Perry : Voluntary reversion to animalism. 

John : Not voluntary, compulsory. 

Perry : Aren’t you touclied by it any more ? Not 
now, I don’t mean now when everything’s compara- 
tively quiet, but when we’re in the thick of it, flounder- 
ing through mud in an attack, treading on men’s faces, 
some of them not dead, with the bloody din of the 
barrage in our ears, and thin human screams cutting 
through it — quite clearly like penny whistles in a 
thunderstorm 

John ; I’m all right then — too much to do, no time. 

Perry ; What about when it’s over and we fall back 
sometimes, back over that idiotic ground, having to go 
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quickly, not hooting people ^ ‘g ,te 

Lctitchen we flop do«. m if St^Snn yon b* 
raoment, time to think then, isn 

thinking then? orfr loHS’s 

Hr rises durir.g fists tsnd stands J 

Iohk: I bcUevc somethmg P° 

something must, T.-hcn those •^J°°°,^ountsomeho^:; 

backhome.thcy'llbestrongcnoughtoco 

Perry; Not they. Tlte^U for them 

smug illusions, England "^Christian country'- 
they don’t. Remember we re a Ch ‘ lo see. 

John: I’m waiting, treading _ - -f j-ou 

Perry: You’ll probably be bloum toj. 
nseait long enough. Then you 1 ne c ^ 

jons : I’m not so sure. I have • l^fom 

might see the whole business iu.s * . j..j.crythif'5 

one dies. Like going under an anasthctcj^ 

becomcr. blurred and of R moment; 

dears, pist fot the fraction of a fra all 

PctV.aps that infinitesimal moment 
waiting for rc-ally. . .jic avat 

Pi.uRY (irrsfsblj) ; Well, m I la jPousac^^' 

highly to be commended, it s .jon. 

you: infinitesimal moments per d..y per { 
comforting I . . „ .ur. Yimt 

lose; t lus: as comforting as 
vciy intet^tting. Nobody has ,i,c!c at«i 

it. perhaps there isn't any. perhaps it .-1 j.ri. 

Pi. t and Future a re th.c « amc. Funns u tl ^ 

ss.-jtthed and we ell :t.a»esl rcmern.K.i. n 
Mtenee and loolirtg forward to U'*' ^ tor'S'^.m 

\ P; r f.Y ; Ged forbid that 1 'houUi eser 1 
' pane <d the kst 'ruetdays I've Itvcd iuto..J •'. 
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John : What’s your particular Devil ? 

Perry : God, I think. 

Babe Robins comes in. He looks at Perry 
anxiously. 

Babe: Perry 1 

Perry : Yes ? 

Babe : What’s happened about Armitagc ? Have 
they taken him doira yet ? 

Perry {after a slight pause) : No, Babe — it wouldn’t 
be any use — ^he’s dead. 

Babe : Oh, I see. 

There is a silence. Babe stands quite still. 

Perry {arvkivardlj) : Don’t worry about him, kid, he 
didn’t have much pain, he was unconscious. (He 
shoots a hitter look at John and says more loudly) Un- 
conscious I 

Perry goes out abruptly. 

Babe sits dorvn by the table. 

Babe (freaking the silence, dully ) : I'd fust written to 
his mother saying he’d been pretty badly hit. She’s — 
she’s awfully nice, they live in Somerset. 

John (rising ) : If I were you I’d have a spot of 
whisky. (He goes to the table and pours some whisky into a 
mug and gives it to him.) 

Babe (taking it ) : Thanks awfully, (He gdps it 
down.) 

Jenner comes in and piles all the dinner things on to 
a tray) 

Jenner (to Babe) : Shall I have a cup of tea ready for 
you, sir, when you come off duty ? 

Babe doesn't answer. John speaks quickly. 

John : Very good idea ! I’d like a cup now, can 
you hurry it along, Jenner ? 
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Jenner : Yes, sir. 

He goes off with the tray. 

John instmtively puts his arm round Babe’s 
shoulders. Babe sits still for a moment, then gently 
disengages himself and walks over to the bunk, left. 

Babe {unsteadily) \ Doa’t say anything to me, will 
you ? I don’t want to blub and make a fool of myself. 
You see we were at Sandhurst together and school, 
we’ve been together all along, for years really. I shall 
miss him — ^very much — {His voice breaks so he stops 
talking.) 

John {practically) : Look here, old chap, you’d 
better stay here quietly for a little. I don’t go on until 
midnight, we’ll just swap duties. I’ll take over your 
covering party now, and you can do my tour for me at 
twelve. That’ll give you time to steady yourself a bit. 

Babe : Thanks ever so much, it’s awfhlly decent of 
you. 

He fumbles in his pocket for a cigarette. John 
hastily hands him a tin from the table. Babe li^ts one 
and puffs at it. John puts on bis belt and gas mask 
and bat. 

John : Lend me your torch, will you ? I think 
Shaw’s pinched mine. 

Babe {giving it to him with a slight smile) : Here. 

John : Thanks. Cheero. 

As he is about to go out be meets Tiliey coming in. 
He speaks quietly. 

Look here, Bob~(be points to Babe) — ^he’s a bit 
knocked out over Armitage, if you’ve no objection I’ll 
do his covering party. He’ll go on for me later. 

Th-let : That’s all right. 

John: Thanks. 
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Tileey sits at the table, and bringing a pile of loose 
papers out of bis pocket, proceeds to check them throng 
with a pencil. He glances over at Babe once or twice. 

Tiliey : There’s some port left in the bottle. Babe, 
d’you want a drop ? 

Babe : No thanks, Tilley. 

Perry re-enters and begins to put on his belt, gas 
mask, etc. He looks at his watch. 

Perry : I make it five to nine — ^is that right ? 

TiiiEY {looking at him) : Yes. Try and get that 
emplacement done to-night. I vrant to avoid any 
work on it in the daylight. 

Perry : If it only stays quiet the way it has the last 
three nights, and that machine-gun from the sunken 
road doesn’t start pooping at us — ^we’ll get through it in 
a few hours. 

TnxEY: Right. I’ll be along later. 

There is a sudden outbreak of macbine-gm fire, 
several bullets whistle over the top of the shelter. 

(Jumping to his feet) Blast i They’ve spotted the 
wiring party. 

There is another burst of fire — ^TnxEY and Perry 
stand listening. 

Perry : They must have got them in that flare. 

T 1 LI.EY : I’ll go and have a look. 

They both move towards the entrance. Corporai. 
Macey dashes in. 

Corporal : Mr. Cavan been ’it, sir, got him just as 'e 
W.1S getting out of the trencli. 

Tilley : Anyone else hit ? 

Corporal: No, sir. 

Tilley ; Bring Mr. Cavan in here, quick 1 

Corporal: Yes, sir. 
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IJf ,xpa off. 

J r.K.N'f.R aUtrs ii ah a cup ef its. 

Txu.r.y : ]enncr 5 
jns'Nr.a ; Yes, sir ? 

Tnxr.y : Get the stretdtcr-bcarcrs t 
JUNNXR ; Yes, sir. 

lit puts tit tup ef tea ou tie tshk suJ rtisbts eff. 
rnnav fihti's sivtrs! p.iptrs cr.i rtarsffutj off tit 
link dsunstapt orj nskts a puUov fren a psth thst is 
Ijing utarhjf. Tn a Mri-: tarty in JotiK end /^' /•/« en 
the bunk. Baw ; jtrnps to Us feet. 

B ABC {sbrillj ) ; hnppcncd ? What’s happened ? 

Ticux ; Quiet — pet some xeatcr — quiclJy 1 

lit stands leofdng at Jons csrtfuUj. Babe 
hurries oyer sith a riug of vater, TlUXV tahs it 
frori him, and kjutUrg daunt, hoists John’s bead up a 
little and fortes sent water bttv etn his Ups. Pcrrt 
stands a Utile way off watehing, his hands ere twiteking 
nen-cuslj. 

Babe {bursting into sobs') : It’s my fault I It’s my 
fault I He B'as doing my duty for me, it ought to have 
been me. Oh Qirist 1 It ought to have been me I 
(Hf crumples up against the table.) 

Tiltxy : Shut up — for God’s sake be quiet 1 
John {opens his eyes and smiles, speaking painfully ) : 
I’ll know now. Perry — I’m right, I bet you I’m right — 

I’ll know — ^I’ll know 

Ts'9 Stretcheb-Beabers come in as the Light 
faeies out and there is eornplete darkness and silence 
except for the distant rumbling of gims. 

End of Scene I 
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Sir Jajies Cavan’s house in Kent. It is a spring evenings 
about nine o'clock in the year 1950. The scene is Lady 
Cavan’s bedroom. It is a comfortable and charmingly 
furnished room, and the view from •^e window is magni- 
ftcent. First, low wooded bills, then the Romney 
Marshes, and beyond them, the sea. 

Lady Cavan is seated by the window at a bridge 
table playing Canfield Patience. She is a ff-aceful~ 
looking old lady. The twilight is fading rapidly, and 
every now and then she pauses in her game to look out at 
the distant lights coming to life along the coast. When 
the mrtain has been tp far a few moments John walks 
quietly into the room. He is in uniform and looks 
exactly as be did in the preceding scene. As he comes in, 
there seems to be a distant rumble of guns a long way off, 
and the suggestion of a Verey flare shining briefly and 
dying away. He stands by the table opposite to Lady 
Cavan. She sees him and puts down the pack of cards 
slowly. 

Lady C. {in a whisper ') : Johnnie 1 

John : Hullo, mother 1 

Lady C. : I daren’t speak loudly or move, you might 
disappear. 

John; I -won’t disappear. I’ve only just come. 

Lady Cavan holds out her arms. John comes 
round the table and kneels on the floor by her chair. She 
bolds him tightly and very still. 
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it was all over so quickly, but I wasn’t sure, 

John : Don’t let’s think about that. 

Lady C. : A little of course, like just now, that can’t 
be helped. {She suddenly crumples on to the table with her 
head in her arms.) 

John {strokingher hair) : Mum — don’t — ^please, don’t ! 

Lady C. (brokenly) : I’m a silly old fool, wasting 
precious time 

John : It doesn’t matter about time, really it doesn’t 
— don’t cry I 

Lady C. : I’m not crying, it’s something inside 
twisting horribly like it did years ago when — ^wheu — 1 
couldn’t cry then, I tried to because I thought it would 
be a relief, but it was no use, I couldn’t, not for ages, and 
then only over stupid trivial things. (She raises her 
head and sits hack in her chair) Oh Johnnie — how 
dreadfully tired you look I 

John : We all look tired I’m afraid. 

Lady C. ; Why didn’t you come sooner ? 

John (surprised) : Sooner ? I wasn’t hit until a few 
minutes ago. 

Lady C. : Thirteen years ago. 

John (wondering : Oh I 

Lady C. : Didn’t you know ? 

John ; I thought you looked a little older, I wondered 
w%. 

Lady C. : I nearly died last year. I’m glad I didn’t 
now, although I was sorry then. I should have missed 
you. 

John (stricken) : Oh Mum, that would have been 
unbearable. (He clutches her hand again.) 

Lady C. : We’d have found each other somehow. 

John: Thirteen years — ^then — it’s — it’s 
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Lady C. : 1930. 

John : How funny that sounds ! I wonder where 
I’ve been I 

Lady C. : Can’t you remember ? 

John : No — not a thing — just swapped duties with 
Babe because he was so upset over Armitage, I hopped 
over the parapet with the covering party. It was all 
pretty quiet, then there was a flare and a lot of row 
suddenly, and I fell down and couldn’t get up — 1 
remember Perry looking at me though, just for a second^ 
that was later, I was in the shelter again — he’s there 

now — can see him now — Perry 

Lady C. {gripping both bis hands) : No, no, darling — 
not yet — stay a little longer — ^not yet — ^please, please> 
please — {His voice breaks.) 

John {quite natttrally) : All right, darling — don’t fuss. 
Lady C. : I won’t ask any questions — don’t try to 
remember anything — ask me things and I’ll answer, 
ordinary things ; there have been tremendous changes 
everywhere, London looks quite different, you should 
see Regent Street, and Park Lane, and you can telephone 
to America quite easily, your father does it from his 
oSice every day — just as though he were speaking to the 

next room 

John ; Father — where is he ? 

Lady C. : In London. He comes down for week- 
ends. 

John : StiU the Mercttrj'i 
Lady C. ; Yes. 

John : Oh God I 

Lady C, : A million copies a day, I believe. 

John : Is he just the same ? 

Lady C. : He’s fatter. 
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John : And is he still — I mean — still going on like 
he used to ? 

LadtC. : Yes. It’s "Viola Blake at the moment. 

John : Who’s she ? 

Lady C. ; A film actress, very pretty and quite civil, 
she pronounces it Viola. 

John ; Sounds like a shaving stick I 

Lady C. : They all came down here one day, a huge 
party of them with cameras and things and she acted all 
over the garden with a bright yellow face. 

They both laugh a little. 

John : Did you mind ? 

Lady C. : No, I rather enjoyed it. 

There is a pause for a moment. 

John {quietly) : What’s happened to Mom’ca ? 

Lady C. {siviftly) : Monica’s married, Harriet’s 
married, too, quite a nice little man called Stokes ; he’s 
a writer. Of course he’s completely under her thumb, 
she was always domineering, even when you were 
children, wasn’t she ? 

John {thoughtfully) : Yes. 

Lady C. : And she’s become a Christian Scientist, 
it’s made her a trifle hard I think, but she seems very 
pleased with it. They have a child, poor little thing 1 

John : How old is Harriet ? 

Lady C. ; Forty-two. 

John ; Then I must be forty ? 

Lady C. : No, darling, no, you’re not. Don’t 
think about that. 

John {patting her hand) : Don’t be frightened — go on 
talking 1 You said Monica was married. 

Lady C. : Yes, she married very well. 

John : Who ? 
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Lady C. ; Bertie Chcllcrton. 

John : Oh 1 

Thm is a pause. 

Is she happy ? 

Lady C. ; I believe so. I haven't seen her for years, 
except in the illustrated papers. 

John (^pulting his head donit) ; I hope she's happy ! 

Lady C. : Please don't worry your head about her, 
darling. She seems to lead a lovely life, full of excite- 
ments and fun. 

_ John : ^ I can’t help w orrying a bit. You sec I’m still 
in love with her, I haven’t had time not to be. , 

Lady’ C. (^sadly) : I see. 

John ; You never cared for h er much, did you ? 

Lady C. ; I tried to like her, Johnnie, for your sake. 

John : Yes, I knew that. 

Lady C. : I never thought she,was worthy of you. 

John ; All mothers think that don’t they ? 

Lady C. ; Perhaps they do. 

John : It s inevitable, I expect. A sort of jealousy 
without meaning to be. 

Lady C. ; I expect it is. 

John : So she married Bertie CheUetton. I don’t 
think I ve ever seen him. Is he nice ? 

Lady C. : He looks quite pleasant. 

John . Was she upset when — thirteen years ago ? 

Lady C. ; She wrote me a very sweet letter. 

John : I m glad. When did she marry ? 

Lady C. : 1920. 

John : Ten years ago ? 

Lady C. ; Yes. 

John ; It’s nice to think she waited a bit. I want to 
see her awfully. 
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Lady C. : Oh no^ao. 

John : Yes, mum, I must rcall 5 % some time. Are 
they in love still ? 

Lady C. : I suppose so. They go to the Opera 
together, in the Taf/er. {She tmts away^ 

John {impulsively) : I'm sorry, dearest. We won’t 
talk about her any more. 

Lady C. : You’re right. I am jealous, really. You 
see, you’re all I’ve got, all I’ve ever had. Harriet 
never counted as much as you did, and now, in this 
strange moment between life and death I want you all to 
myself, if I can’t have you quite all, don't let me know, 
there’s a dear boy 1 {She tries to smile but doesn't succeed 
very well.) 

John : I didn’t mean to hurt you. 

Lady C. : Don’t be silly. Of course you didn’t. 

John ; I love you with all that’s best in me — always. 

He gets up and wanders about the room. Lady 
Cavan watches him — he stops in front of a picture. 

I remembered that picture the other day, quite 
suddenly, just before an attack, wasn’t it furmy ? I 
saw it as clearly as though someone had held it in front 
of my nose. 

Lady C, : You always liked it, even when you were 
tiny. 

John : It isn’t very good really, is it "i 

Lady C. : Your Aunt Lilian painted it when she was 
a girl. I was brought up to think it very beautiful 
indeed. I suppose it is dreadfully amateurish. 

John : The sheep look a bit lop-sided. Apart from 
that, it’s all right. 

Lady C. : Sheep are very difficult. 

John picks tp a book from the table by the bed. 
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John {Joaking at it ‘n'Dnderin^y ) : “ Post~Moriem ” by 
Perry Lomas — Perry Lomas I 

^ Laot C. (rising ) ; Put it down, darling — don’t open 
put it down. (Si/e comes over and takes it from 

bm.) 

John : Is it new ? 

Lady C. : Yes — it’s only just pubb'shed, 

John: Perry! So he came through all right. 

Lady C. : He sent it to me, he said he thought you 
would have liked him to. I've got the letter somewhere, 
It s a bitter book and terribly sad. 

John: War? 

^IiADY C. : Mostly. It’s caused a great sensation. 
There s a rumour that it’s going to be burnt publicly or 
somethmg r / 

JottN : Oood God, why ? 

Lady C. : They say because it’s blasphemous and 
sechtious and immoral and lots of other things. 

John : They ? 

Lady C. : The Press. 

John : The Mercury 'i 

Lady C. : Yes. Fm a&aid the Mereurj started all the 
rou e. Alfred Borrow wrote a violent attack on the 
ron page. He s City Editor now and very important. 

JOHN . That slimy little man who used to be father’s 
secretary ? 

Lady C. : Yes, 


John - What did you think of it, mother ? 

, • '• ^ could hardly bear it, but I think that was 

* 1 , . Lhere are hundreds of war books now, 
ey re the fashion, perhaps it’s a good thing for those 
who forget too easily. 

John : But they can’t bum Perry’s book just because 
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a mg like the Mcrany makes a stunt of attacking- it I 

Ladt C. : The hUrcury's very powerful. 

JoJtN : So he’s done it. He said somebody -would. 
■Give it to me, mother. I want to read it. 

Ladt C : No, no, don’t I What’s the use ? 

John : I must see father. 

Lady C. : That wouldn’t do any good. He doesn’t 
■care whether it’s good or bad. It’s just a scoop for the 
paper 

John : Please give it to me. 

Lady C. : Very well. 

John takes it and opens it at random. 

John : I think I know it somehow. Where is 
Perry — in London ? 

Lady C. ; Yes. {She smiles visifnlly.) You’re going 
to sec him, too, I suppose ? 

John : I must. I must see them all, I’ve got to 
know what’s happening. 

Lady C. (pleading) : I can tell you everything that’s 
happening if you’ll only stay here quietly with me. I 
can tell you better than they can 

John ; That’s why I came back — to find out some- 
thing. 

Lady C. : There’s nothing, nothing worth finding 
out 

John : I must see for myself. 

Lady C. (holding him imploringly) : Listen to me, John, 
Johnnie, my darling, look at me I There’s only one 
thing in the world worth finding, worth catching hold 
of, if only for a moment, and that’s here in this room 
between you and me. Don’t you understand, I don’t 
want you to be hurt any more. Stay, ask me anything. 
I’ll be able to answer, I know now. I’ll tear the truth out 
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of infimty for you, even if I break my heart in doing it, 
only stay, don’t leave me 1 

John : You don’t understand. There’s a fraction of 
a fraction of a second when you have a chance of seeing 
everjThing for yourself if only you’re strong enough. 
I must be strong enough. That’s why it all happened ; 
that s why I’m here, I must try, even if I fail, I must try. 
Let me go, darling, please 1 

Lady C. : No, no, no 1 

John : I won’t go hack finally without seeing you 
again. I promise, I swear it. 

^ ‘ finally, say 

good-bye my own dearest and go, but don’t open your 

John (Jooking at her strangely) : How much have you 
ost ? 


Lady C. ; Everything, but you. 
li V Everything — everything you’ve ever be- 

, I’m too old to find new creeds and 

the old ones are aU gone, swept away I 
John; God? 

L.^y C. : Whose God ? There are so many, and 
they’re all so fooUsh. 

John - Life Force, Force for Good, something ? 

r.^Y C.: Death Force, Force for Evil, Nothing, 
equal m futility 1 

"what you said iust now. 
what of this that is here, between us ? 

S* ’ poor Uttle spark, flickering for an 

tnstantinEtemity. What can Siat matter? 

JOHN : It does matter, it does, it must 

•LuVdy C. : Then stay, stay 1 There’s such a Uttle 
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time left, and I’m so lonely. 

John : I’ll come back, but I must go now 

Lady C. (brokenly) : Please, please ! 

John (taking her in his arms and holding her close, her face 
is hidden in his coat— he speaks very gently) : Listen, Mum, 
you understand really. It’s just because you’re tired 
that you’re finding it hard to be brave. I felt like that 
often enough in the Line, the effort to be made seems 
too big for one’s strength, immense and frightening, but 
it isn’t too big actually once you start. You must steel 
your heart, darling, and let me go. I know about War 
— a bitter and cruel knowledge, horror upon horror, 
stretched far beyond breaking point, the few moments 
of gallant beauty there, are not enough measured 
against the hideous ages of suffering 1 Now, I must 
know about Peace, I must know whether by losing so 
much we have gained anything at all, or whether it was 
just blind futility like Perry said it was, I must know 
whether the ones who came home have slipped back 
into the old illusions and are rotting there, smug in false 
security, blotting out memory with the flimsy mysticism 
of their threadbare Christian legend, or whether they’ve 
had the courage to remember dearly and strike out for 
something new — something different 1 I must know 
for myself, it’s the urge inside me that’s carved this 
brief moment out of Time. You do understand, don’t 
you ? 

Lady C. : Yes, dear. I understand. Come back 
once more, you promised I 

John ; I’ll come back. I swear it. 

They cling together and for a moment it seems as 
though they are illumined by the vivid unnatural light of a 
Verey fare. There is a faint rumbling of gens in the 
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distance. As the flare fades away Lady Gvvan 
speaks ; 

Lady C. : Take cire of yourself, my dearest dear ! 

It: the gathering darkness, John’s moves away 
rom her and disappears into the shadows. There is 
complete darkness for a moment, then twilight returns to 
the garden and then the room. Lady Cavan is seated at 
the table by the window. She holds a pack of cards in 
her hand, and thoughtfully places one on those lying on the 
table as the Lights Fade and 


The Curtain Fails 
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Tii Chclkrio^s house in Motntt Street. The scene is 
Monica's sitting-room. It is furnished its quite good 
ultra modern taste, although tending slightly to 
exaggeration. 

When the curtain rises Mo>ncA is lying on the sofa 
attired in rather bizarre pyjamas, which, in her epoch, 
have taken the place of tea-gowns and negligees. She is 
reading “ Vogtte,” smoking and listening to a panafrope; 
one of the new kind which has been set with twelve 
records and seems to show no signs of flagging. Monica 
is not exactly handsome, nor pretty, hut somehow 
brillianf looking. She has the reputation of being witty 
and her parties are always successftd. J ohn is standing 
at the head of the sofa just behind her, she hasn’t seen him 
yet and goes on reading. He comes slowly down to the 
foot of the sofa. 

John : Hallo, Monica I 
Monica (Jooking up ) ; My God I 
John : Don’t be frightened, please 1 
Monica {wide-eyed, staring at him) ; John ? 

John: Yes, I've come back for a little. 

Monica {opening and shutting her eyes rapidly)'. I'm 
stark staring mad 1 

John {nmderinglf ) : You have changed — tremen- 
dously 1 

Monica : I suppose this is a dream ? 
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John : Not exactly, at least, I don’t know, perhaps 
for you it is I 

Monica : What else could it be ? 

John : Some sort of magic. 

Monica {rallying ; I don’t know what to say quite. 

John : Are you pleased to see me ? 

Monica: I don’t know, it’s such a shock — (hir 
voice softens.) Yes, of course I’m pleased to see you — 
dear John. 

She puts out her band with a slight effort, John 
takes it and she jerks it away again instinctively. 

John ; I wish you wouldn’t be frightened 1 

Monica : I’m not. Not exactly frightened, but you 
must admit it’s a little shattering for me. 

John : I suppose it must be. 

Monica : I expect it’s the effect of all those damned 
war books, getting on my nerves ; I’ll take some 
aspirin when I wake up. I wish I could remember 
when I went to sleep — it is after dinner, isn’t it ? 

John : Yes. (He looks at bis watcbl) It’s just nine. 

Monica : Have you dined ? 

John : Yes, a little while ago. 

Monica : You look awfully tired. Would you like 
a drink or something 1 (ffhe laughs!) Oh — ^it seems 
funny offering a ghost a drink ! 

John : I’m not quite a ghost yet, and 1 should like 
some brandy. 

She rises and moves over to the bell, never taking her 
eyes off him. 

Monic.a {pressing the bell) : Do sit down, John dear — 
you can sit down, can’t you ? 

John ; Could we stop the gramophone first ? 

Monica : I’d forgotten it was going. (She stops it.) 
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John : Docs it go on playing for ever ? 

Monica ; Practically 1 

He comes over io it. 

You see that sinister little atm keeps on slapping them 
on and snatching them off all by itself, horrid, isn’t it ? 

John : Good idea really, saves all that business of 
winding. 

Monica : It’s certainly convenient, but rather scare 
making, don’t you think? Everything’s absolutely 
terrifying nowadays. I’m seriously thinking of going 
into a monastcrj'. 

She said this at dinner a fen' nights ago and everybody 
laughed. John smiles, rather absently. 

John : Oh, Monica 1 (He sits downi) 

hloNicA (sensing disapproval) : What’s the matter ? 

John: Nothing. 

Monica : Cigarette ? (She offers him a box.) 

John (looking at her as he takes one) : Yes — thanks. 

She lights it for him as Drake, the butler, enters. 

Drake : You rang, my lady ? 

Monica; Yes, bring some brandy, please. (To 
John.) Would you like some coffee ? 

John ; No, thank you. 

Monica (to Drake) : Just brandy then. 

Drake : Very good, my lady. 

He goes out. 

Monica (conversationally) : He’s called Drake. Isn’t 
he sweet ? 

John (smiling^ \ Frightfully sweet. 

Monica : Once when we were dining out we saw 
him in a very grand car in Eaton Square, and Eggie said 
' Drake is going West, lad.’ You’ll like Eggie, he’s 
terribly funny. 
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John ; \Vho’s Eggic ? 

IvIoNiCA : Eggic Brace. He’s Lord VcriloVs son, 
you know, out old friend impoverished nobility, very 
enjoyable. Eggic’s one of your father's toadies, he 
writes snappy gossip for the Mtratty. You must have 
seen him, he’s always with your father. 

John : I haven’t seen father yet. 

Mootca : Darling Jumbo I We all worship him, 
particularly w'hen he comes over Napoleonic — ^he’s too 
lovely. 

John ; I remember now. Maisie Lorrimer used to 
call father “ Jumbo.” 

Monica {sttrprised ) : Maisie Lorrimer 1 Why she’s 
e^ ead for years, she fell out of something or other. 

John : Lots of things happen in thirteen years I 

Mootca {hurriedly ) ; You’U see Eggic soon. He and 

tty Harris arc coming to fetch me, we're going to a 
gloomy party at the Friedlanders. {She pauses.) Will 

tty and Eggic be able to see you as well, I mean, if 
they come before I wake up ? 

ditS^e ^ expect so. Drake saw me all right, 


Monica : You can never teU with Drake. He has 
ciaMcrs- If he came in and found John 
» gramophone without his bead, 

he wouldn’t flicker an eyelash 1 We’ll see how many 
glasses he bungs. 

John laughs. Drake re-enters with a tr^ on 
rrhtcb there are two big glasses and a decanter. He 
potirs some brandy info one and hands it to Monica. 
Jo^^^ J’orffv some into the other glass and hands if to 

John ; Thanh you. 
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Drake goes out. 

Monica : There now ! He probably tliinks you’re 
going to a fancy dress ball or something. 

John ; Monica I 

JSfoNiCA : Yes, John ? 

John : Come oil lu. 

Monica : What do you mean ? 

John : There’s so much to say — ^wc haven t said 
anything yet. 

Monica {turning anny) ; I don’t understand. ^ 

John ; Yes, you do. You must, inside, you can t 
have changed ns much as all that. 

hfoNiCA: You’re not approving of me, arc you^ 
i^Sbt laughs.) 

John : I haven’t seen you yet. 

Monica ; You mustn’t be pompous, dear. 


John : Isn’t it any use ? 

Monica {irritably) : Isn’t what any use ? 

John : How old arc you ? , , , 

Monica : Thirty-three, and doing mccly thank you. 
John : I keep on seeing you as you were and then 
trying to 6t it in with you as you are. 

Monica : Tliis isn’t a very comfortable dr^m l 
John ; Don’t shut me out, it’s awfully important. 

I’ve only got a little while.'* 

Monica : I’m not shutting you out. I m dehghted to 
see you again. I’ve just told you. 

John t Have you any children r 
Monica : No. 

John ; What a shame 1 • 

Monica : Why ? Do you think I ought to have . 

Tohn : Not if you don’t want to. 

EciTrm «« good a. chito, yo. taO''- 
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Not that I don’t like them, I do really, when they re 
funny and nice. 

John {smiling : And other people’s ? 

Monica: Exactly. Violet Furleigh’s childrca or 
instance. They adore me, and I play with them or 
hours. They always look forward to the week-^ 5 
that I’m going to be down there. But I’m a&aid I can 
only be maternal in small doses. 

John: I see. , . 

Monica : You don’t. You’ve got a Victorian loo ' 
in your eye. . , 

John : Should we have had children if we’d marrie , 
I wonder ? 

Monica (in a softer voice) : You were terribly in love 
with me, weren’t you ? 

John ; Yes. 

Monica : Poor old John 1 

John : Weren’t you, with me ? 

Monica: Of course. You knew I was, but its a 
long time ago, isn’t it ? (Her voice rises sUgH'j-/ 
Isn’t it ? 

John : For you. 

Monica : You mean — you’re still — stUl there ? 

John: I’m afraid so. 

Monica : I see. 

There is silence for a moment. 

John : I was a fool to come. 

Monica ; I feel awfully stupid, as if I were going to 

cry. 

She rises ahrssptlj and goes to the vindaw. 

John : Nothing to cry about. 

Monica : I’m not so sure. 

John : Monica I 
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She doesjft answer. 

Monica ! 

Monica ((timing) : Don’t speak, please. I want to 
wake up, I want to wake up ! 

John ; I’ll go. (He gets tip.) I don’t want to upset 
you. 

Monica: John — don’t go — please 1 

The door opens and Kitty Harris and Eggie 
Brace enter. Kitty is young and pretty and con- 
sistently silly. Eggie is moon-faced and has a slight 
stammer which never interferes with his good remarks and 
enhances some of his bad ones. 

Kitty : Darling, you’re not dressed or anything I 
(She sees John.) Oh I 

Monica (mechanically) : Kitty, this is John Cavan 

Lady Catherine Harris, Lord Brace 

l^TTY (shaking hands vagfiely) : How do you do 
Eggie : How do you do I (^hen to Monica.) 
Jumbo’s in great form to-night. He’s gone trampeting 
off to one of his conferences surrounded by bishops and 
deans. We’ve got the Home Secretary to stop all sales 
of this Lomas book. That’s what they re all up ^ to 
to-night. They want to get it publicly burnt like 
J-J-Joan of Arc. The Mercury Printing Presses arc 
fairly bouncing up and down like V-v-virgin B-brides, 
Waiting to be ravished by the story. Poor Lomas 
it all right, I haven’t read the damned thing myself, but 

it’s full of bits from all accounts 

Kitty : I’ve read it, it’s marvellous ! I found a 
copy tucked away in Hatchard’s just before the fuss 
started — ^it’s probably worth millions now I ^ 

Eggie : Can’t we have a drink or something ? 

Monica : Of course. 
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Small one 1 
You know 


post-mortem scene hi 

Sbs goes to3i>ards the bell but Drake has anticipated 
her and enters with a large traj of drinks which be places 
on a side table and exits. 

Kittt switches on the panatrope so the ensiling 
conversation is naturally pitched rather more loudly. 

7 ggie [waving a whisky bottle at John) : D rink ? 

John : No thanks. 

Eggie : Kitty ? 

Krrrr (ii^ng her lip-stick ) : Yes, please. 

wi^t Millie IS over her musical parties, 
small * LliUie 1 Her house is much too 

Eggk . Even for c-c-chamber music. 

J^verybody laughs except John, 

(To Monica) Drink ? 

f some brandy somewhere. 

»«* “o big ■' ^ A-'d !■« tod-s 

Monica; I want to talk to Johm 
^rrr: Bring him. too. 

changt'^^^u/d wouldn’t take you long to 

^ese are the only clothes I have. 

• No thanks, reaUy— 1 think I’d feel out 

could talk about the 

EQom = I tbi»k tte W;„.. . bo,=. . b-b-bort war. 
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Kitty : Not very funny, my sweet, that will do for 
your column. 

Monica : I quite agree. It is a great bore, but 
John and I are not going to talk about the War, are we, 
John? 

John : I think I must be getting along, Monica. 
I’ve got to see Perry. 

Monica : Who on earth’s Perry ? 

John : Just an old friend of mine, nobody you 
know. 

Eggie {to Monica) : What’s happened to Freddy ? 
Monica : He’s in Paris with Laura. ^ 

Eggie : Somebody told me that, but I coiddn t 
b-b-bring myself to beUeve it— you’re beautifully 

composed about it. i.- i 

Monica : I don’t see any teason to be anything else, 
Kitty: Monica’s always composed, aren’t you, 

dear ? 1 1 1 

Eggie : Hard as nails, utterly ruthless, when 1-1-love 

is o-o-over how little lovers thingummy bob 
MomcA. {sharph): Shut up, Eggie 1 
Kitty ; Freddy’s a fool anyhow 1 I always thought 


Monica ; You didn’t always show it I , . 
Kitty: And Laura’s a half-wit, they’re admirably 


suited. , ^ . 

Eggie : Go carefuUy, Kitty. There imy be t-t-^- 

drils of affection still twining ® 

heart 1 1 shaU write a dear little bit about Freddy ^ 
Laura being in Paris. Where are they-^t Ae ■ 
Monica : You’re too late, it’s already m the Standard. 

Eggie: Did Burford ring you up? 

Monica : Don’t be ridiculous, Eggie I As if 1 cl 
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talk about my private affairs to the Press. 

Eggie : Tlic Press seems to have a pretty goo 
rough idea of them 1 
Kimr : Don’t quarrel, you two 1 
Eggie {injured) : Nobody ever gives me any news, 
always have to scavenge round for it, it’s a groat 
mistake writing about people you know. ^ ^ 

Monica {sharply) x If it was really vriSing it wouldn t 
matter so much 1 

Kitty {taking Eggie’s arm) : Give up, Eggio, 
Monica’s remarkably snappy to-night. 

They both move away slightly towards the panatrope. 
John {quietly to Monica) : Good-bye 1 
Monica (pith sudden intensity, unheard by the others) t 
Please stay — ^you owe it to me — ^you haven’t given me a 
chance yet 1 

John : Get rid of them — ^for God’s sake I 
Krm.' {coming down) : Darling — do hurry I 
Monica : I told you. I’m not coming. 

Kitty : Just for a few minutes ? 

Monica : No — {Almost wildly) — ^No 1 
Kitty : Well, you needn’t snap my head off just 
because you’ve got a bit of private nonsense on. {She 
looks at John and laughs!) I do hope he’ll be a comfort, 
darling, he looks a bit gloomy to me — ^Eggie I 
Eggie : What ? 

Kitty : Put on the “ Blue Danube ” dear and come 
away 1 

Eggie : What for ? (Hr stops the panatrope!) 

Kitty : Monica wants us to go ! 

Eggie : How inhospitable 1 Is this true, Monica ? 
Monica : Yes. I may join you later, I don’t know. 
I’ll see. 
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Kxjrsrr (caUhwg'EGGm’s am) : Come on I 

Eggie {gulping dom his drinli) : All right 1 — “ Im- 
poverished Peer asked to leave Lady Chellerton’s House 
in Mount Street.” “Full story on Page 8.” (He 
waves genially to John.) See you later 1 

Kinr (to Monica) : Good-bye, darling — ^have fiin I 
(To John.) Good-bye 1 

John ; Good-bye [ 

Monica: Good-bye 1 

Eggie and Krmrgo out. 

Monica : I’m sorry, John. 

John ; What for ? 

Monica : All that. 

John! Why — ^it’s part ofyour life, isn’t it? 

Monica : They don’t matter a bit. 

John : Don’t apologise for them, that makes it 
worse. 

Monica : I hate them, particularly Eggie, he’s got a 
mind like a third-rate housemaid. 

John : You said he was a darling a little wliile ago, 
and terribly funny I 

Monica : He can be sometimes, but he wasn’t 
to-night. 

John : That was my fault. I was the wrong note. 

Monica : Yes, that’s probably true. (She flings 
herself down on the sofa.) Anyhow you’ve managed to 
make me utterly miserable if that’s any comfoa to you. 

John : I’m sorry I 

Monica : Why did you come ? You might have 
known it would be a failure. 

John: How could I know? I’ve been too fer 
away to know anything but the more concrete horrors. 

Monica : You’re not going to begin about the War, 
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are you ? I couldn’t bear it. 

John ; Why couldn’t you bear it ? 

Monica : Because it’s over and done with and 
boring to the last degree. 

John : It isn’t over and done with for me I 
Monica : You’re dead, don’t be silly, you’re dead 1 
John : I couldn’t die until I was free. 

Monica : What do you mean ? 

John ; You’ve made it just a little easier for me, only 

a few more minutes left, I must go 

He goes towards the door. Monica rises swijtlj 
and intercepts him. 

Monica : No, no, forgive me, I didn’t mean it. I 
wouldn’t have talked like that if I hadn’t been puzzled 
and bewildered and scared 1 Give me a chance to 
explain, I can’t change back all in a minute, but I’ll try. 
I swear I will, if you want me to, enough 1 

John {gently) : It doesn’t matter, Monica. It’s only 
my personal view I You go your own way and don’t 
be upset. You’ve got a life to live, I haven’t. Don’t 
worry about me I 

Monica : 1 loved you 1 I swear I did. {She is 
frying now.) 

John {leading her down to the sofa)-. There, there! 

That s all right — know you did 

Mootca {suddenly clinging to him) : I could love you 

again, if you wanted me 

John {drawing away) -. No, Monica, don’t say that 1 
Monica {wildly) It’s true. 

Jo:^ (yemotely) : Our love wouldn’t meet now, 
there s a gap of too many years 1 

Monica {whispering) : John, don’t be so dreadfully 
Stem and sure. Kiss me, just once, "won’t you ? Even 
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if it’s only to say good-bye — ^won’t you, please ? 

John : Of course. , 

He kisses her, she twines her arms round hts 
relaxes in his embrace. Bertie fforn 

He is amiable-looking, about forty, a trip js 

good living, but possessing a certain ' success- 
obviously embarrassed but covers it more 'f hreak 
Mlj after the first start. Monica an J 
away. . . jjjjg that. 

Bertie : I’m so sorry to come bursting 
I’d no idea you -were at home 1 matter, dear. 

Monica (with an effort): It doesn 
John, this is my husband — ^John Cavan ofte° 

Bertie {shaking hands) : Of course, 
spoken of you. How are you ? -70“ 

John {suddenly): Vd Uke to 

— hadn't seen each other sin^' 

Bertie: I know-I j,im:derjng been 

please. It was my HnB lot j^gctly. fviends. 

and I understand one „ but ji*®* 

niarried too long to be anyt _ p 
You were killed in 1 916, wer 

John: 1917- vou remember 

Bertie: Yes, of piison. Do you 

mine in your show i ’ 

"ioL : ye.. Qe);' ^ 

Bertie: I ®"®p 3 . 5 ,iijoovuthM^^ telegmm 
posedtobe.ttheP fmm die Eorion’s 

go. a bo. o. .oo.ed> ,o go ? 

to put on your a ,^jb. 
asking us down on 
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Mokica ; ril think about it and let you Itnow later. 
ni;RTtr. : Right, (//f smiles at Joitt-'.) Chccro! 
(Tien tender Us breath to Mokica.) For God’s s.a{:c. lock 
the door next time, Tlwt was d.imncd awkward 1 
He goes emt. 

Here is a silence for o moment. Jotw starts 
la!tfoing~~a strained Icufo). 

Moxjca ; Don’t, John, please I 
JoitN : I can’t help it. It’s funny. 

Mo.stca : You’ll never forgive me now, will you ? 
John : Forgive you ? 

Monica : You know what 1 mc,nn. 

• *rhcte s nothing to forgive, honestly there 

ISO t. It hasn’t anything to do with it. 

Monica : I’m sorry I’ve let you down. 

John : 1 don’t rmttcr. It’s you that matters. 
i^IONi^ (sailing): Mattered — past tense, please — 
mattered once, a long while ago, not any more, not now. 

jOiiN (suddenly sitting dovn and heryinr his face in his 
hands) : Oh God 1 It’s all so silly 1 

loNiCA ; Don’t be miserable, please — if you’d come 
ac ' a right years ago and we’d married as we’d 
planned, it might all have been different. 

John (loohJng up) ; I wonder I 
Monica . This won’t last, will it — this feeling that 
l^vc got now ? It’ll pass away when 1 wake up, won’t 


John ; I expect so. 
Monica ; I couldn’t 
couldn’t beat it — I wish 
that. 


bear it if it didn’t. I just 
you Wouldn’t look at me like 


' Monica dear. I’m really going 

this time, and I won’t worry you again ever, even in 
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dreams, I promise I Never think I regret having 
' loved you, Fm grateful to you for a lot of happiness. 
It was jolly planning a future, it passed the time. ^ 
Monica : Yes, it passed the time all right — and that s 
all Fve done ever since, though I don’t know what tight 
you have to accuse me. Oh, I know^ you didn t 
actually in so many words, but your eyes did you died 
young, who are you to judge, you hadn’t yet found out 
about everything being a bore. 

John quietly goes away, but she goes on talksngwttbout 
seeing him— the Lights begin to Jade. 

I don’t see why I shouldn’t try to justify myself really. 
Fm quite nice and kind to people. I don’t cheat 
or Uc, or steal, I Uke being popular and having people m 
love with me ; why shouldn’t I ? There’s no harrn m 
that, really, all the fuss that’s made about havmg affairs, 
it’s silly ! I might have had an affair with you just now 
if Bertie hadn’t come in. Funny having an affair with a 
ghost-funny having an affair with a g^ost— 

She speaks the last few hues m the pitch dark, the 
panatrope blares out, but the Lights don't go up. 


Curtain 
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Ths scm^ is Perry Lomas’ sitting-room. It is poorly 
furnished, there is a bed on one side of the stage, and a fev 
hooks about . One or two cane armchairs and a table 
in tie centre. 

V/hen the curtain rises Perry is seated at the table 
writing. There is a tray of half-eaten food which he has 
pushed OH one side. lying on the table just beyond the 
paper upon which he is writing, is a revolver. Perry it 
still thin and neny looking. His hair is scantier than in 
Scene I and grey. John appears in the pool of light 
shed over the table from a hanmnz lamb. 

John ; Perry ? 

Perry (tiot looking up) : Yes ? 

John It’s me — ^John ! 

Perry (peering at him) : Oh, sit down. 

John ; Don’t you recognise me ? 

^RRY : Wait a minute till I’ve finished this. 

John: But, Perry 1 

Perry : Wait, wait a minute, please I 

John sits down. Perry goes on writing. He 
finally reads through the letter be has finished, and 
putting it into an envelope, seals it down. He sits back 
and looks at John, then he smiles. 

I thought you’d have vanished by the time I looked up 
again. 

John : I’m awfhlly glad to see you, Perry. 

Perry : Well, you’re only just in time. 
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John : What do you mean ? 

Perry {taking up the revolver) : Good-bye 1 

He is about to place it to his bead svben John leans 
over and grabs his arm^ 

John ; Stop — ^no — not yet — ^Perry. 

Perry : So you’re tangible, that’s sutprismg 
John; Give me that gun. 

Perry: If this is my brain beginning to snap Im 
damned if I’m going to vrait and watch it happen. {Me 
tries to lift bis arm again.) I’m going to anticipate it I 
John (struggling with him) : Not yet, p ease no y , 
Perry. 

Perry ; Let me go, damn you 1 
John : Don’t be a fool 1 
Perry : That’s not being a fool, there are A 
of ways of being a fool in life, but not in death. You 

must know all about that. ^uintr hut I’m 

John; I don’t, I don’t^^ow an^ng, but Im 

beginning to. Jt good chap. It’s 

Perry : Don t put me oft, tnere sag 

all I’ve got to look forward to difference. 

joHN : Just a few minutes can mind’s 

Cry ; Why should I Hsten to you ? My mmd s 

Jo'S,- down. «=d ..U 

John : Please 1 you 

Perry : You a wa> g ^ you’re 

IS 
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you like a drink, I believe there’s still some left ? 

JOHN : No thanks. 

Perry {looking at him ctiriotisly) : I remember you so 
T ^ ^^ose last few moments lying on the bunk, 
ated it, seeing you brought in like that. It came so 
there hadn’t been any heavy 
® ® ngj everything was quiet and you were so very 
very alive always, even when you were tired. What 
nave you been up to all this time ? 

John . I don t know, waiting, I suppose. 

Perry; Where? 

John : I don’t know that either. 

erry ; ^ven’t you met any spirits yet, socially ? 
John : Not one. 

Perry : Haven’t you even been in touch with Sir 
Ohver Lodge? 

John : No. 

Perry : WeU you ought to be ashamed of yourself, a 
^e upstandmg ghost of your age, shilly shallying about 
wr. ,f,^^*’'°S_tiowhere. I don’t know what the spirit 
wodd s conmg to, and that’s a fact I 

indn^' ^ i ^ v^hat I W3S talking to you about, the 
totesim^ moment, don’t you remember? You see 

P. 2 yo^- 

teaandteafortwo!” 
not S. ‘ SippzTit, Perry, it’s 

earnest, so very earnest. 

coLnit suidde.*^'^ enough to 

Perry ; True — ^true 1 
]ow : you won’t even tellme why ! 

Perry: It’s difficult to tabulate it in wwds. 
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John : Try. I do want to know. 

Perry : Curioser nor a cat I 
John : Why, Perry, why ? . , . , 

Perry: A sort of hopelessness which isnt quite 
despair, not localised enough for that. A 
deserted boredom, everj-thing elinunated,^ whittled 
right down to essentials, essentials which aren t there. 
John : Are you sure ? 

Perry : Yes, quite sure, for me, anyway. 

John: Personal view again. . „ , • 

Perry : There’s nothing else, that s all there is fo 

any of us. , 

John : No, you’re wrong. There must be som - 

^'IperotTsuU floundering about after ultimate t^dis ? 
ReaUy, Master John, you’re dead enough to kno 
better. 

John : I’m beginning to wish I were. 

SSi':OhsLdI SplJdidI Y<,a'«co»»g.Io»<! 
interesting. 

John : I suppose it IS. 

Perry : Where did you start . 

togo? How did 70 « fiod h«? 

oori-o» ° 
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John {with sudden ftny) : Go to hell 1 You’ll nevci 
find peace, not in a million deaths. 

Perry : Don’t get rattled 1 

• Your bitterness is too bitter, deep dovrn in 
nullifying any chance you might have. 
Perry : Yon mustn’t be superior just because you’ve 
got a mother. I haven’t. Never have had since I was 
two. No compromise for me. 

^hn (/ooh'fi^ down ) : I’m sorry. 

Perry; So you bloody -well ought to be. Coming it 
over me -with your mother love, and Christtnas 
decorations and frosted robins I 

hh’t^ds) buries bis face in 

^RRY . Well, who else ? Who else have you seen ? 
JOHN ; Why should I tcU you ? You won’t under- 
stand, I don’t like you enough really I 
Perry ; You used to. 

John : That was different. 

Perry: And you’ve remembered to come and see 
me in your brief moment. 

John ; I had to come. 

Perry . Why ? It couldn’t have been admiration 
reverence for my brain, yon 

always thought me unbalanced. 

John : I fed sort of sorry for you. 
bdi^nl' kind I’m sure; Lady Bountiful 

To®^? n ^ of goodies from the grave, 

sorry ' misunderstand me. Not that sort of 



but thevV^ ■ . « ^o nt natt truths together, 

y jigged and unmanageable. Better stop 
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trying and come off your perch. 

John ; What do you mean ? ^ ^ 

Perrt : I know why you’re here, even if you don’t. 
John : Tell me then 1 

Perrt : A gesture to memory, rather a gallant 
gesture, particularly from you, a farewell salute to 
things that have lain unsaid between us. 

John (embarrassed) : Oh, Perry I Don’t be such an 

ass. . 

Perrt: It’s true I Nothing to be ashamed or. 
Look at me, through the me that’s here, back to the me 
that you knew, and remember a little and be 
because — ^because I’m feeling pretty low xca^j. ( * 
Zooks fixedly at John smiling, but his eyes are filled mid 

tears.) 

John (n'onderitigly) : Vulnerable, over me ? 

Perry : I never said I wasn^t vulnerable. 

John: So that’s why I came. 


Perry : I think so. . , . 5 

John : Youth is a long way away, isn t it ? 

Perry : Yes, it doesn’t matter any more. 

John : Oh God I What a muddle 1 

Perry (gently) : You haven’t answered my question. 

Who else have you seen ? 

John : Nobody. 

Perry : LiarJ 

John : Nobody I expected to see RW^o^. 

Perry : Monica Chcllerton, I suppose 

John: I remembered that you 

Perri . No, j jnatmge years 

.h«. Did she 

let you down very hard? 
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f. ^ think, perhaps, it •was altogether her 

Perry : Wliat did you expect ? 

John ; I don’t know. 

Perry : Why wasn’t it her fault ? 

JOHN : Circumstances, environment, money, all 
those silly people hemming her in. 

ERRi' . She could get out if she wanted to, 

John ; Not as easily as all that. 

■ *, you making excuses for her ? It 

^sn ^ icr that you Jove, you’d stored up a pretty little 
sentimental memory , separated from reality by -war, then 
^hd took her by surprise before she had 
time to play up. Damned unfair I call it ! 

even Sore? Playing up, 

Perry : I expect so, it’s her job. 

John : She loved me once. 

^ much as she could. 

that about her, there are deeper sorrosvs than 

• around a bit longer and you’ll see. 

^hn: I know about your book. 

Perry : Do you ? 

John: Damn their eyes ! 

see^tSl 1 They can’t 

princioal on#^ ^ ^ with their instincts and the 

ShTslr, * my book 
that if they let it get by, it might 

moTSL^ “ deafer, 

simolc ff -w P “ Piitases. I tried to be as 
mpic as possible, but I didn’t succeed, that’s what’s 
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■wrong -with the book. You have to talk to dogs in 
bone language and it’s difficult, particularly if you don’t 
care for dogs. 

John : Is it because of the book that you’re going 
to — to 


Perry ; Kill myself? 

John: Yes. Have they got you do-wn? Is that 
■why ? 

Perry : Lord no 1 I’m not killing myself because of 
the book, that’s trivial compared with the rest. It was 
true you see, as true as I could make it, and that’s that, 
I’ve got it out of me. It was received as I expected it to 
be received — outraged squeaks and yells. But none of 
that matters, even to me, now. 


John : What is it then ? 

Perry : Deeper than that, far, far deeper. One 
little ego in the Universe, nune, humihated and shamed 
into the dust by being alive. You’re all right, you^re 
safe. You’re naturally idealistic, I never -was. 

young. I never was. You’re mercifully dea . is 

coming back to see is all very well, a good trick but no 
more. It’s really as futile as everythmg else because as 
usual there’s been a blunder. You’re not the «ght sort 
to come back, you’ll never see, your eyes are too kind. 
You can try, that’s all, but you won t get far. 

naves, this hsmd m 
you’re illl You’ve been working Y^setf^ 

over Sdo^ Yov should go away 

suffering from ^a^^ea 

Oh, John,lood old John how tj^iml of 

vouf o; you remember that night when somebody or 

IZi ied and I was a bit upset and you told me to 
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control my mind ? You gave me ft list of 
think about, a jolly little list, sleep, warmth, drink, too t 
sclf-prcscn'ation. You gave me tliat list, without a 
trace of irony, do you remember ? 

John : 1 was right. This is the smash I was wanting 
you about, but it’s come later than I thought. 

Perry; You said that you believed something 
would come out of the war, that there was a reason lOt 
all that ignorant carnage, all that vitality and youtt 
dying as bravely ns it could not knowing why, 
years hence, you said, we shall see, something will rise 
out of the ashes, didn’t you, didn’t you ? 

John ; I still believe that. 

Perry : Hurry then, don’t waste time with me. 

John : It may be that I’ve come back too soon. 
Perry (rising irritablj ) : Come back again then, n 
your curiosity is tenacious enough, it can hold you 
indefinitely suspended between the grave and the stars , 
you can keep on coming back, but don’t stay now, 
you’ve picked a bad moment. ^ 

John : Wliy so bad ? What is it ? What s 
happening ? 

Perry ; Nothing’s happening, really. There ^ at® 
strides being made forward in science and equal sized 
strides being made backwards in hypocrisy. People 
arc just the same, individually pleas.ont and collectively 
idiotic. Machinery is growing magnificently, people 
paint pictures of it and compose ballets about it, the 
artists are cottoning on to that very quickly because 
they’re scared that soon there won’t be any other sort of 
beauty left, and they’ll be stranded with nothing to 
paint, and nothing to write. Religion is doing very 
well. The Catholic Church still tops the bill as far as 
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finance and general efficiency goes. The Church of 
England is still staggering along -without much con- 
viction, The Evangelists are screeching as usual and 
sending out missionaries. All the other sects are 
flourishing about equally. Christian Science is coming 
uj» smiling, a slightly superior smile, but always a smile. 
God is Love, there is no pain. Pain is error. Every- 
thing that isn’t Love is error, like Hell it is. Politically 
all is confusion, but that’s nothing new. There’s still 
poverty, unemployment, pain, greed, cruelty, passion 
and crime. There’s srill meanness, jealousy,^ money 
and disease. The competitive sporting spirit is being 
admirably fostered, particularly as regards the Olympic 
games. A superb preparation for the next War, mlly 
realised by everyone but the public that wUl be mvolved. 
The newspapers stiU lie over anything of importa^ 

St Sal SifrSa'taptIwS is that tiac 

ateL 

SO manv women wose ^ ^ 

^ A faster^ more metnaous. The 

War h fehionabfe xiow, like a pleasantly harrowing 
war IS rasiuo fought in it, some of them see m 

sUppad back a. I 

It a sort ofjt ^ ®0>me and sec if you must, John, 
knew they w • , £ ^ blows in the guts, you’re 

Youcanstand^ ujdera^c^^^^ 

yon know, but 

strong in for ? Why not be content with 

■what ate you o B already out there. All the rest 
Ac suffering y doesn’t help. Go back to your 
is u^ccessa^ good-bye to her, be 

moAcr for sweet to everybody and just a 

sweet to her worth something although it 

little sweeter, tlwt m 
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passes in a (lash. A lad like you isn’t going to do any 
good in all this muck. I-lold close to your own love 
wherever it lies, don’t leave it lonely while you wander 
about aimlessly in chaos searching for some half 
formukitcd ideal. An ideal of what ? Fundamental 
good in human nature! Bunk! Spiritual under- 
standing ? Bunk. God in some compassionate dream 
waiting to open your eyes to truth ? Bunk 1 Bunk 1 
Bunk 1 It’s all a joke with nobody to laugh at it. Go 
back to your mother while you can. 

John : Cheer up. Perry. 

Peruy : You’ll see, Pm right. You’ll sec. 

John : You’ve given yourself away a bit. 

Perry : How do you mean ? 

John : You laugh at me for being an idealist, but 
you’re a greater one than I, fat greater 

Perry: Magnificent sophistry, you’ll be saying 
everything’s God's Will in a minute. 

John: Im only idealistic about individuals really, 

^ ® I came back. I can only see causes and 

effects through a few people, the people I love. But 
you re different, capable of deeper depths and further 
eights, because your ideals catch at life itself, away 
cyond me Perry, far beyond, you’ve been clutching at 
a star beyond my vision, looking to a future that’s too 

mm ior me even to imagine. It must be heartbreaking 
to be a poet ! 

Perry Cheering my last moments, that’s what 
you te oing aren’t you ? (He smiles rather wearilyl) 
Here™ ttp the revolver and banding it to him ) : 

Perry ^taking U) : Thanks. What’s a little death 
among fnends? 
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John : Better than life among enemies. Poor old 
Perry 1 I see that much. 

Perry : An epigram and from you, oh John, how 
glorious ! 

John {rising ) ; Good-bye, Perry I 
Perry {rising also and standing above the table) : Thanks 
for coming. You’ve made a strange difference. I m 

deeply deeply grateful 1 , 

John suddenly puts bis arms round Perry tightly, 
then turns arvaj and disappears into the shadows. 

John {as he goes) ; Good-bye, old dear ! 

Perry {huskily ) : Cheero 1 , , r a.v 

As the Lights Fade, Perry lifts the revolver to his 

head. Heissmiling. The shot rings out tn the dark. 

Curtain 


In the pitch darkness the voices of Babe Robins, 
Tilley, Shaw, and Perry are heard. 

Tilley : He’s still breathing. , a 

I believe he opened his eyes. 
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Scim : — T/x private offct of Sin Jamizs Cavak in the 
'■'Daily Mera/ry” Building, London. The room is 
large and luxuriously furnished. The three mndms 
look out over roof tops, and as it is evening, eleriric light 
siffts can be seen flashing in the distance. The big fable in 

the centre is placed in readiness for a conference. Note- 
books and pencils at each place and choirs dr an w tp. On 
the sideboard there is an elaborate cold supper laid cut. 
There is a sofa downstage left, and Sir James' desk 
downstage right. There are two or three telephones 
on it and neat piles of letters and papers. Tar awcy, 
down below somehow can be heard the faint rumble of 
printing presses. 

When the atrtain rises SiR jAires and Aijtuso 
Borrow are seated on the sofa. Miss Beaver is 
standing primly just above it with her note-book. Sir 
James is fattish and pink and shrewd. Alfred 
Borrow is also shrewd hut in a different wcy. He is a 
measly looking man. They are both in dinner Jackets. 
Miss Beaver is watery and pale, hut obviously efficient, 
otherwise she would not be there. John comes quietly in 
from the door downstage left. Sir James stops talking 
abrtptly and rises to his feet. 

Sir James : John I My son, my boy I (He very 
beautifully takes John in his armsi^ 

John (.wriggling away) ; HaUo, father I 
Sir James : I can’t speak in this great, great moment 
6io 
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1 can’t speak, my heart is too fuUl 

John : Yes. the hve 

Mercury. moving. 

Borrow ; This 

welcome I dol Thank y 

John : How <17 Uj^e 

How do y°’J hands)-. We need y ^ England 

Borrow {shading must 

s:;;;S.r “1 

happy 1 ^ We mSSdy^^P- 

through immediately to 

"nir-oo“rS-«' 

SinjAiffiS- „n’<; only son after 

have of Sit James ^[te-haired Patrician 

John {impersonally ) . 
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Borrow ; A full page, nothing less than a fuU 
Have you any photographs of yourself aged , 

aged eight, then aged thirteen? Hurray for sc oo 
days ! Then seventeen, just enlisted, dear-eye 
dean-limbed, answering your country’s call. ® 
out to win,” said Sit James Cavan’s son, smilu^y- 
Just that, but in those simple words what a wealth 0 
feeling, what brave bri m m ing enthusiasm. 

John (dreamily) : FUth — ^scavenging little rat 1 
Borrow : Death of Sit James Cavan’s only son. 

“ Thank God 1 ” said Sir James Cavan huskily to our 
Spedal Representative, " he died fighting. f 

Cavan when interviewed was reserved and dry-eyed, er 
mother-grief was too deep for tears. “ He was ray 
only son,” she said deady. “ Now be is gone, but be 
would like to think we are carrying on, so we will>^® 
will carry on 1 ” Just those few words, so simple, but 
oh, what a wealth of heroic suffering lay behind ‘ 
John ; I can’t touch you with words or blows, the 
nightmare is too strong. _ ^ 

Borrow ; What do you think of the modern girl • 
What do you think of the longer skirts ? Doyouthmk 
bicycling women make the best wives ? Do you thmk 
the Talkies will kill the Theatre ? 'What do you th^ 
of the dear litde Princess Elizabeth ? Do you think 
this vogue of war literature -will hst ? 

He Tralks itp cad doa'r, fcJlen'cd chsejy cad in step hy 
jMiSS Beatcr, taking notes mecbanieallj. 

We will off out hats to Sir Lawrence Weevil for sajing 
“ Thank God, we’ve got a Navy.” We take off our 
hat to Lady hlilliccnt Beauchamp for giving birth to a 
baby daughter. We take off our hat to Cedric Bow- 
leigh for making coloured paper toys and being photo- 
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^aphed in the nude. We take off our hat to the 
Duchess of Lyme for appearing at the “ Down with 
Cancer ” matinee as the infant Samuel. We take off 
hat to Lieutenant John Cavan for returning from 
Death ; returning from the grave ; returning from the 
other side ; returm'ng from the spirit world ; returning 
from the hinterland ; returning from the Beyond. (He 
turns to Sir James) What do you think best ? 

Sir James : Hinterland. 

Borrow : hCss Beaver. 

Miss Beaver ; Beyond, 

Borrow ; Returning from beyond the hinterland. 

Sir James : Sunday. Save it all for Sunday. 

The telephone rings. Miss Beaver goes to ft. 

Miss Beaver (at phone) : Yes. Just a moment. (To 
Sir James) It’s that painted strumpet, Viola Blake, Sir 
James. 

Sir James : Thank you. Miss Beaver. (He goes to 
telephoned) 

Miss Beaver (relinquishing telephone) ; I think she’s 
drunk again. 

Sir Jajies (at phone) : Hallo ! Yes, Viola ; no, 
Viola ; yes, Viola ; no, Viola ; yes, a conference. Very 
busy. Yes, darling ; no^ darling, later darling. Good- 
bye, darling. 

Sir James bangs tp the receiver and comes over to 
John. 

Long exciting legs, my boy, but no brain. 

Borrow : Miss Viola Blake in a private interview 
admitted that she only used plain cold cream and a 
loofah. “ Exercise,” she said, " is absolutely essential, 
every morning I ride and skip and play tennis and hunt 
in season. In the evenings I read and write and listen 
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to good music. If I mairy it must be a strong good 
man who will understand me. I’m really very md- 
fashioned in spite of the parts I play. I never use hot 
or cold water, or soap or cosmetics or massage. Jurf 
plain cold cream and a loofah — cold cream and a ioofm 
— away with blackheads — cold cream and a loofah I 
Miss Beaver : Silly drunken harlot I Any more 
notes, Sir James ? 

Sir James : Not at the moment. Miss Beaver, but 
I’d like you to wait. Have a glass of champagne . 
We’ll all have a glass of wine. The others will be here 
in a moment. 

Miss Beaver : No champagne for roe, thank you. 
Just plain cold cream and a loofah 1 

She laughs wildly and siis down in a corner. Borrow 
poi/rs out three glasses of ebampagte and hands one to 
John, one to Sir James and keeps the other himself. 
Sir James {lifting his glass') : A Toast to the War, and 
the heroic part played in it by my son 1 
Borrow {lifting his glass) : To the War 1 
John : To the War I (He drains his glass) More, 
please I 

Borrow takes John’s glass and refills it. 

Sir James : John, my boy, this is a great moment. 
John (lifting his glass) : Here’s to you, father. Liar, 
hypocrite, conscientious money grubber, political cheat, 
licentious sentimentalist — ^my hither. 

John drinks. 

Sir James (jovially) : Thank you, my boy, thank you 
— a great moment. 

Borrow; Lieutenant John Cavan drinlcs to his 
ather. “ Father and 1 have always been good pals,” 
he said to our representative. “ Even when I was so 
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high he was my ideal of what a man should be. 
this serious war-scarred young soldier gave one o is 
tare smiles. " I see no reason to change that ear y 
impression,” he said. Such a simple unemotional sen- 
tence and yet what a wealth of pride and adoration lay 
behind it. - v . 

Sir James : The Bishop should be here. 7 
so late? 

Miss Beaver : It will be lovely to sec a Bishop cios 

to — ^what a lucky lucky girl I am I , . 

Borrow : I can’t think what’s detaining the old fool 
Sir James ; And Lady Swgg-Mortimet 1 
Miss Beaver : And Sir Henry 1 
John: Lady Stagg-Mortimer. I temember her 

name — she gave her son 1 rfeeolv 

Sir JamI: A truly remarkable woman, deeply 

religious and a wonderful mother minute ago, 

John: We were talking about ^ 
reading that tripe. I’m glad she s co g* 

Th= of wo».nl>ood io tbo 

world. 

Miss Beaver : Faded. 

Borrow ; Embittered. 

Sir James : SesuaUy repressed. 

Miss Beaver : Snobbish. 

Borrow; Plain. 

Sir James : A truly remarkable woman 
Tie Butier enters. 

Butler : Lady Stagg-Motumerl 
Lady Stagg-Mortimer 
She Is tall and tbin like a scrap' f 
manner is altemativclj ingratiaimg and autiorstatn 
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Sht is in n rttistf trsninr^ fps‘n—kr fdcr is slriU tsrj 
hirfi. .f/V si.^hs hsnAt v'ish Sin Jsmta. 

Lady S.-M. : llavs do you do? I should like a 
fonpuc sandwklj, but no sherry. Sherry is the begin- 
ning of the end. (To lionnow) Ho%\* do yovi do? 
(Sit sbohs k'lr.ds—So Jojik) Jdow do you do? (Ski 
shahs hn.-is.) 

Sir Jamjis : My .son— from beyond the hintcrbindl 

Laoy S,'^^. : How interesting 1 If you’re going to 
stay I’m afraid we must erase your name from the Roll 
of Honour. (Sk Uah at Miss Bi'.Avr.n) Tliat wormn 
is showing too much neck 1 

Borrow : I'oo much neck, Miss Be.avcr — make a 
note. 

Lady S.-M. : It’s indecent ! Merely intended to 
arouse the beast in men, that’s all she docs it for. I 
know that kind, sly and quiet and utterly unreliable. 
Where’s the Bishop ? 

Sir Jamrs : Wlierc’s the Bishop, Borrow ? 

Borrow : Miss Beaver, where’s the Bishop ? 

Miss Braver (going So Sekpifonc) : I’ll find out. 

Lady S,-M. ; All that cflicicncy is all very well, but 
it’s false. Look at the way she moves her hips when 
she walks 1 

Miss Beaytir (at teltphor.e ) ; Where’s the Bishop ? 
Very well. (Sht bangs tip) He's downstairs washing his 
hands. 

Lady' S.-M. : Pert, too. The)’’rc all alike, look at 
her hair. 

John : 1 want to go back now. 'This is no use I 
1 want to go back. 

Sir James : You can’t. You must stay and help us, 
you’re one of our most valuable allies, you shall speak 
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at the conference — ^you’re fresh from the Great 
War 

Borrow ; The Great War for Civilisation I 
Miss Beaver : The Great War for Freedom I 
Lady S.-M. : The Great War for God 1 
Sir James : You will be able to prove that this 
book hy Perry Lomas is a living lie to be stamped 
out — defaming the memory of the Great War for 
humanity. 

John : What do you know of war ? How did you 
see it, sitting at home here ? Could any of the truth 
of it possibly have filtered through to your minds? 
How ? By what channels ? The newspapers, perhaps, 
the edited drama of cautious war correspondents, 
photographs of devastated areas, casualty lists, the 
things you were told by men on leave, men who spared 
you out of courtesy to your ignorance, who parried 
your idiotic questions because they were tired and 
wanted to rest a little. They said it was “ All right, 
not so bad,” that it would soon be over, and that you 
weren’t to worry. And they went back, some of them 
almost gladly, because they loved you and were relieved 
to find how little you knew, others, less sentimental, 
were glad for different reasons. There’s a quality in 
war that doesn’t quite fit in with your gaudy labels, 

” God and Country I ” “ Martyred Belgium I ” “ The 
Great Sacrifice ! ” And all the rest of the cant you 
manufactured. There’s a quality that you could never 
know, never remotely imagine, beyond your easy 
patriotism and your prayers. Beyond even what love 
you have, something intangible and desolately beautiful 
because it’s based upon the deepest tragedy of all, dis- 
illusion beyond hope. Strangely enough your whole 
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religion is founded on that same tragedy, though in 
comparison with the war, the crucifixion becomes 
microscopic in importance. Christ was one man, the 
Wat was millions. 

Lady S.-M, : You’re a very interesting young man. 
You must come to lunch. Can you manage next 
Tuesday, or if not you might dine on the 25th. Quite 
a small party. Don’t forget. 

John : You’re nothing but a silly hypocrite, so con- 
fused you don’t even know yourself. You did well 
in the War, didn’t you? You ran a hospital, and 
organised gratifying charity matinees and screeched out 
patriotic speeches at the top of your lungs. You even 
sang to the wounded. God help them 1 You 
achieved notable glory by writing an open letter to the 
Women of England when your son was killed. "I 
Gave My Son,” it was called. In that very heading 
you stole from him his voluntary heroism, you used 
his memory to exalt yourself in the eyes of sheep. You 
implored other mothers to “ give ” their sons as you 
did, proudly and gladly. You’d better pray quickly 
to your tin-pot God, pray that your son never knows, 
he’ll hate you even more than he did when he died. 

Lady S.-M. {pffahJJ) : It always comforts me to think 
that there is a little bit of England out there in France 
that is me 1 Part of me I 

John : I knew him, d’you hear me, I knew your son. 

Lady S.-M. : No one wiU ever know how we women 
of England suffered, suffered, suffered I We gave our 
loved ones, but proudly I We’d give them again — 
again 

John : He hated you, your loved one. 

Lady S.-M. {looking at Miss Beaver) ; Is it necessary 
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fof that woman to be present dating the conference. 
Sir James ? 

Sir James : Fm afraid so, she must take notes. 
Lady S.-M. : Tell her to remain in the corner then, 
and not to look at the Bishop. At all costs she mustn’t 
look at the Bishop. 

T/jff Butler oz/err. 

• Butler {announcing ) : The Bishop of Ketchworth, Sir 
Henry Merstham. 

The Bishop enters, followed hy Sir Henry. The 
Bishop is genial and smiling. Sir Henry is tall and 
austere. He wears a monocle and carries bis head a 
trifle on one side. 

Bishop : Forgive me. Sir James, I was detained. 
How do you do 1 Ah, Lady Stagg-Mortimer, what a 
pleasure to be sure, (fie shakes hands with Sir Jai.ies 
and Lady Stagg-Mortimer. 

Sir Henry {sepukhraJly) : I was also detained, in the 
House, a very stormy meeting. {He shakes bands) Ah, 
Lady Stagg-Mortimer. 

Lady S.-M. : Don’t forget you’re lunching with me 
on Tuesday, and dining on the twenty-fifth. Quite a 
small party. 

Sir James : You both know my Right Hand, don’t 
you, Mr. Borrow ? 

Bishop : Certainly. How do you do I {He shakes 
bands with Borrow.) 

Sir Henry {doing the same ) : How do you do 1 
Sir James : Tliis is my son from the Spirit World. 
Bishop {shaking hands with John) : Very interesting. 
How do you do 1 

Sir James (to Sir Henry) : My son, from Out There. 
Sir Henry : Out where ? 
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Bishop : Tlic War, my dear Hcniy, the War. 

Sir Henrv : Oh, the War. {He shahs hands ahsenilj 
vilh John) I wtis in Paris quite a lot during the war, 
very depressing, hut still I took up a philosophical 
attitude over the whole thing. It was a time when we 
all had to pull our wdght in the boat. No use grum- 
bling, no use grumbling at all. 

Bishop : Let us get on with the Conference. I must 
get to bed early, I have a Confirmation to-morrow at 
Egham. Very tedious. 

Sir James : A glass of champagne ? 

Bishop : No thank you, I never take it, except at 
■weddings, as a special gesture. 

Sir James : Sit Henry ? 

Sir I-Ienry : Afterwards, I should like some after- 
wards. 

Sir James ; Very well. Lady Stagg-Mortimer 1 
He motions her to a seat at the table. He also 
indicates chairs for the Bishop and Sir Henry. 
Borrow sits on his left, viib hliss Bea'VEr behind 
bis chair. 

My son on my right. 

John sits donm. 

Lady S.-M. {confidentially to Sir Henry) : Such a nice 
looking hoy. He knew Alan you know, my Alan. 
They were the closest friends. We used to have such 
happy times when they were home on leave, just the 
three of us. They treated me just as though I were 

one of them, not an old woman at all. Oh, dear 

{She sniffles, and fumbles for her bandhr chief 1) 

Sir Henry : Dear Lady Stagg-Mortimer, memory is 

a cruel thing, is it not ? There — there (fie fats 

her handle 
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Sir James {rising to bis feet at the head of the table) : We 
have met together to-aight in order to discuss a very 
serious matter, to wit, the rising tide of Sedition, 
Blasphemy and Immoral Thought which, under the 
guise of “ War Literature,” is tnreatening to undermine 
the youth of our generation. 

Sir Henry: Hear, hear 1 
Lady S.-M. : Excellently put. 

Bishop : Delightful, quite delightful I 
Sir James : In order to decide upon a course of action 
which will uproot this — this — cr — canker in our midst 
once and for all, I have called together in secret conclave 
three of the most brilliant and most powerful people 
of our time. My old friend the Bishop of Kctchworth, 
whose finger is ever upon the religious pulse of the 
nation 

Lady S.-M. {skittishly blowing him a Uss) : Dear 
Bishop I 

Sir James {continuing : Sir Henry Merstham, whose 
sane and uncompromising decisions in his capacity as 
adviser on the committee of censorship, have gone so 
far towards ridding our theatres and libraries of much 

that is base and unwholesome 

Lady S.-M. : All the same. Sir Henry, you should 
never have allowed them to produce that play about 
the Monk and the Chilian Ambassadress. 

Sir James : I never read the play, I was having a few 
weeks’ holiday in Taormina. 

Lady S.-M. : Very reprehensible 1 
Bishop (brightening up) : Taormina — ^what an en- 
chanting spot. Dear, dear, how time flics 1 

Sir James {continuing) : Lady Stagg-Mortimer, whose 
indefatigable zeal in charity organizations, v,'hose un- 
Gzr 
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swerving loyalty to her country, and whose passionate 
upholding of Englishwomen’s rights, have made her 
name a byword, and her opinion a force to be reckoned 
with 

Lady S.-M. : Don’t listen to him. Bishop, he’s 
flattering me. 

Sir James : And last, but by no means least — my 
son 1 My own flesh and blood, returned by a miracle 
from the valley of the shadow, to give us the value of 
his personal war experience, the benefit of that splendid 
spirit of patriotism which caused him to lay down his 
life for God and Country. And, if necessary, the 
strength of his youthful right arm, in defence of those 
heroes who died for us, and whose memory is being 
defamed daily by these writers of so-called War books, 
who treat England’s victory as ignoble, and the glory 
of her sacrifices as futile. 

John {qtdeilj) : Death in War is above being defamed, 
even by you. 

Borrow {dictating to Miss Beaver) : At the termina- 
tion of Sir James Cavan’s emphatic speech, John Cavan, 
his only son 

Miss Beaver ; Returned from B. the H. ? 

Borrow ; Yes, returned from B. the H. — looked 
up at his father with a proud smile. " Dad’s right,” 
he said. Just two simple words, but somehow, some- 
how, one understood. 

Bishop : We’re here to discuss a book, I understand, 
a very unpleasant book. Let’s get on with it. {He 
smiles, and shuts bis 

Sir James : You have all read this outrage ? 

Bishop ; Outrage ? Another outrage I Some poor 
little girl I suppose, set upon in a country lane by some 
fias 
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great hairy man ! What happened — ^what happened ? 

He ts quite excited, so Sir Henry calms him. 

Sir James : I -was referring to this book “ Post- 
Mortem ” by a man called Perry Lomas. 

John : A Poet. 

Lady S.-M. : I’ve read it. I felt humiliated and 
ashamed. 

John : Good for you. 

Sir Henry ; The book is a disgrace. 

Sir James : Bishop, I want your opinion on this 
book. 

Bishop : Which book ? 

Sir James ; “ Post-Mortem ” by Perry Lomas. I 
sent it to you. 

Bishop ; Very kind of you. I’m sure. I appreciate 
it very much. 

Sir James : Have you read it ? 

Bishop : Alas, no. You see I have been so very 
occupied, what with one thing and another, and now 
there’s this Confirmation at Egham to-morrow 

Sir James ; Borrow. The Bishop of Ketchworth’s 
opinion of “ Post-Mortem.” 

Borrow : Miss Beaver. The Bishop of Ketch- 
worth’s opinion of " Post-Mortem.” 

Miss Beaver {producing a typewritten paper) : Here 
it is. 

Sir James {taking it and handing it to the Bishop) : 
Will you sign here, please ? 

Bishop : Where are my glasses ? 

Sir Henry {picking them up from the table) : Here. 

Bishop : Thank you. 

He puts them on and signs the paper, breathing 
rather heavily. When he has done so he sits back with 
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a sigh and closes his eyes again. Sir Henry removes 
the glasses from his nose, and replaces them on the 
table. Sir James takes the paper, and coughs, prepa- 
ratory to reading it aloud. 

Sir James (reading : Letter from the Bishop of 
Ketchworth to the Editor of the Daily Mercury. “ Sk, 
■with regard to the sentiments expressed in your edi- 
torial of May 14th concerning the book ‘ Post-Mortem,’ 
I should like to say that I am in complete agreement 
with you on every point. Writing such as this, I will 

not digmfy it by the name of Literature 

Borrow smiles and exchanges a glance n>ith Sir 
James. 

should not only be forbidden publication in a 
Christian country, but ignominiously burnt. 

Sir James (continuing : It is a vile book and an un- 
godly book. Its content is blasphemous in the 
extreme 

John ; Etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc. — signed 
The Bishop of Katchbush.” 

Sir Jai^ (smiling ; My son ! (He pats his head.) 

John (ierking away) ; Don’t touch me. 

Sir Henry : Have you written to the Home Office ? 

Sir James : "i^at is what I want you to do. I also 
want you to write a detailed letter to me for my next 
Sunday Edition. 

Sir Henry : I gather that pressure has already been 
brought to bear upon the publisher to suspend the book 
pending a decision from the Home Office ? 

Sir James : Certainly, certainly. 

Borrow ; 1 myself have bought twenty copies, first 
editions, you understand. Possibly very valuable one 
day. (He smiles.) 
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Bishop {poking up) : I have a first editioa of “ Alice 
in Wonderland.” 

Lady S.-M. (rising) : Let me speak, I must speak now. 

Sir James : Borrow. Lady Stagg-Mortimer’s speech. 

Borrow : Miss Beaver. Lady Stagg-Mortimer’s 
speech. 

Miss Beaver (producing another typewritten sheet) : Here 
it is. 

Borrow reads the speech, while Lady Stagg- 
Mortimer gesticulates and opens and shuts her mouth 
silently. 

Borrow (reading) : Open letter to the Women of 
England. “ Women of England. Mothers, sweet- 
hearts and wives . 

John : Sisters, and cousins, and aunts, and prosti- 
tutes, and murderesses. 

Sir James (fondly, petting his head) : My son 1 Pro- 
ceed, Lady Stagg-Mortimer. 

Borrow (continuing) : — I have a message for you 
from my heart, the heart of a mother, who, like many 
of you, made the great sacrifice of her own flesh and 
blood in the great War for Humanity. Twelve years 
have passed since Britain’s glorious victory was con- 
summated in the signing of the Armistice. During 
those twelve years we have gone our ways, working and 
living, gallantly crushing down our sorrows, and, as a 
tribute to our glorious dead — carrying on ! 

John ; What else could you have done ? 

Borrow (continuing) : — ^Now, at a critical period in 
the progress of our nation towards world supremacy, 
we are faced with a contingency so sinister in its poten- 
tial evil, so imminently and insidiously perilous, that 
the very contemplation of it appals me. I refer to 
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{Stops abmptlj) Miss Beaver, vrliat’s that ? 

Miss Beaver {scrutinising the paper) : I can’t think, I 
must have left some lines out. I apologise. 

Sir James : Let me see. 

Borrow hands him the paper, he stares at it. 

Can’t make head or tail of it. {He hands it hack) Be 
more careful in future, please. Miss Beaver. 

Miss Beaver tpursting into tears) : It’s the first time 

I’ve ever made a mistake. Oh dear, oh dear- 

Ladt S.-M. {frantically) ; Never mind, never mind, 
go on with the speech — I must continue my speech. 
Borrow {continuing) : — ^Etc., etc. — the Union Jack. 
Lady S.-M. : Go on from there, quickly, quickly ! 
Borrow {continuing) ; These puling men who write 
war books, blackening the name of our heroes, putting 
blasphemous words into the mouths of our soldiers, 
picturing them as drinking whisky and rum in Ac 
trenches, and making obscene jokes, and behaving like 
brutes. These men. These slandering scoundrels, 
should be taken out and shot ! 

JoHM {losing control) : Shut up, shut up I Stop ! 

He hammers the table with his fist. The Bishop 
walzes up vith a start. 

Bishop : An air raid, an air raid, quickly, the coal 
cellar 1 

John ; The nightmare is wearing thin. I can’t stay 
much longer. 

Sir James : Have some champagne. 

John : I sec you clearly, even though a web of time 
separates us. You arc representative. You arc power- 
ful. You always were and you always will be. This 
is delirium, the delirium of dying, but the truth is here, 
mixed up with my dream, and inJMtcly horrible. The 
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War was glorious, do you hear me? Supremely 
glorious, because it set men free. Not the ones who 
lived, poor devils, but the ones who died. It released 
them from the sad obligation of life in a Christian world 
which has not even proved itself worthy of Death. 
Lady S.-M. : Charming, quite charming. 

John : War is no evil compared with this sort of 
living. War at least provides more opportunities for 
actions, decent instinctive dear actions, without time 
for thought or wariness, beyond the betrayal of fear 
and common-sense, and all those other traitors to 
humanity which have been exalted into virtues. It is 
considered eminently wise to look before you leap. 
But that is thin and over protective wisdom. Your 
only chance of seeing at all is after you have leapt. 
War makes you leap, and leap again into bloody chaos, 
but there are redeeming moments of vision which 
might, in smug content, be obscured for ever. 

Sir James : England is proud of you, my son. 

John : England doesn’t know me, or any like me. 
England now can only recognise false glory. Real 
England died in defeat without pretending it was 
Victory. 

There is the faint sound of guns far awaj. 

Listen — listen — can’t you hear the guns ? 

Sir James ; He sacrificed his life for God and 
Country. 

Borrow : God and Country. 

They all chant " God and Country ” in a monotone, 
quite softly, an accompaniment to John’s voice as it 
rises. The guns sound nearer. 

John ; Listen — listen — ^you can hear them more 
clearly now — blasting your Christianity to pieces. You 
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didn’t know, did you ? You didn’t realise that all the 
sons you gave, and the husbands you gave, and the 
lovers you gave in your silly pride were being set free. 
Free from your hates and loves and small pitiful 
prayers, for Eternity. You wouldn’t have let them go 
so easily if you’d known that, would you ? They’ve 
escaped — escaped. You’ll never find them again either 
in your pantomime hell or your tinsel heaven. Long 
live Wat. Long live Death, and Destruction and 
Despair I Through ail that there may be a hope, a 
million to one chance for us somewhere, a promise of 
something clearer and sweeter than anything your 
bloody gods have ever offered. Long live War — 
Long live Wat 

John is laughing bjsUrkally. Sir James and the 
others continue to chant " God and Country” The 
guns grov louder and louder as the lights fade. 

In the pitch dark there is suddenly dead silence. 
Then, Perry’s voice is beard, speaking qmetlyl) 
Perry’s Voice : I think he opened his eyes. 

There is a far off splutter of machine-gun fire. 
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Scene : — Tilley, Shaw, Babe Robins and John are 
seated round a dinner table. Dinner is over , and they 
are drinking coffee and brandy. There is no light any- 
where hut immediately over the table, beyond its radius 
is blackness. Tilley is forty-three,^ iron grey, and 
wearing pince-nez. Shaw, at thirty-nine, is extremely 
corpulent, and pink. Babe Robins, aged thirty-two, 
has the appearance of any average young man in the 
motor business. All three of them look fairly pros- 
perous. They are wearing dinner jackets, and smoking 
cigars, and there is somehow less life in them than there 
was when they were together in WV. John is the 
same as he has been all through the play. 

John (raising his glass) : I give you a Toast. lo 

Contentment.” 

Tilley : Contentment ? 

Tohn • Yes and Peace and Plenty. 

Shaw': This reaUy is the damnedest dream I ve ever 

^'Le: Good old John. Contentment. Peace and 

Plenty. (He drinks.) j • 

Tiliey : Why not ? (f , 

Shaw: Excellent brandy. (He drinks.) 

Babe: Pity old Perry isn t here. 

Tilley: I think iPs just as well. 

John: Why? 

T1LI.EY : He wouldn t fit. 
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^ ^“possible. I’m afraid. I saw 
nriTir oiftu- L*" beyond recognition, and 

BOW all this business about his took. 

£v y'’"’ Tilley? 

conform m pigbt, then. He had to 

‘ Tou bet we did 1 

Tilley. " always a stickler for discipline, 

Sheer common-sense. 

JOHN; Are you still? 

Tom ^ I y°'^ “*^0 ^ 

souls forlitog*foir]?’ °° immortal 

Immortal ^so^tT’ brandy)'. 

gise. ^ phrase ^meaning nothing — I apolo- 

Joi^ Wheels tom??® 

Titxmr: Hampstead. ‘ 

John : How many ? 
rw^, Two. Both boys. 

sS^‘. Yes! you, Shaw? 

John : Children ? 

'■""'« ‘ M"=l 70». 

Shaw. What is all this, anyhow ? 
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John (raising bis g/ass) : “ Family life. Home Notes. 
Christians Awake I ” 

Tuxey : Irony seems out of place in you, John, alive 
or dead. 

John : Do you remember Armitage, Babe ? 

Babe; What? 

John : I said, do you remember Armitage ? 

Babe : Of course I do. Why ? 

John : How has his memory stayed with you ? Is 
he still clear in your mind ? Important ? 

Babe (sullenly) : I don’t know what you mean. 

John : You loved him then. 

Babe (Jumping to bis feet) : Look here, don’t you talk 
such bloody rot. 

John ; Don’t misunderstand me. There is no slur 
in that. It was one of the nicest things about you, 
wholehearted, and tremendously decent. It must be a 
weak moral code that makes you wish to repudiate it. 
Love among men in war is gallant and worth remember- 
ing. Don’t let the safe years stifle that remembrance. 

Tilbey : Sentimentalist. 

John ; You’re my last chance, you three. Don’t 
resent me. There is so much I want to know. This 
is only a dream to you, so you can be honest. It’s 
easier to be honest in a dream. I know barriers are 
necessary in waking life, barriers, and smoke screens, 
and camouflage. But here, in unreality, we’re together 
again for a little. Let me see where you ate and wh.at 
you’re doing. Is there no contact possible . between 
5-0U and me just because I’m dead ? Is it as final as 
all that ? Are you happy with your wives, and children, 
and prosperity, and peace ? Or is it makeshift ? 

Shaw : I wish 1 knew what you were getting at. 
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John : Fm trying to find a reason for survival. 

Tileet : Life is reason enough, isn’t it ? 

John : No, I don’t believe it is. 

TnxEY : Nonsense. Morbid nonsense. 

John : Have you completely forgotten that strange 
feeling we had in the war ? Have you found anything 
in your lives since to equal it in strength ? A sort of 
splendid carelessness it was, holding us together. Cut 
off from everything we were used to, but somehow not 
lonely, except when we were on leave, or when letters 
came. Depending only upon the immediate moment. 
No past, no future, and no conviction of God. God 
died early in the war, for most of us. Can you remem- 
ber our small delights ? How exciting they were ? 
Sleep, warmth, food, drink, unexpected comforts 
snatched out of turmoil, so simple in enjoyment, and so 
incredibly satisfying. 

Tiliey (biflerlj ) : What about the chaps one knew 
being blown to pieces ? Lying out in the mud for 
hours, dying in slow agony. What about being 
m aimed, and gassed, and blinded ? Blinded for life ? 

John : There was something there worth even that. 
Not to the individual perhaps, but to the whole. Be- 
jond life and beyond death. Just a moment or two, 

Tnxm : To Hell with your blasted moment or two. 
Fm going home. 

John : To Hampstead ? 

Babe : What’s the matter with Hampstead ? That’s 
what I want to know. What’s the matter with 
Hampstead ? 

John ; The air’s good, anyhow. 

Shaw : You make me sick, trying to be so damned 
clever. 
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J<^ : Whea your boys grow up, Tilley, and there's 

notner war, will you be proud when they enlist ? 
are ; There won’t be another war. 

JOHN : There’ll always be another war. Will you 
let them go? Will you? 

Tieley : I don’t flatter myself that it would be iii 
power to stop them. 

John ; You could shoot them. 

Shaw i})tUigerentlj) : If I had sons, and there were a 
I’d shoot them if they didn’t go. 

John ; Excellent sentiments, but why ? From what 
motives ? 

Shaw : Because I don’t believe in shirking one’s 

responsibilities. 

John ; To what would your sons be responsi ble ? 

Shaw: To the decent standards I’d taught them. 
To the things I’d brought them up to believe. 

John : \^at would you bring them up to believe ? 

Shaw; 2’11 tell you, and you can sneer as ranch as 
you like. I’d bring them up to believe in God, and the 
necessity of standing by their country in time of need, 
and to play the game according to the rules. 

John : And if they made their own rules, and didn't 
accept God, and didn’t consider their country important 
enough. You’d shoot them ? 

Shaw : Yes, I would. And that’s that. 

John : Well, you’d better pray for another war for 
your sons that are not yet born, because it will all be 
just as you want. They’ll grow up and go off to fight 
gallantly for their God and country according to the 
rules, and you’ll be proud, quite rightly proud, because 
they’ll be nice, decent boj's. I’m quite sure of that. 
What happens to them out there will be entirely beyond 
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your comprehension, then. Even now, after only 
thirteen years, you’ve forgotten the essential quality* 
Then, you’ll be more forgetful still because you’ll be 
old. You say truculently that you’d shoot them if they 
didn’t go. Try -with ail your might to be brave enough 
to shoot them when they come back. 

Babe (fystericahi) : Stop talking like that ! Leave 
us alone 1 Let us wake up I 

John : Hard luck. Babe. You might have died 
instead of me. Do you remember ? 

Babe : I didn’t ask you to take over the covering 
patty, you offered to, it was your own fault 

John (.gtnily ) : Don’t worry about that. 

Babe : Let me go. Let me wake up. 

John : It will be over very soon now. 

Babe : Oh God 1 Oh God 1 {He buries his head ifl 
bis arms, and sobs.) 

From out of the shadows comes Babe, as he was ill 
ScitK I, in jiniJbrnj, aged nineteen. He stands still 
behind the chair. Guns sound faintly, far erway. 

John : You see ? Life hasn’t compensated him 
enough for not dying. 

Shaw {to Babe) ; Shut up. Pull yourself together, 
for God’s sake I 

John : Interesting that. “ For God’s sake.” 

ShAw : Go away. Damn your eyes I Get out — 
get out! 

John : Your mind is solemn now, and you’re scared. 
You never used to be scared. 

Shaw : Get out 1 Go away 1 

John {calling sharply) : Shaw — Shaw — come here a 
minute. Make us laugh. You were always clowning. 
Come out, you lazy old bastard. 
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Shaw comes out of the sbadon's, and stands behind 
his older self. He minks at John and grins broadly. 
The sound of guns accompanies him. 

John ; That’s better. More comfortable. Tilley ? 

Tilley {pdctly) •. I hate you. You -won’t get me, 

John j Why do you hate me ? 

Tilley : Stirring up trouble. Bloody Ghost 1 

John : You -were always more intelligent than the 
others ; is that -why you’re so set against remembering ? 

Tilley : You’re not as I remember you anyhow. 
You’re a complete stranger. Whatever you’ve le.irnt 
to death hasn't improved you. I intend to forget this 
dream even before my eyes open. 

John ; Why — why ? 

Tilley : I prefer to remember you as a damn good 
soldier, a nice uncomplicated boy without overtones. 
Tuck yourself up on your abstract plane, your four- 
teenth dimension, wherever you are, and keep your 
inquisitive hands off my soul. I’m all right. I accept 
life and peace, as I accepted death and war. They’re 
equal as jobs, and I’m a worker. 

John ; To what end ? 

Tilley : I don’t know, any more than you, and I 
care less. I’m passing the time, do you see? Just 
passing the time. (He points contemptuously to Shaw 
and Babe) They’re malleable, those two, and there are 
millions like them, easily swayed through their senti- 
mental emotions. You were clever enough to get them 
on their weaknesses. “Hard luck. Babe, you might 
have died instead of me.” Excellent psychology. You 
got him on the raw. Hero-worship. “ Greater love 
hath no man, etc., etc.” Heart interest. Sex con- 
fusion. He’ll be like that until he dies. Then Shaw, 
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trith his Public School belligerence, shooting ^ his 
mythical sons in a fine fury of right-minded patriotism. 
L<Mk how you got him. “ Come here a minute, make 
us laugh, come out, you lazy old bastard 1 ” Qtaps 1 
Good old camaraderie 1 “ Damn good rimes sve had 
together." Of course he’d respond to that treatment. 
Look at him, fashioned for conviviality, round and pink 
and jolly, and sentimental as a housemaid. You can t 
catch me out so easily. 

John* : All the same, you were sorrier th.an any ot 
them when they carried me in — dying. 

Tiuxv ; You were a very good second in command. 
I always hated losing reliable men. 

John ; Was that all ? 

Tiuxv ; Absolutely. 

John : I don’t lachcvc it. 

Tiuxv : Funny, personal vanity hanging on so long. 
John : It wasn’t all. It wasn't all. 'I’hcre was more 
svarmth than tlwt, I felt it. 

Tn.lttv : You were delirious. What you felt doesn’t 
counr. 
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CJJKE ! — .“Til (gffji up jilo'wlj on the 'Left-hand side 

of the sta^e. Lady Cavan is playing Patience ^ the 
f>’indon>. John is standing 1^ the table. 

John {tirgcnllj ) : Mother. 

Eady C. (rising^ ; So soon ? 

John : Yes, 

Lady C. ; It’s all right. I won’t ciy or make a fuss. 

John (holding her in his arms) : Dearest. 

Lady C. : It’s for ever, isn’t it — this time ? 

John (n>ljispering) ; Yes. 

Lady C. : Tell me sometliing. Could you — could 
you stay if things had been worth it ? 

John : Perhaps, I don’t know. I think so. 

Lady C. ; You’re going — ^willingly ? 

John: Yes. 

Lady C. : What of me — what of me ? (Brokenly) 
^^ouldn’t I be enough ? 

John : Only for a little, then you’d die and leave 
me terribly alone. I never wanted to be born. 

Lady C. : I see. 

John : Only a few more years. Mum, be brave. 

_ Lady C, : Do you think there’s any chance anywhere 
m that great void for us to be together again ? 

John ; Maybe. One in a million. 

Lady C. : I’m still alive enounh to mind. I know 
It’s foolish. 
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John* : I’m on the border line and should he near 
to knowing perhaps in ctemitj* the mists will clcarj 
but I doubt it. 

Ladv C. (t'tty q!t:e!!y) : I love you, my darling — 
with all the love that has ever been. It doesn't matter 
about eternity, wherever you arc, in however deep 
oblivion your spirit rests this love veiU be with you/ 
I know it so very strongly — far beyond the limits of- 
my understanding. I love you, my dear, dear one — 
I love you. 

John : Dearest Mum — good-bye. 

Lady C. {A/rr/eg bin rtrj itnetrb )) ; Good-bye, 
Johnnie. 

Tit lights f&at r.'-.d go r/</. 





SCENE Yin 


Th lights com up slowly revealing the dug-out, exactly as 
’ it was at the close of Scene T, except that the Stretcher- 

Bearers have advanced as far as the bunk upon which 
John is lying. They make a movement preparatory 
to lifting him on to the stretcher. John moves and 
opens his eyes. 

John : You were right, Perry — a poor joke I 

He fails hack. Tileey motions the Stretcher* 
Bearers away, and then with infinite tenderness lifts 
John on to the stretcher as the Curtain falls. 


Curtain. 



